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Index  up  2.1% 

No  c-o-1 
pay  this 
month 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Post  Economic  Reporter 

Wage -earners  will  not  be  getting  a 
cost-of-living  increment  in  their 
February  paychecks,  after  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Bureau  of  Statistics  announced 
yesterday  that  inflation  for  January 
amounted  to  only  2. 1  per  cent. 

The  increase,  which  brought  the 
consumer  price  index  to  166.6  points 
on  a  1985  baseline  of  100,  was  0.3  of 
a  percentage  point  below  the  cutoff 
for  an  automatic  wage  increment. 

The  next  cost-of-living  increase 
will  come  with  April  paychecks. 

Treasury  and  Bank  of  Israel  offi¬ 
cials  were  expecting  an  inflation  fi¬ 
gure  of  close  to  2.5  per  cent.  Thus, 
the  lower  than  expected  rate  of  infla¬ 
tion  was  received  with  satisfaction  by 
the  Finance  Ministry.  However,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Treasury  said 
yesterday  that  inflation  for  the  com¬ 
ing  months  would  remain  above  the 
monthly  average  for  1986.  The 
ministry  forecast  that  from  May  on¬ 
wards  the  inflation  rate  would  be 
lower  than  the  1986  average. 

But  the  Treasury  spokesman 
stressed  that  such  a  development 
would  hinge  on  the  government's 
ability  to  maintain  budget  discipline 
and  impose  restraints  on  wages. 

i  Bureau  officials  said  yesterday  the 

inflation  for  last  month  reflected 
■only  partially  the  impact  ofjhe  Jan. 
13  devaluation  of  the  shekel.  The  full 
effect  of  the  change  in  the  rate  of 
exchange  would  be  felt  during  the 
current  month,  the  officials  said. 

In  an  attempt  to  keep  the  inflation 
rate  as  low  as  possible,  the  Treasury 
has  vetoed  several  times  requests  by 
the  Industry  and  Trade  Ministry  to 
approve  hikes  in  the  prices  of  goods 
and  services  still  under  government 
control.  The'  Finance  Ministry  has 
also  dashed  with  the  Energy  Mims= 
try  which  wants  to  raise  the  prices  of 
fuel  and  petrol. 

January's  increase  in  the  CPI 
came  chiefly  from  the  relatively 
steep  5.8  per  cent  price  hike  for 
produce  and  the  2.6  percent  rise  in 
food  prices.  In  addition,  transport 
and  communication  prices  rose  by 
3.1  percent. 

Marked  price  increases  were  also 
registered  in  culture  and  education 
services,  up  3  per  cent,  and  health 
services,  which  rose  by  4.7  per  cent 
as  a  result  of  increase  in  the  fees 
charged  by  health  funds  and  private 
doctors. 

These  ib creases  were  partially 
offset  by  a  4.8  per  cent  foil  in  the 
prices  of  clothes  and  footwear,  a 
result  of  seasonal  foctOTs,  and  a  drop 
of  0. 4  per  cent  in  housing  prices.  In 
the  past  12  months  housing  prices 
have  risen  some  14.8  per  cent,  com¬ 
pared  with  an  increase  of  some  24 
per  cent  in  the  general  index. 


Bungled  car-bomb 
at  K.  Sava  hospital 

By  YORAM  GAZIT 
KFAR  SAVA.  -  The  Arab  occupants 
of  a  car  were  injured  early  yesterday 
morning  when  an  explosion  occurred 
in  the  vehicle  near  die  entrance  to  the 
Meir  hospital  where  they  were 
apparently  planning  to  drive  the  car 
bomb  into  the  hospital  compound, 
police  said. 

No  Israelis  were  injured  in  the 
explosion. 

A  PLO  spokesman  in  Tunisia  said 
his  organization  was  responsible  for 
the  blast. 

The  bomb  exploded  shortly  after  6 
a.m.  Inside  the  car,  which  was 
parked  near  the  hospital  parking  lot. 

Police  said  they  suspected  the 
bomb  exploded  by  accident  as  it  was 
being  handled  by  the  car's  occu¬ 
pants. 


Shamir  hails  move  on 
‘non-Nato  ally’  status 


Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

Prime  Minster  Shamir,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  for  the  U.S.  yester¬ 
day,  described  the  impending  Amer¬ 
ican  recognition  of  Israel  as  a  "major 
non-Naro  ally”  as  the  "formaliza¬ 
tion”  of  the  long-standing  friendship 
and  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries. 

Shamir  said  in  a  radio  interview 
last  night  that  the  new  status  -  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  formally  announced  by 
the  White  House  during  Shamir's 
visit  to  Washington  this  week  has 
both  ‘"political  significance”  and 
"‘practical  importance." 

The  Reagan  administration  last 
week  asked  the  Senate  Armed  Ser¬ 
vices  Committee  to  approve  “major 
non-Nato  ally”  status  for  Egypt,  Au¬ 
stralia,  Japan,  and  South  Korea,  as 
well  as  Israel.  The  Senate  approval  is 
expected  to  be  a  '‘formality."  It  will 
mean  that  Israel  will  be  able  to 
purchase  U.S.  weapons  at  slightly 
lower  cost  than  before,  enter  into 


new  joint  weapons  development 
projects  with  American  firms  and 
receive  research  and  development 
grants  it  has  not  previously  qualified 
for. 

The  status,  unlike  Nato  mem¬ 
bership.  does  not  commit  either 
country  to  come  to  the  defence  of  the 
other  nor  does  it  make  Israel  a 
member  of  an  anti-Soviet  alliance. 

Israel  and  the  U.S.  have  been 
negotiating  the  award  of  this  status 
for  several  years,  but  American 
agreement  in  principle  had  not  been 
assured  until  the  visit  of  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Bush  lasl  June. 

Shamir  described  its  forthcoming 
status  as  “a  gesture  towards  Israel 
and  its  government  and.  perhaps, 
towards  its  prime  minister."  It  is  not 
clear  whether  Shamir  will  seek  to 
negotiate  specific  deals  based  on 
Israel's  new  status  during  the  current 
visit. 

Shamir,  in  a  briefing  to  the  cabinet 
on  his  nine-day  itinerary  and  on 


Ukrainian  Orthodox  Bishop  Antony  Heft)  and  John  Demjanjuk  Jr., 
the  son  of  the  accused,  who  arrived  from  the  U.S.  yesterday  to  attend 
the  trial.  (Dan  Landau). 

Case  to  centre  on  identity  issue 

Demjanjuk  goes 
on  trial  today 


By  ERNIE  MEYER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  long-awaited  trial  of  John 
Demjanjuk.  believed  to  be  ‘‘Ivan  the 
Terrible”  of  the  Treblinka  exter¬ 
mination  camp  where  850,000  Jews 
were  put  to  death,  opens  this  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  Small  Hall  of  Jerusalem's 
Binyenci  Ha'uma.  "Ivan  the  Terri¬ 
ble"  operated  the  gas  chambers  at 
the  camp. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  Dov  Levin 
will  head  the  bench  which  includes 
District  Court  Judges  Dalia  Domer 
and  Zvi  Tai. 

Demjanjuk  will  be  defended  by 
Buffalo  lawyer  Mark  O'Connor, 
assisted  by  another  U.S.  lawyer, 
John  Gill.  The  team  was  joined 
recently  by  Tel  Aviv  criminal  lawyer 
Yoram  Sheftel.  after  O’Connor  had 
interviewed  a  number  of  Israeli 
attorneys. 


Demjanjuk  has  been  in  custody  at 
Ramie  jail  since  he  was  extradited  by 
the  U.S.  last  February.  The  case 
involving  the  cancellation  of  his 
American  citizenship  -  for  fraudu¬ 
lent  declarations  on  his  visa  applica¬ 
tion  and  his  eventual  deportation 
had  dragged  on  for  about  five  years. 

The  case  here  hinges  on  the  pro¬ 
secution  establishing  that  Demjan¬ 
juk  was  indeed  “Ivan  the  Terrible. " 
The  defence  does  not  deny  the 
crimes  ascribed  to  “Ivan  the  Terri¬ 
ble."  In  fact.  O'Connor  will  simply 
argue  that  his  client  is  not  the  person 
who  committed  the  crimes. 

The  trial  is  expected  to  last  be¬ 
tween  three  and  six  months. 

Court  sessions  will  be  held  Mon¬ 
day  through  Thursday,  from  8:30 
a.m.  to  1  p.m.  and  from  4-7  p.m.  The 
trial  is  open  to  the  public,  and  in  view 

(Continued  on  Page  4) 


S.  Lebanese  Shi  ’ites  rally  behind  Amal  leader 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Amal  Shi’ite  leader  in  South  Lebanon, 
Daoud  Daoud,  is  expected  to  rescind  his  resigna¬ 
tion  after  receiving  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
confidence  from  the  local  population. 

Observers  here  and  in  Lebanon  said  that  the 
redoubtable  Daoud.  who  has  held  sway  over  the 
400.000  Shi'ites  in  the  south  for  over  six  years, 
would  probably  resume  his  post  in  the  near  future. 

They  maintained  that  his  resignation, 
announced  last  Monday,  was  designed  to  test  the 
depth  of  his  support  at  grass  roots  and  regional 
levels,  as  well  as  among  the  Amal  hierarchy  in 
Beirut. 

The  plan,  they  said,  appeared  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Since  Daoud  made  the  announcement, 
his  home  in  the  village  of  Bidyas  east  of  Tyre  had 
been  inundated  with  visitors,  civic  dignitaries  and 
village  heads  urging  him  to  reconsider. 

Amal*s  central  leadership,  anxious  to  avoid 
even  the  slightest  hint  of  disunity  in  its  ranks, 
issued  a  statement  immediately  after  Daoud’s 
declaration,  categorically  denying  his  resignation. 


Daoud  Daoud  <AFP> 

They  stressed  that  Amal  had  the  utmost  confi¬ 
dence  in  Daoud  and  bis  policies. 

Daoud  has  been  under  pressure  lately  from 
extremist  elements  within  Amal.  and  members  of 
the  fanatical  Hizbullah  (party  of  God)  on  the 
fringe,  because  of  his  so-called  moderate  stance 
towards  Israel  and  the  continued  existence  of  the 


security  zone  in  South  Lebanon. 

For  his  part,  Daoud  has  made  clear  his  concern 
about  what  he  describes  as  the  excesses  of  the 
Hizbullah,  especially  the  co-operation  between 
the  Iranian-backed  movement  and  Palestinian 
terrorists. 

He  has  sought  authority  to  crack  down  on  the 
extremists,  including  unruly  elements  within  the 
Amal  militia,  who  have  lately  been  accused  of 
harassing  local  residents. 

Although  no  friend  of  Israel,  Daoud  has 
adopted  a  pragmatic  approach  towards  the  secur¬ 
ity  zone  and  the  continued  presence  of  the  IDF 
and  its  proxy,  the  South  Lebanese  Army. 

He  has  stressed,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
that  as  long  as  the  zone  exists  there  will  be  attacks 
against  it.  These  attacks,  however,  would  not 
originate  from  “liberated  areas"  under  bis  juris¬ 
diction. 

By  saving  this,  Daoud  was  hoping  to  placate  the 
hardliners,  who  demand  action  against  the 
“occupying  forces,"  while  trying  to  avoid  Israeli 
reprisal  raids  against  die  local  residents. 

(Continued  on  Page  2,  CaL  3} 


goals,  said  he  would  stress  objec¬ 
tions  to  new  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Arab 
countries.  The  controversial  subject 
of  an  international  conference  for 
Middle  East  peace  was  not  men¬ 
tioned  at  the  cabinet  meeting,  Sha¬ 
mir  and  bis  Labour  rivals  apparently 
preferring  to  leave  a  resolution  of 
the  dispute  until  after  his  return  from 
the  U.S. 

Shamir  stressed  in  the  IDF  radio 
interview  that,  while  be  would  pre¬ 
sent  bis  own  opposition  to  an  inter¬ 
national  conference,  he  would  ex¬ 
plain  that  there  were  conflicting 
views  over  the  question  within  the 
cabinet  and  that,  so  far,  there  was  no 
cabinet  decision  one  way  or  the 
other. 

At  a  news  conference  at  Ben- 
Gurion  Airport  at  midnight  shortly 
before  flying  to  the  U.S..  Shamir 
reiterated  his  opposition  to  the  idea 
of  an  international  conference. 

“The  best  way  to  arrive  at  peace  in 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  5) 

Kupat 

Holim 

strike 

extended 

By  JUDY  SIEGEL 

Post  Science  and  Health  Reporter 

The  Kupat  Holim  Clalit  manage¬ 
ment  was  reeling  last  night  after  the 
surprise  announcement  by  striking 
administrative  and  maintenance 
workers  that  they  would  extend 
their  walk-out  “through  the  end  of 
the  week"  instead  of  ending  it 
tomorrow  morning. 

An  emergency  meeting  of  the 
health  fund  mangement  is  to  be 
held  this  morning  to  deckle  what 
measures  to  take  against  the  9,000 
workers,  who  took  an  “orpndzrd 
vacation”  from  their  jobs  in  Kupat 
Holim  hospitals  and  dinks  around 
the  country  yesterday. 

The  strikers  are  demanding  the 
14  per  cent  increase  granted  to 
employees  of  all  Histadrnt- 
affiliated  enterprises  three  months 
ago.  The  Histadrat  health  fund 
maintains  that  it  cannot  afford  to 
pay  the  increase,  as  it  has  been 
forced  by  the  government  to  cut  its 
budget  drastically. 

The  strike  caused  little  more  than 
anger  and  discomfort  yesterday. 
But  a  Kupat  Holim  spokesman  said 
that  "if  it  goes  beyond  a  second 
day,  we  will  be  in  an  unbearable 
situation.” 

The  administrative  and  mainte¬ 
nance  workers  said  last  night  that 
geriatric  hospitals  owned  by  Knpat 
Holim  would  run  on  a  Shabbat 
schedule  during  the  strike.  The 
geriatric  hospitals  initially  were 
originally  not  included  in  the  strike. 

The  workers  also  threatened  to 
continue  the  strike  into  next  weds 
"if  no  one  talks  to  us.” 

The  Health  Ministry  is  keeping 
silent,  but  is  watching  the  dispute 
carefully.  If  the  Kupat  Holim  work¬ 
ers  get  a  14  per  cent  increase,  their 
counterparts  In  government  hospit¬ 
als  will  demand  the  same. 

Food  was  not  prepared  In  Kupat 
Holim  hospitals  yesterday  and 
where  there  were  no  leftovers  from 
Shabbat,  hospital  directors 
ordered  catered  food.  But  the  sand¬ 
wiches  and  soup  did  not  meet  the 
dietary  requirements  of  many  of 
the  patients. 

All  elective  operations  were  post¬ 
poned  at  Kupat  Hofim  hospitals. 
Some  climes  didn’t  open,  as  the 
keys  to  the  building  -  generally 
bandied  by  the  administrative 
workers-  were  not  banded  over  to 
the  doctors  and  nurses- 

Hundreds  of  volunteers  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  patients  went  to  the  strike- 
affected  hospitals  yesterday  to  help 
dish  out  food  and  dean  the  toilets. 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
and  Agencies 

Prisoner  of  Zion  Yosef  Begun  has  been  freed 
from  Chistopol  prison  in  the  Tatar  Republic,  a  top 
Soviet  official  said  on  American  television  yester¬ 
day. 

The  Kremlin  has  been  stung  over  the  last  week 
by  adverse  publicity  surrounding  Moscow  street 
protests  against  Begun ’s  imprisonment. 

“I  made  a  telephone  call  just  now,  and  I  got  the  news 
that  his  case  was  resolved,"  Soviet  Central  Committee 
member  Georgi  Arbatov  said  on  the  CBS  network's  Face 
the  Nation  programme.  “He’s  free  now,  I  can  tell  you.” 

Contacted  by  The  Jerualem  Post  in  Moscow  last  night, 
Be  gun’s  wife  Inna  said  she  had  heard  nothing  more  than 
was  reported  over  the  BBC  and  the  Voice  of  America 
about  her  husband's  release. 

As  far  as  she  knew,  she  said  neither  she  nor  her  son 
Boris  bad  any  further  information. 

Asked  whether  she  tended  to  believe  the  report,  Mrs. 
Begun  said,  “I  don't  think  Mr.  Arbatov  could  have  made 
such  a  statement  to  the  world  at  large  unless  it  was  true." 

Begun,  56,  a  mathematician  and  a  Hebrew  teacher, 
was  sentenced  in  1983  to  seven  years’  imprisonment  and 
five  years’  exile  for  anti-Soviet  activity. 

On  Wednesday  Boris  Begun  is  to  begin  serving  a 
15-day  jail  term  for  his  participation  in  the  Moscow 
demonstrations  for  his  father’s  release. 

The  five  days  of  protest  began  last  Monday  in  Arbat 
Street,  a  shopping  mall  about  two  kilometres  from  the 
Kremlin.  The  demonstrations  grew  each  day,  and  cul¬ 
minated  on  Friday,  when  security  agents  beat  and 
arrested  protesters. 

The  official  Soviet  news  agency  Tass  reported  yester¬ 
day  that  a  group  of  refuseniks  had  made  an  appeal  to 
participants  in  a  Kremlin-sponsored  peace  forum. 

The  unusual  report  of  a  protest  action  also  suggested 
that  several  other  prominent  Jewish  activists  will  soon  be 
freed  from  prison  and  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 

“As  for  Zadiar  Zunshein  and  Alexei  Magarik,  no  one 
is  going  to  keep  them  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  same  is 
true  of  [Yuli]  Edelshtein  and  [Mark]  Nepomnyashchy,” 
Tass  said  of  imprisoned  Jews. 

Tass  said  the  refuseniks'  appeal  was  posted  in  the 
lobbies  of  hotels  where  a  series  of  round-table  discus¬ 
sions  on  peace  and  disarmament  are  taking  place. 

About  1,300  Soviet  and  foreign  scientists,  politicians 


Yosef  Began  (Reuter) 

and  celebrities  are  in  Moscow  for  the; forum.-  -  • 

But,  another  element  of  the  Kremlin's  policy  was  also 
apparent  iirMbscow  yesterday. 

■  A  separate  group  of  protesters  was  hustled  away  by 
plamclothesmen  yesterday  when  it  tried  to  unfurl  ban¬ 
ners  near  the  Kremlin,  witnessessakl. 

They  said  tire  group  tried  to  display  banners  of  the' 
Group  to  Establish  Trust  between  East  and  West.  Group 
members  said  last  week  they  wanted  to  draw  the 
attention  of  participants  at  tfie  peace  forum  to  their 
argument  that  peace  required  more  East- West  contacts 
and  mutual  understanding,  i  V.’ 

A  number  of  media  personalities  and  writers  from 
Western  countries,  including  -actress  Claudia  Cardin  ale 
and  authors  Graham  Greene an<MSprman  Mailer,  are  at 
the  forum.  -  .  -  *■  . 

(Omtimied  on  Bffikfage) 


Major  Austrian  weekly  suggests: 


> -By  ILONA  HENRY 
’  Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent  '  - 
VIENNA.  -  'The  Austrian  Weekly 
Profil  today  traces  the  origins  of  the 
controversial  “Mock  letter”  to 
friends  and  supporters  of  President 
Waldheim,  as  the  mystery  surround¬ 
ing  the  letter  continues  to  be  the 
main  topic  of  the  Austrian  press. 

In  the  letter  purportedly  written 
by  Austrian  Vice-Chancellor  Alois 
Mock  to  British  Prime  Minister  Mar¬ 
garet  Thatcher,  the  leader  of  the 
Austrian  People’s  Party  is  supposed 
to  have  agreed  to  persuade  Wal¬ 
dheim  to  resign  -  for  health  reasons  - 
during  the  course  of  this  year.  Both 
Thatcher  and  Mock  have  denied  the 
existence  of  such  a  letter. 

Publication  of  a  copy  of  the  letter 
last  week  by  The  Jerusalem  Post 
generated  a  political  storm  in  Vien¬ 


na,,  reviving  grgjggfrqps  .by  Jgfefeu 
wing  circles 'against  the  World  Jew- ' 
isb  Congress.  asweH  asagainst  other, 
anti- Waldheim  circles.  - 
Reporting  the  latest  fmefings  of  his 
intensive  research  during  the  past 
few  days.  Profit's  senior  correspon- 
(font  Hubertus  Czemin  says  that  the 
course  of  events  in  the  case  indicates 
that  only  friends  and  supporters  of 
Waldheim  could  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  fabricating  such  a  letter. 
The  fact  that  a  World  Jewish  Con¬ 
gress  affiliated  office  in  London  was 
die  first  recipient  of  a  copy  of  the 
letter  in  the  beginning  of  January  . 
indicates  that  the  senders  wanted 
this  organization  to  become  active 
once  again,  Profil  concludes.  Such 
action  by  the  WJC  would  enhance 
Waldheim’s  standing  in  the  eyes  of 
Austria's  public,  the  magazine  says. 


. WJC  d^Braal>^e .RtgCfdfaura  told. 
rnSfiF‘:-*lt  isclear'tous  that  spme- 
bpctywactedtotaffifaad ustocommjt 
a  grave  mistake?,  Even  if  the  letter 
had  been  authentic,  it  would  have 
guaranteed  Waldheim's-  staying  in 
office.” 

Profil  says  it  will  continue  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  mysterious  circumst¬ 
ances  surrounding  the  mailing  of  the 
letters*  which,  bore  postmaria  from 
the  franking  machine  of  the  Cyprus. 
High  Commission  in  jLondpii.  The 
letter  to  The  Jerusalem  Post  bore 
the  postmark  of  December  29, 1986. 
while  another  copy  sent  to  Le Monde 
was  stamped  December  30. 

Commenting. on  the  letter,,  the 
Oberoesterreickische  Nachrichten  in. 
Linz  says  that  even  if  the  letter  was  a 
forgery  its  basic  tenor  coincides  with 
(Continued  nr  Page  7) 
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From  now  on  —  available  to 
everyone  —  a  unique  personal 
account,  providing  an  agreed 
amount  of  additional  “revolving" 
credit  far  an  absolutely 
Unrestricted  period-  - 

DtSCOUHT 

It  places  at  your  disposal  an 
endlessly  renewable  amount  of . 
credit,  up  to  a  fired  agreed  ceiling.  . 

DISCOUNT 

It  is  YOU  that  decides  bow  much  „ 
of  your  available  credit  to  use.  -  - 


Whatever,  or  wherev^  you  buy*, 
you  will  be  able  to  pay  far  it  in 
instalments ,  simply  repaying 
each  month  1096  of  the  fatal".  ’ 
credit  you’ve  used  op,  until  the.?.  /, 
end  of  d^ihqatlL?^, .'_  -  .  -V. . 


It  makes  you  perfectly  .  V 
independent  of  “easy-payment'1 

plans  that  any  shop  eg  other 
enterprise  may  offer-yon. 


Whatever  you  buy,  you'll  be 
entitled  to  all  the  reductions  and 
benefits  that  normally  go  along 
with  a- "cash”  purchase,  even 
though  you’re  getting  long-term 
credit!  ',  .' 

Your  Extra  credit  coaid  be  at  youi 


Visit  your  Israel  Discount  Bank 
branch  tn  obtain  h. 


*  From  NIS.  100  upwards. 


ISRAEL  DISCOUNT  DANK 
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Rabin:  Unrest  due  to  PLO  image-building 
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By  JOEL  GREENBERG 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  PLO  has  directed  the  current 
wave  of  unrest  in  the  territoires  to 
focus  attention  on  hesieged  Palesti¬ 
nian  refugee  camps  in  Lebanon  and 
to  gain  lost  ground  following  its 
gradual  rapprochement  with  Jordan, 
Defence  Minister  YitzhaJt  Rabin 
said  yesterday. 

In  a  briefing  to  reporters,  Rabin 
said  “orders  from  abroad”  had  ar¬ 
rived  to  stage  the  demonstrations, 
which  he  said  were  also  sparked  by 
local  incidents.  Rabin  said  the  recent 
meeting  of  PLO  leader  Yasser  Ara¬ 
fat  with  Jordan’s  King  Hussein  and 
the  reconvening  of  the  Jordanian- 
PLO  committee  for  aid  to  the  terri¬ 
tories  had  worked  to  enhance  the 
PLO’s  prestige  in  the  territories  at 
the  expense  of  Jordan. 

Arafat  had  targeted  universities  in 
the  territories  as  "the  focus  of 
national  resistance”  against  Israel, 
be  said,  warning  that  Israel  would 


not  permit  open  demonstrations  at 
universities  where  students  raised 
Palestinian  flags,  chanted .  slogans 
calling  for  “armed  struggle”  and 

denounced  Israel. 

If  this  continues  we  will  have  to 
take  measures  against  these  institu¬ 
tions,”  be  said. 

•  Rabin  expressed  concern  over  the 
religious  overtones  in  Jewish-Arab 
tension,  which  had  appeared  in  re¬ 
cent  violent  incidents  in  East  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Fatah  has  been  increasingly  using 
religious  rhetoric  in  order  to  gain 
propularity,  Rabin  noted.  He 
warned  that  Jewish  settlement  in 
Jerusalem’s  Moslem  Quarter  and  at 
Joseph's  Tomb  in  Nablus  could  in¬ 
crease  religious  tensions  related  to 
the  political  conflict. 

Rabin  discounted  the  idea  of  elec¬ 
tions  in  the  territories,  since  “the 
results  would  be  decided  by  the 
PLO’s  rule  of  the  gun." 

In  Gaza  yesterday,  eight  Palesti¬ 
nian  demonstrators  were  lightly 


wounded  by  gunfire  when  troops 
broke  up  demonstrations  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  city. 

Troops  opened  fire  in  Omar 
Mukbtar  Street  when  stones  thrown 
at  their  truck  lightly  injured  the 
driver,  a  passenger,  and  a  soldier  on 
patrol  in  the  area.  Three  Gaza  resi¬ 
dents  were  lightly  wounded  by  the 
shooting. 

Five  Palestinians  were  injured  by 
ricocheting  bullets  when  troops 
opened  fire  to  disperse  a  large  de¬ 
monstration  in  Palestine  Square. 
Civilians  working  for  the  Civil 
Administration  who  were  in  the 
crowd  also  shot  in  the  air. 

A  fire  bomb  was  thrown  yesterday 
morning  in  front  of  the  Gaza  police 
station  at  an  Egged  bus  carrying 
Arab  labourers  to  Israel,  but  no 
damage  was  caused. 

A  Hebron  man  yesterday  made  a 
compensation  claim  in  Haifa  District 
Court  for  injuries  suffered  when  he 
was  shot  by  soldiers  firing  at  stone¬ 
throwing  youths  in  Ram  all  ah  last 


September.  Hassan  Matour  said  he 
was  unloading  a  truck  when  he  was 

.hit  in  the  leg.  . 

Hebron  University  was  closed  for 
a  week  by  its  administration  yester¬ 
day  following  three  demonstrations 
at  the  campus  in  the  past  week. 

At  Atarot,  north  of  Jerusalem, 
seven  soldiers  were  lightly  hurt  by 
broken  glass  when  stones  were 
thrown  at  their  bus.  The  soldiers 
fired  shots  in  the  air  and  15  students 
and  adults  were  arrested. 

A  police  officer  fired  in  the  air  to 
disperse  demonstrators  after  he  was 
bit  in  the  face  by  a  stone  thrown  at 
bis  vehicle  in  Ramailah. 

In  Nablus,  security  forces  chased 
away  groups  of  youths  whose  faces 
were  covered  with  keffiyehs  when 
they  urged  pupils  in  the  city  to  de¬ 
monstrate. 

A  tourist  in  Nablus  was  also  slight¬ 
ly  hurt  by  glass  when  the  windscreen 
of  a  bus  in  which  she  was  travelling 
was  smashed  by  stones. 
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MK  scores  police  over  Golan  rioting 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Haifa  Mayor  Arye  Gurel  yesterday 
n:.er-'cd  over  100  sramen  and 
woiiicr.  itvirn  the  five  U.S.  Sixth 
Fieei  ships  currently  visiting  his  city. 
MK  and  former  health  minister  Mor- 
derbai  C  u.-  was  yesterday  elected 
cr.ali-i'd  •  ,r  the  Association  of 
Frienos  or  i  ne  Moshe  Shareit  insti¬ 
tute  of  Oncology  3t  the  Hadassah- 
Hebrew  University  Hospital  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  .  , 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
USFIYA.  -  Druse  MK  Zeidan 
Atshe  yesterday  lambasted  the 
police  for  their  handling  of  Satur¬ 
day's  riots  in  the  Druse  villages  on 
the  Golan.  Atshe,  a  member  of  the 
Shinui  Party,  intends  to  raise  the 
issue  in  the  Knesset  today. 

He  charged  that  the  presence  of 
over  300  police  and  Border  Police  in 
riot  gear  had  provoked  the  clashes 
with  the  demonstrators. 

Eight  policemen  were  injured  by 
stones  hurled  by  the  protesters. 

A  Galilee  police  spokeswoman 
said  that  the  Druse  demonstrators 
had  not  applied  for  permission  to 
demonstrate,  and  that  police  had 
received  information  to  expect  vio¬ 
lence.  She  maintained  that  the  police 
had  acted  with  restraint  until  the 
protesters  started  shouting  pro- 

Beilin  to  Europe 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

The  director-general  for  political 
affairs  at  the  Foreign  Ministry.  Yossi 
Beilin,  left  yesterday  for  Rome  and 
Copenhagen,  where  he  mil  meet 
with  both  countries'  foreign  minis¬ 
ters  and  their  directors-general. 


Budget  may  not  be  presented 


By  MENACHEM  SHALEV 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  budget  hill  continues  to  floun¬ 
der  and  may  not  be  presented  after 
ali  for  its  first  reading  to  the  Knesset 
this  week. 

The  fate  of  the  aid  package  for  the 
United  Kibbutz.  Movement  is.  still 
unclear,  despite  the  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  last  week  between  Finance 
Minister  Moshe  Nissim  and  Labour 
Knesset  caucus  chairman  Rafi  Edri. 

The  agreement  itself  has  yet  to  be 
signed  by  the  Likud. 

MK  Haim  Ramon,  who  coordin¬ 
ates  the  Knesset  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee’s  Labour  faction,  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post  last  night  that  “there  is  no 
agreement.  If  the  Likud  doesn't  sign 
it,  we  won’t  vote  for  the  state 
budget.  The  problem  is  that  there  is 
no  Likud  today,  but  four  different 
parties  who  are  competing  with  each 
other. ' 

MK  Dan  Meador  (Likud)  told 
The  Post  that  the  agreement  does 
ex  i5i  and  that  the  Likud  faction  has 


‘Mismanagement 
caused  stoppage 
of  telecast  game’ 

By  GREER  FAY  C ASHMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Mismangement  rather  than 
mutiny  may  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  early  termination  last  week  of 
the  telecast  of  the  NBA  AU-Stai 
basketball  game.  The  transmission 
cut  led  to  a  dispute  and  a  two-day 
blackout  of  television. 

At  a  meeting  yesterday  in  Tel 
Aviv  between  the  Histadrut  and 
Israel  Television’s  management,  it 
was  agreed  that  ITV  chief  Haim 
Yavin  would  mount  a  full-scale  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  the  alleged  insubordina¬ 
tion  of  technicians'  staff  committee 
head  Sion  Swery.  who  is  deemed 
responsible  for  closing  down  trans¬ 
mission. 

Yavin.  who  was  out  of  the  country 
at  the  time  of  the  incident,  will 
investigate  whether  the  technicians 
were  given  sufficient  notice  that  they 
would  have  to  work  overtime. 

Katyushas  hit  SLA 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
ROSH  HANIKRA.  -  A  number  of 
Kauuysha  rockets  were  fired  at  a 
South  Lebanese  Army  stronghold  in 
the  centre  of  the  security  zone 
yesterday  morning .  South  Lebanese 
sources  reported. 


decided  to  endorse  its  ministers' 
approval  of  the  accord. 

But  MK  Yehoshua  Matza,  who 
led  the  Likud's  "revolt”  against  aid 
for  the  UKM,  said:  "We  have  a  lot  of 
questions  on  the  kibbutzim,  and  we 
can. draw  out  the  discussion  on  them 
for  a  long,-  long  time.  Things  are 
quite  clear:  if  Labour  won’t  approve 
our  requests  for  aid  for  the  West 
Bank  settlements  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  towns,  they  won't  get  one 
penny  for  their  kibbutzim.  ” 

The  Treasury,  meanwhile,  said 
that  the  aid  request  for  West  Bank 
settlements  was  far  from  ready  for 
submission-  And,  said  a  source  close 
to  Nissim,  "We  will  present  the 
budget  for  a  first  reading  when  the 
Knesset  notifies  us  that  it  is  ready." 

A  source  close  to  Vice  Premier 
Peres  yesterday  attacked  former  fi¬ 
nance  minister  Yoram  Aridor,  who 
told  The  Post  on  Saturday  that  Peres 
“really  is  an  indefatigable  intri¬ 
guer.” 


Kollek  to  testify 
at  fraud  trial 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek 
will  appear  as  a  prosecution  witness 
in  the  trial  of  seven  former  municipal 
workers  charged  with  theft,  fraud 
and  bribe-taking.  All  seven  were 
formerly  members  of  the  workers’ 
committee. 

Koliek's  name  was  added  yester¬ 
day  to  the  list  of  86  witnesses  id  the 
case  against  former  city  beautifica¬ 
tion  chief  Mordecbai  Darwish;  city 
councillor  and  former  municipal 
worker  Avraham  Tubal;  Haim 
Cohen,  who  was  in  charge  of  special 
events;  deputy  Jerusalem  fire  chief 
Moshe  Mizrahi;  secretary  of  the 
municipal  workers’  union  Rafael 
Siboni;  municipal  sports  director 
ZionTurgeraan;  and  Menashe  Ram- 
zy,  supervisor  of  public  parks. 

They  are  charged  with  numerous 
offences  involving  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  Most  of  the 
charges  centre  on  thefts  from  the 
municipal  workers'  pension  fund 
and  taking  bribes  from  institutions 
that  deal  with  the  fund.  (Itim). 


Hava  Ya’ari  appeals 

TEL  AVTV  (Itim).  -  Hava  Ya’ari, 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  for 
the  March  1985  murder  of  tourist 
Mala  Malavsky.  has  appealed  to  the 
High  Court  to  reduce  her  sentence. 


THE  JEWISH  AGENCY 
ISRAEL  EDUCATION  FUND 
TENDER  No.  81/630/87 

1.  THE  JEWISH  AGENCY  (hereinafter  the  Agency)  invites  tenders  from  buikfing 
contractors  For  the  construction  of:  THE  HELLER  PREWNDERGARTEN-NUBSBtY 
IN  KFAR  SABA 

2.  The  projected  construction  is  approximately  480  sq.m. 

3.  Conditions  of  the  tender  as  well  as  other  pertinent  information  can  be  obtained  from 
Monday.  February  16, 1987,  from  the  Agency,  17  Kaplan  Sheet,  Tel  Aviv,  room  717 
between  9 DO  am.-i2.-00  p  m.,  against  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  N1S  300.- 

4.  A  special  four  of  the  construction  site  for  contractors  win  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
February  25.  1987  departing  at  1 0  a.m.  from  the  Engineer’s  office  at  the  Kfar  Saba 
Municipality  building. 

5.  Bids  should  be  submitted  not  later  than  1  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  March 25. 1887  el 

the  address  mentioned  m  paragraph  3  above. 

6  This  tender  is  open  only  to  conbadors  registered  in  accordance  with  the  Act  regarding 
Registration  of  Contractors  ior  the  execution  of  Engineering  and  Construction  Works 
1969  such  contrectoro  to  abide  by  requirements  of  the  Act  and  to  be  eligfcle  to  carry 

toe  work®  as  specified. 

7.  The  Agency  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  bid. 


Syrian,  anti-Israeli  slogans  and  hurl¬ 
ing  stones. 

Of  the  13  people  arrested,  four 
were  released  yesterday.  The  re¬ 
mainder  are  due  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  courts  today  with  a  request 
that  they  be  remanded  in  custody. 

According  to  the  MK,  the  Druse 
bad  wanted  to  mark  the  fifth 
anniversary  of  Israel's  annexation  of 
the  Golan  Heights  by  unveiling  a 
statue  of  Druse  Hero  Sultan  el- 
Atrash.  Atshe  said  that  similar  de¬ 
monstrations  had  been  held  in  the 
past  without  police  intervention. 

He  said  that  the  residents  of  Ma- 
jdal  Shams,  Massadeh  and 
Bukhatha  had  promised  beforehand 
not  to  create  a  fuss.  The  rioting  had 
turned  the  extremists,  who  consti¬ 
tute  die  minority  in  the  villages,  into 
heroes,  Atshe  said. 

Syrian  TV.  he  added,  had  devoted 


15  minutes  to  the  events  that  had 
occurred  in  the  Golan  Druse  vil¬ 
lages. 

Atshe  said  that  over  the  years 
Israeli  Druse  had  worked  bard  to  try 
to  persuade  their  brethren  on  the 
Golan  to  recognize  the  benefits  of 
being  part  of  the  Israeli  state.  These 
activities  had  succeeded  in  the  13 
years  following  the  Six  Day  War. 
But  later  the  authorities  had  taken  a 
tougher  line,  annexing  the  region 
and  imposing  Israeli  citizenship  on 
the  local  residents  against  their  will. 

The  authorities,  he  said,  were  not 
doing  enough  to  support  the  moder¬ 
ates  in  the  villages  who  constituted 
the  "silent  majority." 

Atshe  stressed  that  Israeli  Druse 
citizens  deplored  any  actions  against 
Israeli  forces,  the  state  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  also  strongly  conde¬ 
mned  the  pro-Syrian  sentiments  ex- 


AMAL 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 

But  his  main  objective  has  always 
been  to  achieve  and  maintain  a  mod¬ 
icum  of  stability  and  a  minimum 
level  of  prosperity  for  the  predomi¬ 
nantly  Shi’ite  population  of  South 
Lebanon. 

For  this  reason  Daoud  has  given 
his  backing  to  Unifil,  which  is  de¬ 
ployed  in  the  region  and  which  he 
regards  as  a  stabilizing  factor  amid 
the  general  turmoil  in  Lebanon. 

The  villagers  themselves,  for  the 
most  part,  also  tend  to  be  less  fana¬ 
tical  in  their  desire  to  "free  the 
south,"  preferring  to  concentrate 
their  efforts  on  the  basic  issue  of 
survival. 

At  the  same  time,  they  vehement¬ 
ly  oppose  any  resurgence  of  the  PLO 
or  other  armed  Palestinian  ele¬ 
ments.  It  was  the  blockade  of  the 
Rashidiyeb  Palestinian  refugee 
camp  near  Tyre  by  South  Lebanon’s 
Amal  Shi'ites  that  triggered  the  cur¬ 
rent  "camps  war"  in  Lebanon. 

This  attitude  on  the  part  of  Daoud 
and  his  followers  has  brought  them 
into  conflict  with  extremist  Shi’ite 
factions  and  the  Hizbullah  which 
have  been  making  political  capital 
out  of  their  attacks  on  SLA  and  IDF 
forces  in  the  security  zone. 

The  zealots  have  followed  up  their 
efforts  on  the  battlefield  by  trying  to 
impose  their  will  and  religious  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  local  population. 

So  far  their  attempts  to  outlaw, 
alcohol  have  not  been  overly  suc¬ 
cessful.  While  the  majority  of  South 
Lebanon's  Shi'ites  are  observant, 
they  are  not  fanatics.  And  some  of 
the  population  is  Christian  and 
•Druse. 

According  to  South  Lebanese 
sources,  the  Hizbullah  has  been 
closely  cooperating  with  Palestinian 
terrorists.  Most  of  the  attacks 
mounted  against  IDF  and  SLA 


forces,  prior  to  the  camps  war,  were 
carried  out  with  the  assistance  of 
Palestinian  fighters. 

The  Hizbullah  has  glorified  its 
fighting  role,  accusing  Daoud  and 
his  supporters  of  abetting  Israel  by 
keeping  the  Palestinians  penned  in 
their  camps  and  not  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  battle  against  "the  com¬ 
mon  enemy /’Israel. 

Daoud  countered  by  announcing 
his  resignation  in  an  attempt  to 
prove  to  himself  and  the  other  poli¬ 
tical  power-brokers,  including  the 
Iranians  and  the  Syrians,  that  he  has 
the  full  support  of  the  local  popula¬ 
tion.  r  • 

It  was  that  backing  in  the  past  that 
enabled  Daoud  to  hold  out  against 
strong  Iranian  and  Syrian  pressure  to 
lift  the  siege  of  Rashidiyeh  and 
neighbouring  Palestinian  refugee 
camps. 

This  week  the  Amal  militiamen 
manning  the  blockade  grudgingly 
allowed  essential  food  and  medical 
supplies  into  these  camps,  in  line 
with  the  agreement  reached  with  the 
national  AmaJ  leadership. 

Significantly,  however.  Daoud 
distanced  himself  from  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  was  not  present  when  the 
first  convoys  of  supplies  were 
allowed  in. 

In  this,  too,  he  appears  to  have 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
Shi'ites  in  South  Lebanon. 

As  another  South  Lebanese 
source  put  it:  “The  Shi’ites  here  are 
determined  to  ensure  there  will  be 
no  return  to  the  pre-1982  days  when 
the  PLO  and  other  armed  Palesti¬ 
nian  elements  subjugated  the  entire 
region  and  lorded  it  over  the  villa¬ 
gers." 

This  is  precisely  the  policy  that 
Daoud  has  advocated  and  im¬ 
plemented  all  along. 


pressed  by  some  of  the  protesters  on 
Saturday,  mainly  in  Majdal  Shams. 

"As  law-abiding  citizens  whose 
loyalty  to  the  state  is  unquestioned, 
we  cannot  tolerate  the  pro-Syrian 
and  anti-Israeli  expressions,  no  mat¬ 
ter  who  utters  them,"  he  said.  But  he 
added:  “By  the  same  token  we  de¬ 
plore  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Israeli  authorities  which  might  pro¬ 
voke  the  kind  of  violent  response 
that  we  saw  on  Saturday.”  - 

Atshe  said  the  Israeli  Druse 
wanted  to  assist  in  the  absorption 
and  integration  of  the  Golan  Druse 
into  the  Israeli  state,  but  they 
needed  the  authorities’  support  and 
the  adoption  of  realistic  policies. 

He  maintained  that  given  the  right 
approach  and  sufficient  backing  for 
the  moderate  faction  among  the 
14,000  Golan  Druse,  this  goal  was 
still  attainable. 


SHAMIR 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 

our  area  is  through  direct  negotia¬ 
tions.  An  international  conference  is 
the  opposite  of  direct  negotiations." 

.  The  international  conference  was 
being  sought  by  those  Arab  conn-  - 
tries  which  do  not  want  to  negotiate 
with  Israel,  the  prime  minister  said. 
Shamir  added  that  he  did  not  think 
the  differences  of  opinion  at  home 
would  have  a  detrimental  effect  on 
his  visit. 

Asked  whether  he'  believed  he 
would  be  embarrassed  during  his 
talks  in  Washington  by  the  disclo¬ 
sures  yesterday  about  the  activities 
of  convicted  spy  :Poflart£  " 

•Sbasainsaid:  “tdorft“  know4  all  the' 
details  that  were  published  in  The  ' 
Washington  Post.  But  it  doesn’t  mat¬ 
ter.  That  [Pollard’s  activity]  was 
done  against  the  policies  of  the 
Israeli  government." 

Since  Pollard's  arrest,  Israel  has  s 
been  cooperating  with  the  U.S.  au¬ 
thorities  in  their  investigation  of  the 
affair,  Shamir  said. 


Border  status  for 
Golan  settlements 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  cabinet  decided  yesterday 
that  settlements  on  the  Golan 
Heights  will  from  now  on  be  treated 
according  to  criteria  similar  to  those 
applying  to  towns  and  villages  on  or 
near  the  border  with  Lebanon. 

These  are  commonly  called 
“confrontation-line  settlements”  in 
Hebrew.  The  classification  entitles 
the  inhabitants  to  various  income  tax 
exemptions,  offers  special  incentives 
to  investors  in  the  respective  locali¬ 
ties  and  entitles  the  local  authorities 
to  apply  for  special  civil  defence 
budgets. 


British  Ambassador  to  Lebanon  John  Grey  (with  sunglasses)  met  with 
Druse  militia  leader  Walid  Jumblatt  (left)  yesterday  in  Jumblatt’s 
hometown  of  Moukhtara,  southeast  of  . Beirut.  Gray  passed  on  a 
message  from  British  Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe  regarding 
church  envoy  Terry  Waite,  who  disappeared  in  the  Lebanese  capital 
January  20  while  trying  to  negotiate  the  freedom  of  foreign  hostages. 

(Reuter  telephoto) 

Cabinet  opposes  bill  to 
provide  for  more  abortions  { 


By  ASHER  W  ALLFISH  “ 

Post  Knesset  Correspondent ' 
Because  of  the  limitations  of  the 
status  quo  on  religious  issues,  the 
cabinet  decided  yesterday  to  oppose 
a  private  member’s  bill  In  the  Knes¬ 
set  enlarging,  the  categories  of 
women  entitled  to  receive  legal 
abortions. 

This  decision  was  taken  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  appeal  by  the  ministers 
of  justice  and  of  religious  affairs, 
against  a  filike  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ministers  on  Legislation 
last  week. 

-  With  most  of  its  membership  ab¬ 
sent,  the  committee  last  week  de¬ 
cided  by  two  votes  against  one  to 
give  parliamentary  support  to  the 
private  member’s  bill  by.  Shulainit 
Aioni  (Citizens.  Rights  Movement) 
whereby  "difficult  family  or  sotial' 
'circumstances’*  would  be  a  valid 
reason  for  permitting  an  abortion.  - 
The  cabinet  majority  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  against  siding  with  Alo- 
hi's  initiative.  The  two  ministers  who 
voted  for  it  last  week.  Communica¬ 
tions  Minister  Amnon  Rubinstein 
and  Agriculture  Minister  Aryeh 


Nehamkin,  were  joined  by  Health 
Minister  IShoshaha '  Arbeli- 
Almoslino.  •  - 

But  other  Alignment  ministers, 
who  personally  favour  the  Aioni 
initiative,  did  not  vote  for  it  because 
of  the  status  quo  on  religions  issues 
whereby  relevant  decisions  and 
changes  require  the  assent  of  the 
Orthodox  parties. 

.  What  Aioni  wants  to  restore  to  the 
Penal' Code  rs  section  five  of  Article 
316,  permitting  legal  abortions 
where  "continuance of  die  pregnan¬ 
cy  is  likely  to  cause  grave  harm  to  the 
woman  or  her  children  owing  to  the 
difficult  family  or  social  drcuinst- 
anccs  in  which  she-  finds  herself  and 
which  prevail  in  her  environment;" 

■  The  government  headed  by  for¬ 
mer  prime  minister  Menachem  B&- 1 
gin,  which  took  office  in  1977;  stracftJT 
this  section  out  of  Article  316  in  the 
wake  of  an  agreement  Path  the 
Orthodox  parties  spearheaded  by 
Agudat  Yisrael.  • 

When  the  Aioni  private  bili  comes 
up  in  the  Knesset,  all  coalition  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  constrained  to  vote 
against  it  by  coalition  discipline. 


(M 

l  m 


Hammer  to  consult  dayanim 
before  acting  oo  petition 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO  ^ 

1  JentsafexnPost  Reporter 
Religious  Affairs  Minister  Zevu- 
lun  Hammer  intends  to  consult  die 
chief  rabbis  before  taking  action  on 
the  52  rabbis  and  dayanim  (rabbinic¬ 
al  court  judges)  who  circulated  a 
petition  against  a  High  Court  of 
Justice  ruling.  •  “ 

The  petition  called  for  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  a  High  Court  Tilling  that  the 
Interior  Ministry  mast  register 
Shoshana  Miller,  a  Reform  convert, . 
as  a  Jews  on  her  identity  card. 

Attorney-General  Yosef  Harish 
asked  Hammer  to  take  disciplinary 
measures  against  the  petitioners, 
who  he  said  had  apparently  commit¬ 
ted  the  criminal  offence  of  “ob¬ 
structing  justice  and  being  in  con¬ 
tempt  of  court.” 

Harish  told  Hammer  that  in  the 
“public  interest"  he  would  not  initi¬ 
ate  “wholesale  prosecution"  before 
hearing  what  measures  Hammer  was 


•  taking.  ■  •  :  -  . 

Sources  in  the  Religious 'Affairs 
Ministry  said  yesterday  that  after  the 
consultation  with  the.  chief  rabbis, 
which  should  take  place  some  time 
today,  Hammer  would  probably  not 
do'  more  than  send  a  letter  to  the 
offending  dayanim,  pointing  out  that 
as  pablicoffirials  they  were  wrong  to 
criticize  the  High  Court  and  asking 
them  not  to  repeat  such  an  act.( 

Ministry  officials  yesterday  dted  a 
precedent  in  which  the  attorney^ 
general  had  tefiised  to  take  action  i  , 
against  then  High  Court  justice 
Haim  Cohn,  who  had  told  an  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewish.group  that  some  Israeli 
laws  were  racist 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  yester¬ 
day  ordered  Hammer  to  explain 
within  45  days  why  he  is  not  taking 
disciplinary  action  against  tire  reli¬ 
gious  court  judges.  The  court  was 
acting  on  a  petition  submitted  last 
week  by  MK  Yair  Tsaban  (Mapam). 


NIS  17m.  for  anniversary  fete 


Deceptive  quiet  at  Soroka  Hospital 


By  BRADLEY  BURSTON 
For  the  Jerusalem  Post 

BEERSHEBA.  -  “Do  you  hear'  that?”  asked  an  after¬ 
noon  shift  nurse  in  a  Soroka  Hospital  pediatric  ward 
yesterday.  "It’s  so  quiet,  you  can  hear  the  leaves  rustling 
outside  the  window." 

The  quiet  characterized  not  only  the  pediatric  ward, 
but  all  of  Soroka  yesterday,  as  hospital  administrative 
and  maintenance  workers  went  out  on  strike.  Voices 
1  were  low  and  activity  was  minimal. 

But  for  Soroka  veterans  the  quiet  was  anything  but 
calming.  After  five  years  of  intermittent  labour  disputes, 
they  recognize  the  classic  sign  of  the  first  day  of  a  hospital 
strike:  an  unsettling  silence  as  patients  and  staff  hold 
their  breath. 

“Just  wait,”  a  doctor  said  yesterday.  “The  first  day  is 
always  like  this.  If  the  strike  lasts  even  a  little  longer, 
slowly  but  surely  all  hell  will  break  loose.” 

As  a  Kupat  Holim-owned  institution,  Soroka  was 
untouched  by  recent  labour  disputes  at  government 
hospitals.  But  memories  of  past  strikes  here  are  fresh  and 
frightening. 


As  the  only  hospital  for  over  half  of  the  land  area  of  the 
state  of  Israel,  Soroka’s  importance  for  the  southern 
region's  health  care  has  few  parallels. 

More  births  by  far  take  place  here  than  at  any  other 
Israeli  hospital  -  twice  as  many,  for  example  as  at  Sheba 
Hospital  or  Tel  Hashomer.  Soroka  is  virtually  the  only 
formal  address  for  health  care  for  at  least  half  of  the 
South's  80.000  Beduin,  and  for  many  of  the  350,000  Jews 
as  well.  The  hospital  serves  a  population  -of  daunting 
ethnic  and  socio-economic  diversity,  and  deals  with 
diseases  ranging  from  tuberculosis  to  newly  discovered 
metabolic  disorders,  from  polio  to  Aids. 

Although  signs  of  a  strike  were  difficult  to  discern 
yesterday,  the  fear  rooted  in  dependency  on  Soroka  was 
much  in  evidence. 

In  surgical  wards,  patients  who  had  waited  long 
periods  for  scheduled  operations  faced  additional  delays. 
In  infant  and  pediatric  wards,  nurses  began  gearing  up 
for  the  gruelling  task  of  wash  ing  and  sterilizing  thousands 
of  feeding  bottles,  a  job  normally  done  by  maintenance 
workers. 


By  ASHER  WALLETSH 
By  the  slimmest  of  majorities,  10 
votes  against  nine,  the  cabinet  de¬ 
cided  yesterday  to  allocate  NIS  17 
’million  to  pay  for  the  country’s  40th 
anniversary  celebrations. 

Finance  Minister  Mosbe  Nissan 
said  that  the  stringent  budget  cats  far 
health,  education  and  welfare  ser¬ 
vices  made  the  proposal  to  allocate 
NIS  17m.  seem  excessive,  and  he 
suggested  that  the  celebrations  be 
allocated  NIS  9m.  But  his  proposal 


wan  only  nine  votes. 

flooring  Minister  David  Levy  and 
Religious  ABUTS.  Minister  Zevuhm 
Hammer  spoke  strongly  against  the 
allocation,  which  just  .scraped 
through. 

In  a.rdated  decision  last  Friday „  a ,  M 
separate  sum  of  NIS  1.25m.  was  * 
allocated  to  pay  for  the  celebrations 
marking  the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
ramification  of  Jerusalem. 

Ministers  did  not  vote  yesterday 
along  party  fines. 


Approval  for  5,000  illegal  homes 


By  ELAINE  FLETCHER 
and  ASHER  WALLFISH 
About  5,000  illegally  built  Arab, 
and  Druse  homes  in  the  central  and 
northern  regions  will  receive  re¬ 
troactive  approval  under  the  Mark o- 
vitcb  report  which  was  unanimously 
approved  yesterday  by  the  cabinet. 

The  report's  recommendations 
also  call  for  the  destruction  of  up  to 
250  illegally  built  homes  in  the  same 
regions,  said  Amos  Gil  boa,  aide  to 
Moshe  Arens,  minister  in  charge  of 
minority  affairs.  Those  homes  are 
encroaching  upon  utilities,  roads  or 
public  institutions. 

Several  hundred  other  buildings 
would  receive  provisional  permits, 
with  their  ultimate  fete  to  be  deter¬ 


mined  later.  Gilboa  said. 

Regarding  the  Negev  region,  the 
report  calls  for  long-term  negotia¬ 
tions  to  transfer  thousands  of  Beduin  - 
from  scattered  “illegal’'  huts  and 
buildings  to  seven  government- 
recognized  settlements. 

The  report  also  contains  recom¬ 
mendations  for  accommodating  fu¬ 
ture  building  needs  in  the  Arab  and 
Druse  sector,  including  the  en- 
couragement  of  high-rise  apartment 
building,  expansion  of  municipal  re¬ 
sidential  zones,  and  granting  local 
councils  the  power  to  appropriate 
land  for  new  building. 

Arab  leaders,  however,  com¬ 
plained  yesterday  that  they  feared 
the  report  on  Illegal  building  did  not 


do  enough  to  address  the  underlying 
problem  of  future  population 

growth. 

Druse  leaders,  meanwhile,  have 
said  that  the  Housing  Ministry  must 
allot  their  communities  money  for 
intensive  apartment  construction  if 
the  government  wants  a  fun¬ 
damental  solution  to  the  illegal- 
building  problem. 

The  cabinet,  meanwhile,  set  up  a 
special  committee  of  ministers, 
beaded  by  Prime  Minister  Shamir,  to 
decide  on  procedures  and  timetables' 
for  homes  that  must  be  demolished. 
In  most  cases,  those  homeowners 
.  won't  receive  compensation,  Gilboa 
said. 


In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce  the  death  of 

IDA  WALDMAN  vt 

inokfage.  . 

The  funeral  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  February  17, 1987 
(Shvat  1 8  5746)  at  1 2  noon,  iri  the  old  Herzfiya  cemetery  ■ . 

Shiva  at  the  Shamir  residence,  .1 4  Recanati, 
RamalAyiypimrrie}.  ;  ■ 

The  Shamir,  Uttwin  and  Waldman  Families 


With  deep  sorrow^  we  announce  the  death  of 
our  mother  and  grandmother 

MARY  REISS 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Sunday,  February  1 5. 
Shiva-at  22  Pinsker  StM  Jerusalem  (7  p.m.). 


The  Family 
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10,000 quit  Rashidiyeh  as  siege  ends 


^  TYRE  ( Reuter).  -  At  least  10,000  Palestinian 
2  refugees.  many  gaunt  from  hunger,  streamed 
-from  South  Lebanon's  Rashidiyeh  camp  eartv 
t  yesterday  when  Shi’ite  Moslem  fighters  lifted  their 

-  siege  for  the  first  time  in  17  weeks,  police  said. 

Z  c.7?ey  said  die  exodus  began  at  dawn  after  the 

-  Shi  ite  Am al  militia  announced  the  partial  lifting 

*  of  the  siege,  saying  the  refugees  could  leave  the 

*  camP  for  five  hours  a  day  to  buy  food  and  seek 

-  medical  attention. 

Refugees  thronged  this  city  port,  shopping  for 
T  *ood  ^  meeting  friends  and  relatives  they  had 
not  seen  throughout  the  four-month  “Camps 
.  war.” 

Z  Some  left  for  other  refugee  camps  in  the  area.  “I 
'  wll  not  return  (to  Rashidiyeh)  because  the  situa- 
Ttion  there  is  intolerable,”  said  40-year-old  Aliya 
al-Ahmad. 

-  Amal  has  apparently  responded  to  mounting 
inrernationd  pressure  to  end  the  Palestinian- 
Shi’ite  feuding  in  which  about  800  people  have 


been  killed  since  September  30. 

The  loosening  of  the  siege  followed  Amai’s 
reoccupation  of  positions  at  the  Sidon-area  village 
of  Maghdousheh.  located  on  a  strategic  hilltop 
dominating  the  country’s  coastal  road  and  seized 
by  Palestinians  in  a  frontal  assault  last  November. 
’  in  Beirut,  meanwhile,  the  plight  of  refugees  in 
Bourj  al-Barajneh  camp  remained  bleak  despite 
emergency  supplies  of  flour  and  milk  powder 
which  reached  the  shantytown  early  Saturday 
under  the  supervision  of  Iranian  and  Syrian  offi¬ 
cials. 

Amal  has  allowed  scores  of  wounded  or  sick 
women  and  children  to  leave  the  camp,  and  the 
militiamen  were  seen  handing  out  food  and  blank¬ 
ets  to  refugees  clustered  in  a  local  school. 

Pauline  Cutting,  a  35-year-old  British  surgeon 
who  has  been  working  at  Bourj  al-Barajeneh*s 
Haifa  clinic,  said  Saturday  that  refugees  still  inside 
the  camp  were  beginning  to  die  “directly  and 
indirectly  because  of  malnutrition.” 


Jets  raid  11  Iranian  towns 


BAGHDAD.  -  Iraq  said  yesterday 
its  warplanes  raided  Teheran.  Isfa¬ 
han  and  10  other  towns  and  cities  to 
make  Iran’s  leaders  understand 
.  “that  insistence  on  war  means  more 
destruction  for  Iran.” 

A  high  command  communique 
said  Iraqi  warplanes  carried  out  des¬ 
tructive  raids  on  Teheran  and  the 
holy  city  of  Qom  at  11  p.m.  Satur¬ 
day. 

Iraqi  aircraft  have  raided  Teheran 
10  times  in  the  past  four  days  and 
.  Qom  more  than  25  times  since  Iran 
;  launched  its  cross-border  offensive 
on  southern  Iraq  on  January  9. 

The  communique  said  that  yester¬ 
day  Iraqi  jets  yesterday  hit  Tabriz. 
.Dezfuland  Pol-e-Dokhtar,aswellas 
■  the  townofAiwan.  40km.  east  of  the 
.  border  town  of  Sumar.  for  the  first 
time. 

Other  towns-  raided  were  Khorra- 
mabad  and  Kuhdasht  in  the  west, 
Sbahpur  in  the  north-west  near  the 
Turkish  border.  Jwara.  Doroud  and 

Ukrainian  party 
official  sacked  for 
abuse  of  power 

MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  A  Commun¬ 
ist  Party  official  in  the  Ukraine  has 
been  dismissed  following  the  unlaw¬ 
ful  arrest  of  a  reporter  who  exposed 
abuses  of  power,  Ukrainian  party 
leader  Vladimir  Shcherbitsky  said 
yesterday. 

Shcherbitsky,  also  a  member  of 
the  ruling  Soviet  party  politburo, 
said  tn  the  party  newspaper  Pravda 
that  Boris  Goncharenko,  party  chief 
for  the  Voroshilovgrad  region,  had 
been  sacked  after  gross  violations  of 
the  law  in  the  region. 

These  inducted  the  £tfe$t  on; 
hooliganism  charges  of  reporter  Vik¬ 
tor  Berkhin  in  the  dty  of  Voroshilov¬ 
grad  last  July. 

The  dismissal  of  Goncharenko, 
"60,  a  member  of  the  party  Central 
Committee  in  Moscow,  followed  the 
sacking  last  month  of  A.  Dichenko, 
a  senior  Ukrainian  KGB  security 
police  officer,  for  his  role  in  Ber-  , 
kb  in’s  arrest. 

Shcherbitsky  said  in  a  front-page 
article  that  several  other  officials, 
including  Voroshilovgrad  dty  party 
chief  O.  KotJyar  and  R.  Zverev, 
head  of  the  region’s  dty  coundl,  had 
been  severely  reprimanded. 


Qudarez.  the  communique  said. 

Iraqi  jets  flew  105  sorties  yester¬ 
day.  and  one  aircraft  was  lost  -  the 
second  in  the  past  24  hours  and  the 
14th  since  January  9.  the  communi¬ 
que  said. 

The  vice-chairman  of  Iraq’s  ruling 
Revolutionary  Command  Coundl, 
Izzat  Ibrahim,  said  on  Saturday: 
“Iraqi  air  raids  will  be  stepped  up  in 
the  forthcoming  period  to  cover  all 
Iranian  territory  unless  Iran  listens 
to  Iraq’s  appeal  for  peace.” 

The  offidal  Iranian  news  agency 
Ima  said  an  Iraqi  war  plane  was  shot 
down  yesterday  by  Islamic  Guards 
over  the  central  Iranian  dty  of  Isfa¬ 
han. 

Ima  quoted  an  Islamic  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Guards  Corps  communique 
as  saying  the  jet.  a  MiG-25,  was  hit 
by  a  surface-to-air  missile  at  65.000 
feet,  and  the  wreckage  rained  on 
Isfahan  suburbs. 

Iran  yesterday  confirmed  that 
Hadi  Khamenei,  brother  of  Presi¬ 


dent  .Ali  Khamenei,  had  been 
wounded  in  a  handgrenade  and 
machine  gun  attack  by  members  of 
the  Majahedin  Khalk  underground 
last  Wednesday. 

The  attack  occurred  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  dty  of  Mashahd  during  a 
parade  to  mark  the  Sth  anniversary 
of  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini's 
Islamic  revolution. 

Khameini  was  reported  to  be  in 
hospital  in  “satisfactory  condition.” 

Minister  of  Information  Moham¬ 
mad  Reyshahri  told  the  newspaper 
Ettelaai  that  the  attacker  and  his 
commander  were  killed  by  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Guards,  who  lost  one  man  in 
the  inddent. 

Mujahedin  sources  told  the 
Assodated  Press  office  in  Nicosia,  in 
a  telexed  message  from  Paris,  that  an 
Iranian  intelligence  officer,  a  Mos¬ 
lem  clergyman  and  50  other  people 
were  wounded  in  the  attack.  (Reu¬ 
ter,  AP,  AFP) 


Ambush  sparks  fear  of 
terrorist  wave  in  Italy 


ROME  ( AP).  -  Romans  laid  flowers 
yesterday  at  the  site  of  an  ambush 
where  two  policemen  were  shot  to 
death,  and  Italians  expressed  fears 
of  a  possible  return  of  the  terrorism 
that  bloodied  their  streets  not  long 
ago. 

Up  to  10  assailants,  armed  with 
automatic  weapons  and  shotguns, 
attacked  a  mail  track  Saturday,  kill¬ 
ing  two  police  escorts  and  seriously 
wounding  a  third  before  fleeing  with 
an  estimated  $850,000. 

",  Thej,  meticulous  planning,  and 
■methods  used  in  the  ambush  cany  • 
the  hallmarks  of  other  attacks  by 
left-wing  terrorists,  said  a  Rome* 
police  offidal. 

While  be  would  not  rale  out  the 
work  of  “common  criminals,”  the 
offidal  said  a  claim  of  responsibility 
by  the  most  feared  of  Italy’s  urban 
guerrillas,  the  Red  Brigades,  and  the 
allied  Union  of  Fighting  Commun¬ 
ists,  “appears  credible." 

"A  spectre  that  returns,”  wrote 
the  Rome  daily  II  Messaggero  in  a 
front-page  editorial  yesterday, 
echoed  the  mass-drculation  daily 
Corriere  della  Sera:  “a  very  black 


Saturday  that  creates  fears  of  a  re¬ 
turn  of  the  years  of  lead,”  referring 
to  the  rampant  terrorism  of  the  197% 

Premier  Bettino  Craxi  conde¬ 
mned  “the  horrible  and  fanatic  vio¬ 
lence  that  has  cut  off  the  life  of  men 
who  served  the  state  and  collective 
will,”  and  promised  to  use  “every 
means  possible.. .to  impede  a  new 
diffusion  of  criminal  terrorism.” 

In  a  residential  area  of  western 
Rome,  citizens  yesterday  laid 
wreaths  and  bunches  of  flowers; at 
the  site.of  the  attack.  .  •. ,.  j 

At  nearby  San  Camiilo  Hospital 
where  two  of  the  four  getaway  carsi 
were  later  found  abandoned,  the 
wounded  officer  was  recovering 
slowly. 

Dr.  Michelino  de  Medici  said  29- 
year-old  Pasquale  Pareute  was  in 
“improving  but  still  guarded"  condi¬ 
tion  after  surgeons  removed  six  bul¬ 
lets  and  bullet  fragments  from  his 
body. 

An  anonymous  telephone  caller  to 
a  newspaper  office  in  Bologna  on 
Saturday  claimed  the  attack  on  be¬ 
half  of  both  the  Red  Brigades  and 
the  Union  of  Fighting  Communists. 


Soviet  police  shift  to  high-tech 


By  WLADCVHR  STRUMINSKI 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
BONN.  -  The  Soviet  state  security 
agencies  may  have  obtained  tech¬ 
nological  information  from  the  West 
German  Federal  Office  of  Criminal 
Investigations  (BKA)  that  could 
help  the  Soviets  in  their  fight  against 
political  dissidents. 

The  technology  is  a  tool  in  analyz¬ 
ing  and  identifying  voices.  The  BKA 
says  it  is  the  world  leader  in  this  field 
largely  due  to  its  sophisticated  elec¬ 
tronic  data-processing  equipment. 

In  West  Germany,  voice  identi¬ 
fication  is  a  tool  in  criminal  cases 
involving  the  recording  of  suspects’ 
voices,  such  as  in  kidnapping  cases. 


In  the  Soviet  Union,  however, 
voice  identification  can  be  used  in 
identifying  callers  to  dissidents 
whose  phones  are  being  tapped. 
Soviet  affairs  experts  told  The  Jeru¬ 
salem  Post. 

Sources  at  the  BKA  told  The  Post 
that  a  Soviet  delegation  visiting  the 
BKA  headquarters  in  Wiesbaden 
last  year  was  given  access  to  and 
information  about  the  voice- 
identification  programme. 

Although  much  of  the  information 
was  public  knowledge,  the  Soviets 
apparently  were  given  additional  in¬ 
formation  which  the  BKA  is  not 
compelled  to  disclose  in  court,  such 


as  the  modus  operandi  of  various 
pieces  of  equipment. 

The  Soviet  affairs  experts  said  that 
if  valuable  information  in  this  field , 
was  indeed  revealed  to  the  Soviets,  i 
this  was  a  grave  mistake  by  West : 
Germany. 

The  Soviet  Union  lags  behind  the 
West  in  computer  technology,  and 
the  development  of  a  voice- 
identifying  device  has  been  a  long- 
’  standing  aim  of  Soviet  state  security 
organs,  both  for  use  against  dissi¬ 
dents  and  for  other  purposes. 

In  his  novel  The  First  Circle,  writ¬ 
ten  some  20  years  ago,  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  described  a  scene 
where  a  group  of  engineers  in  a 
special  political  prison  for  scientists 
during  the  post-war  Stalin  era  is 
ordered  to  develop  such  a  device  to 
enable  the  secret  police  to  track 
down  political  opponents. 


Sporadic  fighting  between  Amal  militiamen  and 
Palestinians  continued  there  and  at  the  sistercamp 
of  ShatiUa  Saturday.  Four  people  were  reported 
killed  in  the  feuding. 

Cutting  said  some  flour  was  driven  into  the 
shell-scarred  Bourj  al-Barajneh  camp  Saturday 
morning,  but  the  supplies  were  not  expected  to 
last  more  than  a  few  days. 

Cutting  also  was  quoted  yesterday  as  saying  six 
people  died,  and  she  amputated  the  legs  erf  seven 
others  gunned  down  when  they  rushed  to  meet 
food  trucks  trying  to  get  into  Bourj  al-Barajneh. 

The  London  Sunday  Times  quoted  her  assaying 
that  a  total  of  24  people  were  wounded  in  the 
bombardment  last  Friday  by  the  Amal  militiamen 
besieging  the  camp  who  blocked  UN  trucks. 

Unidentified  men,  meanwhile,  seized  food  be¬ 
longing  to  a  UN  relief  organization  in  south 
Lebanon,  saying  it  will  be  taken  to  Rashidiyeh,  a 
UN  official  in  Vienna  said  yesterday. 


Ireland  goes 
to  the  polls 
tomorrow 

By  DAVID  HOROVITZ 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

LONDON.  -  If  the  Irish  Republic 
of  the  1980s  wen  an  individiial,  it 
would  have  been  arrested  long  ago. 
The  national  debt  is  so  colossal  that 
the  entire  nation’s  tax  revenues 
only  just  meet  the  interest  pay¬ 
ments;  unemployment  is  currently 
.20  per  cent  and  rising;  interest  rates 
are  Europe’s  highest  at  over  13  per 
cent;  and  emigration  is  back  to 
levels  of  the  1940s  and  ’50s. 

Amid  these  rather  numbing  sta¬ 
tistics,  the  nation  goes  to  the  polls 
tomorrow,  voting  in  a  general  dec- 
tiou> 

Prime  Minister  Garret  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  and  Charles  J.  Haughey 
are  the  two  contenders  for  lead¬ 
ership.  Each  is  determined  to  win 
the  political  battle  he  has  waged  in 
the  Republic  throughout  the  1980s 
-  Garret  the  Good  versus  Charlie 
the  Visionary. 

FitzGerald  and  his  Fine  Gael 
party  have  been  in  power  suet 
1982,  inheriting  an  economic  crisis 
precipitated  by  Hanghey’s  irres¬ 
ponsible  public  spending,  and 
doing  little  to  put  matters  right. 

FitzGerald’s  only  widely  ack¬ 
nowledged  achievement  has  been 
the  Anglo-Irish  Agreement,  which 
granted  Dublin  a  formal  role  in 
policy  form  illation  in  the  north 
through  an  intergovennental  con¬ 
ference. 

The  agreement  was  received 
warmly  in  the  Republic,  even 
among  supporters  of  Haugbey’s 
Fianna  Fail  party,  and  Haughey ’s 
public  hostility  to  it  has  probably, 
cost  him  a  fair  amount  of  support  ■> 
. .  -  .Still,  .jB&uiate  .as.  last  week,' 
.  Haughey  was  thought  to  be  coasting 
to  victory  and  a  majority  tathe. 
166-seat  Dublin  partiament  -  the 
Dafl.  This  despite  a  chequered  past 
that  hay  included  bugging  the  tele¬ 
phones  of  cabinet  colleagues  and  an 
involvement  in  IRA  gun-running. 

A  70-minute  TV  debate  last 
Thursday  seems  to  have  thrown  a 
spanner  in  the  works. 

FitzGerald,  wide-eyed  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  determined  expression, 
apparently  won  the  day  over  his 
blustering  opponent.  Where  Fitz¬ 
Gerald  spoke  in  specifics,  detailing 
the  tax  reductions  and  welfare  cuts 
he  plans  to  Implement,  Haughey 
was  all  generaOties. 

While  FitzGerald  has  been  large¬ 
ly  ineffectual  in  the  last  four  years, 
particularly  in  alleviating  economic 
hardships,  be  has  been  hampered 
by  the  demands  of  the  Labour  Par¬ 
ty,  bis  erstwhile  partner  whose  de¬ 
cision  to  pull  out  of  the  coalition 
precipitated  the  election. 

Haughey’s  economic  record,  by 
coutrast,  is  downright  appalling.  In 
the  years  after  the  1979  oQ  crisis, 
when  government  revenues  were 
falling  and  welfare  systems  were 
being  cut  back  all  over  the  world, 
Hamgbey  was  establishing  a  welfare 
state  that  Med  the  Republic’s  eco¬ 
nomy  dry,  and  was  wasting  farther 
funds  rewarding  political 
favourites. 

Neither  man  seems  truly  fit  to 
lead  the  country  out  oT  its  present 
quagmire,  but  while  FitzGerald  de¬ 
serves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt, 
there  is  nothing  in  Haugfaey's  past 
to  suggest  that  he  is  the  man  for  the 
hour. 
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NOW  OPEN 

THE  WORLD'S  FIRST  GLATT  KOSHER 
INDIAN  RESTAURANT,  "PASSAGE  TO  INDIA" 

Come  csptnre  the  spirit  of  India's  varied  and  axdting  cnisbws, 
espedallyprepared  for  you  in  a  traditional  and  authentic  way, 
by  our  special  team  of  chefs  from  India. 

Book  your  table  NOW — TeL  03-441438 
1  Yordei  Hasfra  St*  Tel  Aviv,  Sun. -Thnr^  12:00 -midnight; 

Sat  —  7:00  p  jn.  —  midnight. 

_ Wa  also  serve  dalielans  vegetarian  nmols. 


B  TAYA  VON 

STRICTEST  OBSERVANCE  OF  SHMITA 
GLATT  KOSHER  1.1  MEHADRIN  \U\  HAMEHADR1N 


B’TAYAVON 
is  closed  this  week  for 
renovations  and  improvements 

We  shall  reopen  !T^K  on  Sun.  Feb.  22 
Reservations:  Tel.  02-538547 


The  Jerusalem  Post  Pessah  Fair 

in  aid  ofThe  Forsake  Me  Not  Fund  for  the  needy  elderly. 
Hitton  Hotel,  Jerusalem.  Wednesday  April  15th 

tf  you  are  a  craftsman/woman,  or  the  producer  of  an  interesting 
consumer  item  and  would  like  to  take  a  stand  at  our  fair  please 
contact  us  immediately.  Space  is  limited.  Beveriee  Black 
(02-551 627),  Ray  Bernard,  Sam  Orbaum  (02-551 628). 
The  Jerusalem  Post 


TOURIST  PROMOTION] 

|  Grand  Opening  Give-Away 
Choose  from:  i 


ion 
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★  FREE!  2  DAYS  RENT-A-CAR 

■>-  tndubes  insurance  and  unlimited  mileage 


★  FREE!  DINNER  FOR  TWO 

★  FREE!  SIGHTSEEING  TOURS 


FOR  DETAILS  ON  HOWTO  QUALIFY 

Call  02-531841 


NO  OBLIGATION  TO  PURCHASE 


This  offer  is  limited  to  gainfully  employed  tourists  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  60  who  take  part  in  a  90  minute  tour  of  our 
new  vacation  resort  in  Jerusalem. 


Wounded  Palestinian  men  were  evacuated  with  women  and  children  from  the  Rashidiyeh 
refugee  camp  near  Tyre  after  Shi’ite  Moslem  miBtiamen  lifted  a  four-month  siege  of  the  camp. 

Lebanese  Red  Chvss  ambulances  and  Iimiianemba^cai^traiisitoil^  tire  refrige^  to  Sidon.  (AFP) 


Aquino  sticks  to  peace  bid 
despite  rebel  truculence 


MANILA.  -  President  Corazon 
Aquino  will  continue  offering  peace 
to  Communist  rebels,  despite  a  vow 
by  the  New  People’s  Army  to  wage 
“a  just  war”  against  ber  govern¬ 
ment,  the  spokeswoman  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment's  peace  panel  said  yester¬ 
day. 

“We  feel  that  to  just  give  up 
completely  and  order  the  military  to 
kill  their,  all  is  not  in  line  with  the 
compassionate  policies  of  this  admi¬ 
nistration.”  Alice  VtUadolid  said. 
“So  the  instruction  of  the  President 
is  to  hold  out  for  peace.” 

On  Saturday,  the  general  staff  of 
the  23 .500-member  rebel  army  and 
the  Communist  umbrella  group. 
National  Democratic  Front,  vowed 
to  resume  military  operations  fol¬ 
lowing  expiration  of  a  60-day  cease¬ 
fire  on  February  8. 

“We  will  bit  ail  enemy  units,  be 
they  regular,  paramilitary  or  private 
armies  conducting  oeprations. 


Punjab  state  minister  fired 
for  bowing  to  Sikh  priests 

NEW  DELHI  (Reuter).  -  Punjab  Embattled  Bart) ala  said  on  Satur- 
Agriculture  Minister  Harbhajan  day  most  of  his  supporters. in  the 
Singh  Sandhu  was  dismissed  from  115-member  state  assembly  had  de- 
the  state  cabinet  yesterday  for  hav-  fied  an  ultimatum  from  the  high 
mg  complied  with  an  edict  of  Sikh  priests  of  Sfichdom  and  were  backing 
priests  by  joining  a  new  Sikh  opposi-  his  bid  to  stay  on  in  power.  •• 


tion  party. 

The  Press  Trust  of  India  news 


Barn  ala,  the  president  of  the  mod¬ 
erate  ruling  Atali  Dal,  had  turned 


why  be  should  not  also  be  disqual¬ 
ified  from  that  body  for  defecting  to 
another  party. 


parliament  or  a  state  legislature  loses 
his  seat  once  he  defects  to  a  rival 
party. 


edict.  He  told  reporters  that  there 
had  been  no  large-scale  desertion^ 
from  his  party.  ■ 


Paris  reinforces  police  force 
for  terror  trial  of  Lebanese 


PARIS.  -  One  thousand  extra  police 
have  been  deployed  in  the  French 
capital,  in  advance  of  the  trial  of 
suspected  Lebanese  guerrilla  leader 
Georges  Ibrahim  Abdallah,  due  to 
begin  on  February  23,  police  sources 
said  yesterday. 

Police  at  airports  and  railway  sta¬ 
tions  have  been  put  on  alert  and 
major  shops,  theatres,  rineipas  and 
shopping  centres  have  been  asked  to 
:tighten  security. 

*  Abdallah .  35,  is  believed  by  the 
police  to  head  the  far  left  Lebanese 
Armed.  Revolutionary  Faction 
(Far!)/ 

Meanwhile,  West  German  police 
searched  hundreds  of  automobiles 
and  people  at  the  border  with  France 
over  the  weekend  in  connection  with 
the  investigation  against  two  sus¬ 
pected  Lebanese  terrorists  held  in 
West  German  jails. 

The  suspects,  Mohammed  Ali 
Hainadi  and  his  brother  Ah'  Abbas 


Hainadi,  formerly  lived  in  Saarland 
state  near  foe  French  border. 

Police  are  investigating  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  they  were  part  of  a  terror 
ring  that  plotted  attacks  in  West 
Germany  and  France,  Bonn  security 
sources  said. 

Some  1,600  people  and  800  cars 
were  searched  during  a  three-day 
period  at  border  crossing  points  ' in 
Saarland  state,  a  border  police 
spokesman  in  Saarbruedren  told  the 
assodated  press.  The  action  ended 
yesterday  after  “nothing  relevant” 
to  the  investigation  was  found,  be 
said. 

Police  refused  to  say  exactly  who 
or  what  police  were  seeking  during 
the  border  checks.  They  said  only 
that  the  searches  were  in  connection 
with  the  Hainadi  brothers’  arrests 
and  the  kidnappings,  of  two  West 
Germans  in  Lebanon,  Rudolf 
Cordes  and  Alfred  Schmidt:  (Reu¬ 
ter,  AP)  | 


SOTHEBY’S 

FOUNDED  1744 


SPRING  SALES  1987 
JERUSALEM,  LONDON 

PAINTINGS 

19TH-20TH  CENTURIES 

We  accept  works  by  the  artists: 

ChagalL  Soutine,  Epstein,  Kisling,  Lipschitz,  Pascin,  y. 
Modigliani.  Pissaro.  Zadkine,  Lieberman,  Lesser  Ury  and  . 
Jewish  artists  from  the  Berlin  and  Paris  schools,  as  well  as  the 
following  20th  century  artists:  Nolde,  PechsteinyKirschner, 
Heckel,  Grosz  and  others. 

Sotheby’s  20th  century  painting  expert  will  be  here‘ 
next  month  for  evaluations  ‘ 

JUDAICA  ~~ 

We  are  still  accepting  books,  manuscripts,  religious 
artifacts,  paintings  and  graphic  material  ‘ 

For  appointment;  ptedse  apply  by  phone  to  our  office: 

19  Dov  Hoz  Street,  Tel  Aviv  634161  Tel:  03-246897, 03-223822 


harassing  and  intimidating  the  civi¬ 
lian  populations  in  our  areas,”  an 
NP A  statement  said. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  hamlet,  of 
Namulandayan ,  relatives  buried  17 
civilians  who  survivors  said  were 
gunned  down  by  soldiers  in  a  mas¬ 
sacre  last  Tuesday.  The  poor  farm¬ 
ing  community -is  145  km  north  of 

Manila. 

Four  of -the  victims  were  aged 
between  four  and  13,  and  two.  were 
in  their  eighties. 

-The  killings  occurred  after  NPA 
guerrillas,  who  had  slept  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  the  night  before,  ambushed  an' 
army  patrol,  killing  a  lieutenant. . 

Army  officers  have  denied  the 
massacre  allegations  and  said  the 
civilians  died  in  a  crossfire  between 
the  military  and  NPA  rebels. 

President  Aquino,  who  before  she  ] 
became  president  criticized  tne  army 
for  human  rights  violations,  ordered 
an  immediate  inquiry.  (AP,  Reu¬ 
ter).  *■  .  .  J 


Jordan-Palestmmn 
unit  resumes  talks 

AMMAN  (Reuter).  -  A  joint 
Jordanian-Palestinian  committee 
yesterday  resumed  talks  on  provid¬ 
ing  welfare  aid  to  1.3  million  West 
Bank  and  Gazan  Palestinians  in  a 
chilly  atmosphere  and  under  a  vir¬ 
tual  news  blackout.  Official  media 
also  did  not  report  Saturday’s  arrival 
of  Khalil  al-Wazir,  known  also  as 
Abu  Jihad,  military  aide  to  PLO 
chief  Yasser  Arafat,  to  lead  the 
Palestinian  side  at  the  talks.  Wazir 
was  expelled  from  Amman  last  July. 

Sri  Lanka  troops  claim 
major  gains 
against  Tamil  rebels 

COLOMBO  -  Troops  inflicted 
heavy  casualties  when  they  captured 
a  major  Tamil  separatist  training 
camp  on  the  eighth. day  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  offensive  in  northern  and  east¬ 
ern  Sri  Lanka,  a  security  forces 


agency  sand  Governor  SkMJartba  ^  anuMinatmn  to’ dissolve  his 
Sbanker  Ray  dismissed  Sandhu  on  party  and  join  the  Unified  Akali 
the  advice  of  Chief  Minister  Surut  KTi  . 

Singh' Baraaffi'fbr' Tqfflmg tt&Uhi- “ l’ J :  J'  ’ 

bS  ^ho^WifeiaEspir-: 

Barnala,’s  ,harcUine  opponents.^"  1  ^i^d«Wffl^a^WHrthe 
^  PTI  ggid  the  speh^er,  ot.tlto  state  ’  foflhoir  Sikhs/excommuniChted. 
legislature  had  served  a  notice  on  Barnala  on  Wednesday’  for  defying 
Sandhu  demanding  that  he  explain  their  edict.  . 


Barnala  has  denied  a  statement  by 
the  priests  that  up  to  17  of  his  47 
supporters  in  the  Punjab  legislature 


Under  an  Indian  law,  a  member  of  had  deserted  him  in  response  to  the 


Security  forces  captured  the  train¬ 
ing  camp  at  Kiran  in  the  eastern 
district  of  Batticaloa  on  Saturday, 
causing  heavy  casualties,  the  spokes¬ 
man  said,  but  he  gave  no  figures.  • 

U-S.Navy  sailors 
roaming  Alexandria 

ALEXANDRIA  (AP).  -  At  least 
2.000  American  sailors  roamed  this 
Mediterranean  port  yesterday,  a  day 
after  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Nimitz 
and  two  accompanying  ships  arrived 
for  a  four-day  port  call,  a  U.S.. 
consulate  official  said.  The  Nnnitt 
.  aoeixed^  A^raa^Kfriaafter.  th  e  car¬ 
rier  USS  John  F.  - Kennedy  ended  a 
sir-day  port  call  -in  Israel  and  re- 
'  i  tamed,  ito  sfatiwr  offJhecbast  of 
Lebanon. 

China  comes  up  with 
anti-terrorist  pistol 

PEKING  (AP).  China  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  lightweight  pis  tdl  for  fight¬ 
ing..  hijackers  and  terrorists  which 
uses  special  bullets  that  do  not  peme- 
trate  glass  or  airplane  cabin  walls, 
the  Xinhua  news  agency  reported 
yesterday. 

Xinhua  quoted .Li  Weiru,  director  - 
of  the  China  Light  Weapons'  Insti¬ 
tute,  as-  saying  the  pistol  wifi  also 
make  a  nice  gift  after  gold-plating 
and  precious  stones  and  miniature 
carvings  are  engraved  into  the  hand¬ 
le.  ...  . 

Few  Americans  believe 
Reagan  ‘always’  truthful 

WASHINGTON  (AFP)..  -  Only 
eight  per  cent  of  American's  ques¬ 
tioned  in  an  opinion .  poll-  believe 
President  Ronald  Reagan  “always” 
tells  the  truth. 

-.  The  poll,  whose  results  were 
issued  Saturday  by  the  weekly  U.S. 
News  and  World ■  Report  and.  the 
television  channel  Cable  Network 
News,  showed  that  around  two- 
thirds  of  those  askedbelieved  he  was 
usually,  or  almost  usually  honest. 


ONE  OF 
A  KIND 


There  are  many 
hotels  in  Jerusalem.. 
But  only  one  super 
three  star  hotel 

►  Strictly  Kosher 

►  Shabbat  elevator 

►  VValkingdistance  to  the  city 

center  and  Old  City 
Great  family  plan  rates 

►  FaciJifie*.  .‘or  family  functions 

Jerusalem's  one  of  a 
kind  three  star  hotel 

3  Mendeie  Street  < 

Jerusalem  92147  Israel  “ 

Tel:  02-6631 11  Telex:  26536 
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Ecologists  bar  Negev  tree  planting 


By  ANDY  COURT 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 

The  on©  thing  Israelis  once  agreed 
“pon  -  the  virtue  of  planting  trees 
and  “making  the  desert  bloom"  - 
has  now  become  another  arguable 
issue.  ' 

The  Nature  Reserves  Authority  is 
protesting  against  the  Jewish 
National  Fund’s  plans  to  develop  a 
5,000  dunam  area  of  Kibbutz  Sde 
Boker  with  a  new  tree-cultivating 
technique. 

Currently  mixed  up  in  the  con¬ 
troversy  are  some  1.500  schoolchil¬ 
dren  who  will  this  week  mark  Tu 
Bishvat  and  Ben-Gurion's  100th 
birthday  by  visiting  the  site  of  the 
project  that  the  conservationists 
oppose. 

The  project,  called  Ya’ar 


Hanegev .  aims  to  expand  Sde  Bok- 
er's  pasture  area  by  digging  ditches 
along  the  mid-section  of  desert  bills, 
in  order  to  catch  run-off  water,  and 
then  planting  eight  to  10  trees  per 
dunam  along  the  ditches,  according 
th  INF  spokesman  David  Angel. 

The  humidity  along  the  edges  of 
the  ditches  should  cause  a  natural 
savannah  to  develop,  while  the  trees 
should  be  able  to  grow  without  any 
irrigation  other  than  the  diverted 
rainwater  Angel  said. 

But  Uri  Baidals,  director  of  the 
Nature  Reserves  Authority,  objects 
to  the  project,  saying  that  it  could 
damage  the  natural  landscape,  upset 
the  ecological  balance,  and  thus  en¬ 
danger  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
area. 


Prof.  Uriel  Safriel.  bead  of  the 
Mitrani  Centre  for  Desert  Ecology 
at  Ben-Gurion  University  of  the 
Negev,  says  that  the  INF's  campaign 
is  premature  because  researchers 
simply  don't  know  whether  trees  can 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  this 
manner  or  what  the  environmental 
impact  might  be.  Only  after  these 
questions  are  answered  can  a  public 
discussion  begin  on  bow  much  of  the 
desert  should  be  forested  and  where, 
be  said. 

But  Angel  counters  that  the  tech¬ 
nique  has  already  been  tested  on  300 
dunams  of  Negev  land  and  that  the 
5,000  dunams  to  be  similarly  de¬ 
veloped  over  the  next  three  to  four 
years  are  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the 
more  than  10  million  dunams  of 
Negev  desert. 


“All  the  protest  and  opposition  is 
absurd,"  Angel  says:  “If  it  were  up 
to  the  nature  preservation  organiza¬ 
tions,  we  would  still  have  barren  hills 
throughout  this  country.” 

What  makes  the  project  more  con¬ 
troversial  is  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
educational  as  well.  Schoolchildren 
throughout  the  country  will  be  asked 
to  contribute  money.  The  1,500- 
school  representatives  will  take  a 
train  from  Nahariya  to  Dimona  on 
Thursday,  then  catch  a  bus  to  Sde 
Boker.  Because  this  is  a  shmitta  year 

-  the  one  year  in  seven  when  land 
cultivated  by  Jewish  fanners  in  the 
biblical  land  of  Israel  must  lie  fallow 

-  the  children  will  not  plant  trees. 
They  will  however,  give  a  kind  of 
unwitting  endorsement  to  a  project 
plagued  by  dissent. 


Americans  sweep  bridge  tournament 


By  HANANSHER 

TEL  AVTV.  -  The  Americans  came  and  saw,  and 
eventually  also  conquered  at  the  21st  Israel  Bridge 
Festival  that  ended  on  Saturday  night  at  the  Tel 
Aviv  Exhibition  G  rounds. 

But  while  the  visiting  U.S.  delegation  -  world 
champions  Kathie  Wei,  Judie  Radin  and  Carol. 
Sanders,  and  Tom  Sanders,  the  immediate  past 
president  of  the  American  Contract  Bridge 
League  -  won  the  final  event;  the  open  teams-of- 
four,  the  real  winners  at  the  tournament  were  the* 
organizers. 

For  the  festival,  after  21  years,  really  seemed  to 
have  “arrived"  as  a  major  bridge  happening. 
Attendance  records  were  broken  for  virtually 
every  event  -  187  tables  in  the  mixed  pans,  320 
participants  in  the  individual,  242  tables  in  the 
open  pairs,  over  100  teams  in  the  mixed  teams-of- 
four  and  128  in  the  open  pairs,  100  pairs  in  the 
women's  pairs  and  60-odd  in  the  men’s  pairs,  a 
new  event. 

The  total,  more  than  1,400  tables  in  play  and 
5,500  individual  entries  over  seven  playing  days, 
constituted  a  most  impressive  turnout,  even  by 
European  or  American  standards. 

The  only  sour  note,  organizers  indicated,  was 
the  failure  of  political  leaders  to  recognize  the 
tournament  -  neither  Tel  Aviv  Mayor  Shlomo 
Lahat  nor  Education  Minister  Yitzhak  Navon, 
both  of  whom  were  invited,  managed  to  put  in 


even  a  token  appearance  at  the  festival. 

There  was  also  the  matter  of  foreign  participa¬ 
tion  -  Israelis  who  hardly  ever  see  a  foreign  player 
got  a  chance  to  play  against  some  of  the  best.  And 
they  performed  creditably  by  and  large,  against 
the  likes  of  Per  Olaf  Sundehn  and  Tommy  Gull- 
berg  of  Sweden,  one  of  Europe's  very  best  pairs, 
the  formidable  Americans  and  the  Hungarian 
national  team,  led  by  the  skilled  Miklos  Dumbo- 
vich. 

The  Americans  won  the  teams-of-four,  over¬ 
taking  a  top-level  Israeli  aggregation  led  by 
National  Team  stalwart  Elyakim  Shaufet  (and 
including  Shmuel  Lev,  David  Birman,  Shalom 
Seligman)  in  the  last  of  nine  rounds  to  take  the 
title.  The  star-studded  Yankees  brought  home  the 
victory  by  defeating  a  little-known  team  from 
Kibbutz  Zikkim,  while  the  Shaufel  team  lost,  and 
finished  third.  Second  was  the  Levit  team  (Shaya 
Levit.  Danny  Cohen,  S  unde  Lin  and  Gull  berg). 
Though  she’s  won  much  more  impressive  titles, 
Jodie  Ractin  was  as  excited  as  if  she’d  just  taken 
the  world  championship. 

Other  winners  on  Saturday  were  Ruth  Levit  and 
Marjorie  Albo.  in  the  women's  pairs.  Hanna 
Shezifi,  the  former  track  star  turned  bridge  player, 
and  her  partner,  Mrs.  Ronnen,  both  of  Beershe- 
ba,  were  second,  followed  by  Gal  and  Filosof  of 
Tel  Aviv.  The  World  Championship  pair,  Radin 
and  Wei  of  the  U.S.,  came  in  fifth  in  the  short. 


one-session  event. 

For  the  first  time,  a  men's  pair  competition  was 
held  parallel  to  the  women’s  pairs.  Winners  were 
Oren  (Warren)  Feigin  and  Asher  Axelrod  of 
Jerusalem,  over  Sha  bi-Sal  ton  and  Efrat-Aviram. 
The  event  was  the  smallest  of  the  tournament, 
with  only  two  sections  in  play.  But  it  was  only 
added  to  the  schedule  after  the  tournament  had 
begun,  and  can  be  expected  to  grow  in  future 
years. 

The  mother-and-daughter  combination  of  Ora 
Dan  (Rehovot)  and  Gita  Shebek  (Jerusalem)  and 
their  partners.  Mike  Mazor  and  Yuval  Shahar, 
scored  a  surprise  victory  in  the  mixed  teams  of 
four.  Their  score  of  1(6  victory  points  was  six 
better  than  Yanir  (Ziva  Yanir,  Dita  Katzir, 
Yoram  Bavli  and  Zvi  Linger).  Tied  for  third  and 
fourth  were  Melech  (Hanita  Melech,  Ruth 
Liebennan,  Moshe  Katz  and  Motti  Gelbard),  and 
Sanders  (Tom  and  Carol  Sanders,  Radin,  Wei, 
Sundeiin). 

Earlier  winners  were  Lev-Shaufol  in  the  open 
pairs  (2.  Porat-Engel;  3.  Dumbovich-Ziliagyi ;  4. 
Sundelin-G  till  berg) ,  Porat-Levit  in  the  mixed  (2. 
Brechner-Rich;  3.  Hayczuk-Friedlander;  4. 
Birman- Birman)  and  Menahem  Ravid  in  the' 
individual. 

Directors  of  the  tournament  were  headed  by 
Yisrael  Erdenbaum,  and  included  Edmon  Lev- 
Naor ,  Dan  Shezifi,  J.  Press  and  Uri  Leibovich. 


Not  a  Messiah -but  a  prince  among  princes 


In  Bnei  Brak,  they  have  their  own 
programme.  On  Saturday  night, 
somebody  fire  bombed  a  car  parked 
outside  a  Habad  conference. 

Shmul  has  all  the  patience  in  the 
world  when  it  comes  to  explaining 
that  the  Lubavitcher  rebbe  may  not 
be  the  Messiah  but  sure  is  a  prince 
among  princes. 

‘"He  never  said  he  was  the  Mes¬ 
siah,”  protests  Shmul,  when  foe  sub¬ 
ject  comes  Hpi  V 

“But;  he  gives  happiness.  Such 
happiness,  you  have  never  seen,’  he 
says,  to  describe  the  scene  when  the 
rebbe  hands  out  little  bottles  of  spe¬ 
cial  vodka.  “You  people  can’t  know 
such  happiness,  because  we  are  first 
happy  and  the  vodka  adds  to  the 
happiness,  while  you  people  think  to 


make  yourselves  'happy  with  the 
vodka." 

Eleven  times  Shmul’s  been  to  see 
the  rebbe,  and  seven  of  those  times 
they  met  privately.  Shmul  remem¬ 
bers  exactly  how  long  each  session 
lasted.  One  meeting  was  particularly 
important.  It  lasted  11  minutes  and 
Shmul  will  never  forget  it. 

“Oy,  such  a  son  I  have.  He  was  28 
years  old  and  all  he  wanted  to  do  was 
to  Ire  arophd  all  day  and  read;  Such  a-* 
thing.  My  wife  made  my  life  crazy. 
‘Shmul,’  she’d  say,  ‘we  Ifave  to  do 
something.  Something.  He  can't  lie 
around  all  day  like  that'. 

“I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  My 
son,  he  came  to  me  and  said,  ‘Papa, 
you  promised  me  that  when  I  gradu¬ 
ated  you’d  give  a  me  a  trip.'  I  asked 
bam,  ‘Where  do  you  want  to  go?’ 


And  he  said  he  wanted  to  go  to 
‘Africa.'  I  said,  ‘For  Africa,  there’s 
not  enough  money.’  A  few  weeks 
went  by  and  he  said,  Thailand,'  and 
again  I  had  to  say,  ‘For  Thailand, 
there's  no  money.'  Then  he  said  be 
wanted  to  go  to  the  rebbe,  and  I  said, 
‘For  the  rebbe,  there’s  money’.” 

Shm u]'s  son  spent  three  weeks  in 
Brooklyn,  and  “he  even  met  with  the 
rebbe.  alone.  For  15  minutes.  I  ney- 

asked  what  they  talked  aboutr;But., 
hc^tyent  at  RqstfHashana,  and  came 
back: in  time  to  start  his  studiesat  the 
Hebrew  University.  I  went  at  Suc- 
cot.  And  I  saw  the  rebbe  for  11 
minutes.”  In  those  days,  Shmul  ex¬ 
plained,  the  rebbe  met  privately  with 
people.  “Nowadays,  Ire  only  meets 
privately  with  VIPs,  personalities.” 

For  10  of  those  11  minutes  alone 
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The  Madman  of  Montparnasse  (in  English) 

Jerusalem  Thaatis:  tomorrow,  Feb.  17. 8.00  pm  Pantos  Hanna:  Amprnthetfre  (covered)  SaUnrlay. 

ZJctwon  Yaacov;  Friday,  Fob.  20.  &3Q  pjn.  Fab.  28,aD0pjn. 

Herzfiya:  DantetHoW (Auditorium)  Wad,  Feb. 25.  flJOpjn.  AM*  MofeLVftxL,  Mar. 4. 9.00 pm 

fGryst  HaJm: Baft Nagler, Friday, Fob. 27, 1000  pjTL  TelAvtv:  ZOA How®, Friday.  Mar.6, lO.OOpjn. 

TICKETS:  Hasharon  Tal.  03-494786,  Garter,  043MT77.  Kb^im,  02-2237*6,  am)  at  mo  beat  office,  on  waring  at  paitamanca.' 
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TODAY  S  ENTERTAINMENT 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL  TV: 

8.00  Teletext  8.03  Keep  Fit  8.19  School 
Brtndcests14.00  Teletext  14.03  Keep  Fit 
14.15  Gazelles  at  Eln  Gedi  14*40  Children 
in  Distress  19.09  Family  Problems  15A5 
Keep  Fit  19J0O  Five  Mile  Creek  (part  14) 
lOJSO  Nature  Protection  Week  17.00  A 
New  Evening  -  five  magazine 

ISRAEL  TV: 

CMLDRBH*S  PROGRAMMES: 

17^0  Alice  in  Wonderland 
17.56  Hoppe  Hey 

ARAKC-IANGIIAGE  programmes: 
1830  News  roundup 
1832  Programme  Trailer 
1836 Sports 

19.30  Nows 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20312  Allegro  -  music  quiz 
20.50 Beauty  Spot-tips  on  hikes  and  tripe 
21 A0  Mabat  Newsreel 
21 .30 Three  Up.Two  Down- BBC  comedy 
series,  starring  Angela  Thome,  Michael 
Bphkdk.  Llsette  Anthony  and  Ray  Burdis 
22.00 This  is  the  Time 
22JS0  Spenser:  For  Hire  -  American  sus¬ 
pense  series,  starring  Robert  Urich  and 
Avery  Brooks 
ZSJSSNews 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17.30  Cartoons  1830  French  Hour  19.30 
News  in  Hebrew  20.00  News  in  Arabic 
20-30  No  Place  Like  Home  21.10  Sando- 
ksn  2230  News  In  English  2230  Specials 

MIDDLE  EAST  TV: 

1330  Another  Ufa  14.00  700  Club  1430 
Shape-Up  15.00  Afternoon  Movie: 
Fahrenheit  4511&30  Heathdiff  17JD0  So¬ 
per  Book  17.30  Moppets  18JD0  Happy 
pays  1830  Laveme  &  Shirley  19.00 
News  20-00  Magnum  PJ.  21.00  Monday 
Night  Rwttoafl  2330  TOO  Club 


Voice  of  Music 

7.09  Mendelssohn:  “Rngsf's  Cave”  over¬ 
ture  (National  ScotttetVGibson);  Mozart: 
Serenade  No.  10;  BoikSsau:  Concerto  for 
Harp  anti  Orchestra  (Lasfcin.  Pallia rd); 
Schubert:  Symphony  No.  6 

9.00  Bach:  Coffee  Cantata  (Fischer- 
Dieskau,  Varedi,  Baldin,  St.  Martin/ 
Marrfner);  Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra  (Redman,  Concaitgabouvtf 
Haitink);  Grieg:  Piano  Sonata  Op.  7 
(Gould);  Nielsen:  Concerto  for  Flute  and 
Orchestra;  Haydn:  String  Quartet  Op.  64, 
No.  5,  "Larit”  (Smetana);  Suk:  Symphony 
Op.  27  (Czech/Neumann) 

12jOO  Yuval  Trio  -  Beethoven:  Trio  Op.  1 
Nos.  1  and  2 

13JB6  Chopin:  14  Waltzes;  Brahms:  Qbin- 
tet  for  Clarinet  and  Strings:  Fauna:  “Pelleas 
et  Mefisande",  suite 
15.00  Debussy's  Piano.  Pert  6 

16.00  From  Our  Conceit  HaMs  -  Israel 
Ph  H  harmonic  Orchestra  under  Noam  Yeini 
wtth  Daniel  GortJer,  piano  -  Stravinsky: 
"Dumbarton  Oaks”;  Schumann:  Piano 
Concerto:  Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  4 

18.00  Emphasis  on  the  Performance 
19.00  Wind  Instrument  Orchestras  - 
Works  by  Wagner,  Howarth;  Vaughan  WH- 
liama  and  Langford 
20j0S  Musical  Mecflev 

2OJ30  Eurovision  Contest  for  Young  Muri- 
dm  -  Liszt:  Piano  Concerto  No.  1;  Cho¬ 
pin:  Plano  Concerto  No.  1;  Tchafcovsky: 
Rococo  Variations;  Stravinsky:  Italian 
Suite;  Nielsen:  Prelude  from  "Saul  and 
David"  (Denmark  Rado  Symphony) 

22J0  "Then  and  Again” 

284M  Haydn's  Quartets" 


REPORT  SUSPICIOUS 
OBJECTS 


Rest  Programme 

6.03  Programmes  for  Olim 
730  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
8.06  Compass -wrUi  Benny  Handel 
9  AS  Information  for  Listeners 
104)5  Hebrew  songs 

11.10  School  Broadcasts 
11-30  Folksongs 
1239  Oriental  songs 
1330  Nam  in  English 
1330  News  in  French 
14.06  Children's  programmes 
1930  Education  for  all 
16.05  A  Place  In  the  Middle 
1720  Everyman's  Unrveraity 
18.06  Jewish  Traditions 
1830  Bible  Reading 

19.06  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

19-30  Programmes  for  Olim 

22.06  Every  Man  has  a  Star  -  with  astro- 

log  1st  flan  Pecker 

Second  Programme 

8.1 2  Gymnastics 

6.30  Editorial  Review 

633  Green  light-  drivers'  comer 

7.00  This  Morning  -  news  magazine 

8.05  Making  an  Issue 

9XKS  House  Call  -  with  Rivfca  Michaeli 

10.05  All  Shades  of  the  Network 

11  JO  Safe  Journey 

12.10  OX  on  Two 

13.00  MBdday-  news  commentary,  music 

14.06  Humour 

1 5-OS  Magic  Moments 

16.06  Songs  and  Homework 

17J06  Economics  Magazine 

18J30  Free  Period— education  magazine 

1845  Today  in  Sport 

19.06 Today-  radio  newsreel 

1935  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 

20.0S  Cantorial  Hit  Parade 

23LOS  Jazz  Comer 

23.05  Night  Games 

Army 

(L30  Open  Your  Eyes— songs.  Information 

7.07  "707”  -  with  Alex  Ansky 

8.05  Good  Morning  Israel 

9L05  In  the  Morning -witii  Eli  Yisraefi 

10.06  Coffee  Break 

11.06  Right  Now-wilh  RafiReshef 

13j05  Dally  Meeting- with  OrtyYaniv 

15.05  What's  Doing- with  ErezTal 

16.05  Fotmin  tits  Afternoon 

17X0  Evening  Newsreel 

18.0S  Chemical  Warfare  in  the  EF 

19X5  Hebrew  Songs 

20X6  Literature  Magazine  (repeat) 

21X0  Mabat- TV  newsred 
21 30  University  on  the  Air 
2235  Poplar  songs 
2335  The  24th  Hour 


with  the  rebbe,  Shmul  talked  about 
this  and  that.  But  for  one  minute  he 
poured  out  his  heart  about  his  sou. 
“The  rebbe  said  to  me,  ‘You  keep 
me  posted  about  your  son.  And 
when  he  gets  married  you  send  me 
an  invitation’. 

“‘Meanwhile,’  said  the  rebbe, 
‘here's  a  bottle  of  vodka  for  you  to 
celebrate  with  when  foe  time  com¬ 
es’,”  Shmul  reported. - 
-  -Shmul  stayfed'ta”  NeW '-York 
another  few  days;  steeping 'ht  a 
cousin’s  and  then  he  got  foe  phone 
call. 

“It  was  my  wife  and  she  said  that 
our  son  had  met  a  girl  at  foe  universi¬ 
ty,  and  maybe  it  was  something 
important  and  I  should  come  home. 
So  I  came  home  and  we  went  to  meet 
foe  girl's  parents,  and  by  Purim  they 
were  married.  Of  course.  I  sent  foe 
rebbe  an  invitation. 

“I  poured  that  vodka,  that  little 
bottle  of  vodka,  into  many  cups," 
Shmul  said,  finishing  foe  story  that 
he  said  “would  prove”  that  the  rebbe 
gives  meaning  to  life. 

“There’s  meaning  in  life,  you  see, 
and  foe  rebbe  helps  you.  You  know, 
if  you  have  to  have  an  operation,  foe 
rebbe  will  say,  ‘See  a  doctor.'  But 
foe  doctor  might  say  an  operation  is 
neccessary  and  then  foe  rebbe  might 
say,  ‘No,’  it  isn’t  neccessary.'  That 
happened,  you  know.  There  was  this 
little  pit  and  the  doctors  said  she 
needed  an  operation  and  foe  rebbe 
looked  at  the  documents,  and  said, 
‘No,  she  doesn't  need  an  operation.' 


WHAT’S  ON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged 
at  NIS8.15  per  line,  including 
VAT.  Insertion  every  day  of  the 
month  costs  NIS  163.30  per  line, 
including  VAT,  per  month. 

JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL  MUSEUM.  Exhibitions:  Ketaf 
Hlnnom,  includes  priestly  blessing  (until 
23)  0  New  York  Now,  Six  New  Generation 
New  York  City  Artists  0  Jews  of  Goteborg, 
Photographs  and  bams  of  Jews  of  Gote¬ 
borg,  Sweden  0  Alvar  Aalto,  1838-1976, 
master  of  Finnish  architecture  and  design 
(until  23.2)  New  Painting  Acquisitions: 
Auguste  Renoir,  Pablo  Picasso  <)  Joshua 
Borkovsky;  Minors.  The  Garden,  primor¬ 
dial  landscapes  (until  243)  0  Rega  Group, 
first  fn  a  series  of  group  shows,  Ffresh  Paint 
(until  163)  0  Animals  in  Ancient  Art  (Rock¬ 
efeller)  0  Islamic  Art,  architecture,  arabes¬ 
que,  etc.  0  Ancient  Gloss  Exhibit  0  Beth¬ 
lehem  Embroidery,  dresses  and  costume 
parts.  0  Photography  in  Nature  0  Art  in 
Context  audio-visual  programme  0  Big  and 
Small  relative  sizes  In  Dfs.  art  and  children's 
world  0  Jewels  of  Children's  Literature 
(until  2S.2)  0  Permanent  exhibitions  of 
Archeology.  Judaiea  and  Ethnic  Art 
VISITING  HOURS:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At 
11:  Guided  tour  of  Museum  in  English.  3: 
Guided  tour  of  Archaeology  galleries  in 
English.  3:  Free  craft  lesson  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  Michel  Ben  Dov  for  children. 

LA.  HAVER  MUSEUM  FOR  ISLAMIC 
ART.  Visiting  hours:  Sun.-Thurs.  10-1; 
3:30-6.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  and  holiday  eves 
10-1.  2  Hapalmach  St.  TeL  661291/2.  Bus 
No.  15. 

Conducted  Tours 
HAP  ASSAM— Hourly  tours  of  the  Chagall 
Windows  at  Kiryat  Hadsssah  on  the  half 
hour.  ★  Information,  reservations:  02* 
416333.02-446271. 


English  tours  daily  Sunday  through  Thurs¬ 
day:  1.  Mount  Scopus,  11  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Administra¬ 
tion  BuUefing.  Buses  9, 28. 4a,  26  &  23  to  the 
first  underground  stop  2.  Giyat  Ram  Cam¬ 
pus, 9&11  aan.  from  the  Sherman  Building. 
Buses  9, 28,  &  24.  TeL  882819. 

AMT  WOfliai  (formerly  American  Miz- 
raefti  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  —  8 
AJkatal  Street  Jerusalem.  TeL  02-699222. 


Bronfman 

foundation 

launched 

By  ARYEH  RUBINSTEIN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter. 

Charles  R.  Bronfman,  co- 
chairman  of  Seagram,  yesterday 
announced  in  Jerusalem  foe  laun¬ 
ching  of  activities  in  Israel  of  the 
CRB  Foundation,  which  derives  Its 
name  from  his  initials. 

The  forging  of  doser  ties  between 
Jewish  communities  in  Israel  and  the 
Diaspora  by  means  of  cultural  and 
communications  projects,  is  among 
the  foundation's  primary  aims, 
Bronfman  told  a  press  conference. 

Bronfman,  who  is  board  chairman 
of  the  Canadian  United  Israel 
Appeal  and  honorary  chairman  of 
Israel  Bonds  in  Canada,  said  that  the 
foundation  seeks  “to  serve  as  a 
catalyst,”  stimulating  individuals 
and  groups  to  come  up  with  solutions 
to  key  problems  of  Israeli  life,  with 
special  attention  to  programmes 
aimed  at  foe  younger  population. 

In  1987-8$  the  foundation  will 
consider  proposals  in  two  areas: 
Israel- Diaspora  encounters  and 
overcoming  the  polarizations  in 
Israeli  sodety. 

Bronfman  said  that  foe  total 
amount  of  funding  was  not  definite 
yet,  but  in  the  first  year  it  would  be 
about  NIS  4.8  million.  “If  we  do  foe 
job,  that  amount  will  grow." 

Even  before  it  went  public,  CRB 
initiated  a  few  projects  in  Israel. 
One.  sponsored  by  the  NeveTzedek 
Theatre,  aims  to  promote  cultural 
activities  in  development  towns.  A 
second,  organized  by  foe  Israel  Fes¬ 
tival,  will  coordinate  a  national 
street  theatre  competition. 

For  further  information,  write  to 
CRB's  temporary  address,  1  Rehov 
Marcus,  Jerusalem,  or  call  Talia 
Aharoni  (03)  250122. 


CONCERT.  -  Estela  Castro,  foe 
leading  actress  of  the  Uruguayan 
National  Comedy,  has  been  invited 
by  Wizo  to  visit  Israel  and  is  sche¬ 
duled  to  present  a  “Cafe  Concert”  in 
Spanish  at  Wizo,  Tel  Aviv  on  Febru¬ 
ary  18  and  in  Carmiel  on  February  23 
and  March  4. 


Dying  Aids  victim  David  BcherSiid  feus  Brazilian  wife  Maria leave  St. 
Patrick’s  Cathedral  in  New  York  on  Saturday lifter  exchanging 
wedding  vows.  They  were  married  in  a  dvfi  cereHwhy  three  years  ago 
and  dreamed  of  a  reliigious  weddmgon  Valentine’s  par.  (AFP  telephoto) 


Robert  Rosenberg 


And  sure  enough,  it  tamed  oat  she 
didn't  need  the  operation.  Yon  see, 
it’s  like  proof,  if  you  need  proof.” 

The  rebbe  did  not  of  course  come 
to  Shmul's  son’s  wedding. 

“He  doesn't  even  go  to  any 
celebrations  in  his  neighbourhood. 
X$d  sfegigld  see  how,lw?J.£e  wc^cs*. 
16  hours  a  day,  arxi  then  he’ll  take 
two.  hours  and  go  down  and  make 
children  happy.  Such  an  important 
man  making  children  happy.  It  gives 
meaning  in  life.” 

If  the  rebbe  had  come,  he  would 
probably  have  stayed  at  foe  red  brick 
and  gabled-fbr-snow  duplicate  of  his 
Brooklyn  house  which  was  built  in 
less  than  a  year  at  Kfar  Habad,  built 
because  the  rebbe  apparently  hinted 
that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  such  a  . 
bouse  for  the  time  when  he  comes  to 
Israel- The  house  can  be  seen  from 
foe  Tel  Aviv-Jerasalem  highway, 
not  far  from  foe  turn-off  to  foe 
airport,  its  gables  incongruous 
among  foe  citrus  groves. 

Meanwhile,  the  fight  is  on  over, 
whether  the  rebbe  is  foe  Messiah. 

In  Bnei  Brak,  that's  a  much  more 
important  question  than  whether 
Labour  and  the  Likud  have  become 
like  a  pair  of  quarrelling  parents, 
ready  for  divorce  but  believing  that  it 
would  be  bad  for  foe  children,  who 
have  already  figured  out  which  pa¬ 
rent  they'll  stand  by  when  the  inevit¬ 
able  divorce  occurs. 


TEL  AVIV 

Museums 

TEL  AVIV  MUSEUM.  Ejdribizkmx:  Sit¬ 
ings  0  Oskar  Kokoschka.  1888-1880.  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Prints  and  Albums.  Trends  in 
Geometric  Abstract  Art  0  Edvard  Munch, 
prints:  Death,  Love  and  Anxiety  0  VISITING 
.HOURS;  Sun.-Thur.  10-2,  5-9.  Sat  11-2. 
7-10;  Fri.  dosed.  HetanaRoblnstein  Pavi- 
Hoa:  Exhibition:  David  Hockney  Photo-, 
collages.  Visiting  Hows:  Sun.-Thur.  10-2; 
5-9.  Sat.  11-2;  7-10  Fri.  dosed. 

Conducted  Tours 
AMT  WOMEN  (formerly  American  Miz- 
raefti  Women).  Free  Morning  Tours  -  Tel 
Aviv.  Tel.  220187. 233154 
WIZO.  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939:  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa.  388817. 
OUT.  To  visit  our  technological  High 
Schools  call  Jerusalem  533141;  Tel  Aviv 
3861 71,233231 , 240529;  Netanya  33744. 
PIONBzR  WOMail-^NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Tel  Aviv.  210791 ,  Jerusalem  244878. 

HAIFA 

Museums 

HAVA  MUSEUM.  26  Stiabbtai  Levy  St 
Tel.  04-523255.  ExhbrtioradModani  Art: 
Facing  the  Mirror  -  The  Israeli  Caricature, 
Now.  Ancient  Art  —  Jewish  coins  of  the 
Second  Temple  Period,.  Egyptian  textiles, 
terracotta  figurines.  Music  A  Ethnology: 
world  paper  cuts.  Open:  Sun.-Thur.  &  Sat 
10-1;  Tues..  Thur.  &  Sat.  also  6-9.  Ticket 
ohm  admits  to  Nations!  Maritime,  Pro- 
fnstoric  ami  Japanese  Museum*. 
WHAT'S  ON  M  HAIFA,  dial  04-640840. 

OTHER  CENTRES 

ESRA.  Tonight,  Feb.  16. 8:30  pm.:  "Nuc¬ 
lear  Disarmament  and  the  Halacha,”  Rabbi 
Cardozo.  Yad  Labanim,  Woflfcon  SL,  Herz- 
liya.  .  . 


(Contained  from  Page  Ope) 
of  its  historic  and  educational  im¬ 
portance,  still  photograpbere  and 
TV  crews  will  be  permitted  to  Work 
right  through  foe  tessaons:  • 

The  trial  will  be  held  in  Hebrew 
with  simultaneous  translations  into 
English ,  Ukrainian  and  other  lan¬ 
guages. 

The  proceedings  will  be  broadcast 
daily  oo  Israel  Radio’s  first  network. 
The  regular  programme  schedule  of 
the  first  network  will  be  suspended 
throughout  the  trial. 

Morning  broadcasts  will  be  re¬ 
layed  between  8:30  and  12:30.  After¬ 
noon  sessions  will  be  tranifrnitted 
between  4  p.m.  and  7  p.m. 

The  Broadcasting  Authority^ 
spokeswoman  said  yesterday  that 
ITV  bad  hoped  to  be  able  to  film  foe 
entire  trial  for  archival  purposes,  but 
that  it  was  too  costly  an  undertaking. 

The  Justice  Ministry  has  issued  ■ 
short  biographies  of  foe  three  judges 
and  four  members  of  the  prosecution 
team.  ,  • 

Justice  Dov  Levin  was  born  in  Tel 
Aviv  in  1925,  a  sixth-generation  sab- 
ra.  In  the  pre-state  period  he  joined 
the  IZL  underground  and  worked  as 
a  civilian  employee  of  foe'  Manda¬ 
tory  Police  in  Jerusalem.  During  the. 
War  of  Independence  be  served  as 
an  infantry  officer.  . 

Levin  completed  his  legal  studies 
in  1951  and  engaged  in  private  prac- 
tice  onfo  be  was  appointed  to  the  Tel 
Aviv  Magistrates'  Court  in  1966.  In 
1972,  he  was  elevated  to  foe  Tel  Aviv 
District  Coart,  whose  deputy- 
president  he  became  in  1979. 


of’foe  bench,  was  born-in  Turkey- pi* 
1934  and  came. to  dns.-jcoontty:>ll 
years  later.  She  received  her  law 
degree  from  foe  Hebrew  University 
in  1956  and  subsequently  joined  foe 
IDF,  working  first  as  a  prosecutor  mi 
military  tribunals  and,  between  1973 
and  1979,  as  a  judge  on  foe  IDF 
Appeals  Court. 

-  Domer  was  appointed  to  the  Tel 
Aviv  District  Court  in  1979. 

Zvi  A.  Tal  was  born  in  Poland  in 
1927  and  brought  to  this-  country 


eight  years  later.  From  1940  to  1942 
.  he  studiedlathe  finer  Akiva  yeshiva 
in  $fer  Haroeh.  For  the  next  three 
years  he  served  in  the  Hagana,  be 
'  was  a  member  of  foe  IDF  during  foe  7 
of  Independence..  ' 

-  .  TaI  eomptet<Ml  his  legal  education 
;at  foe  |iebre<y  University  in  1953- 
'After  working  pyarioos  law  offices 
he  went  into  private  practice.  He  was 

‘.appointed  to  the  Jerusalem  District 
Court  in  1978. 

The  bead  6f  foeprosecutibn  team. 
Stete  Attorney!  Yona  Blahnan,  was 
:  born  "in  Jerusalem  in  1929-  After 
-.  graduating  frbm  high  school  in  1947, 
he  joined  foe  .Jewish  Settlement 
.  Police  and  later  foe  IDF.  He.com- 
pleted  his  legal  studies  in.  1956  and 
later  Studied  criminology  at  the  Heb¬ 
rew  University. 

:  In  19S8  Blatman  joined  the  Jeru¬ 
salem  District  Attorney’s  Office  and 
in  1966  became  first  deputy  to  foe 
state  attorney.-  He  was  appointed 
state  attorney  in  1982.  - 

Prosecution-team  member  De¬ 
nnis  Goldman  was  born  in  England 
in  1935,  qualified  as  a  lawyer  in  1958 
and  came  on  aliya  three  years  later.  T*' 
■Between  1963  and  1967  he' worked 
.■with  foe  Interior  Ministry’s  legal 
adviser  and  joined  the  State  Attor¬ 
ney’s  Office  in  1968.  Since  1970,  he 
has  been  foe.  director  of  its  depart¬ 
ment  for  international  matters'.  He 
headed  themtenmnisterial  team  jp- 
vesrigatmg  Mengete’s  whereabouts. 

.  Michael  Shaked,  senior  assistant 
(criminal  matters)  in  foe  Jerusalem 

-  District  Attorney's  Office,  is  a  native 
..of  leruplem.  IJe.gqcerved  his  legal . 


.  J^wyer  antK  lS^Ljae  was  in  private 
^practfcff. andvjoiniid  foe  District 

The  fourth  member  of  the  pro¬ 
secution  team,  Michael  Horovitz, 
was  born,  in  the  U.S.  in  1951  and 
came  to  this  country  from  Holland  in 
October  1973.  He  graduated  from 
foe  Tel  Aviv  University  law  faculty 
in  1981,  while  working  in  the  fraud 
section  of  foe  police  and  joined  the 
Td  Aviv  District  Attorney’s  Office 
.m  1984.  - 


:  TENNIS 

Technology  for  w inn e r s': 

Only  The  Best  For  The  Best 

Radrer  Tennis  Racquets 
Special  offer  at  rock  bottom  prices. 

E.Krausz  S.Dank 

Tal  Aviv  Haifa 

03-410726  04-247736 


CINEMA 


,  AIBunc4Fr»tiwrehHi:TrolsChambresa 
Manhattan  8:30;  Bait  Aaron:  Tarzan 
and  His  Mata  3:30;  Trois  Hommeset  un ' 
CoufBn  5:15;  Zorba  the  Greek  7;  Rag¬ 
time  9:30;  Cinematheque:  Floating 
Weeds  7;  None  So  Blind  8  (small  haO)r 
Les  Carabiniere  10  (small  half);  The 
Night  Porter9:30;  Eden:  Harem  4.-30, 7. 
9;  Edison:  Avenging  Force  4:30, 7,  9; 
HaWra:  Avanti  PopoloSilS,  7:16,9:15; 
Jerusalem  Theatre:  Ginger  and  Fred 
6:45.  9:15:  Kfir:  Bouba  4:30,  7,-9; 
MftchsH:  Back' to  School  7, 9;  Orqfl; 
Blue  Velvet  4^0, 6:4S;  9:15;  Orion  Or 
1:  Crocodile  Dundee  4:30,  7,  9;  Orion 
Or  3:  Armed  and  Dangerous  4^30, 7, 9: 
Orion  Or  4:  Et  la  Tendrasee?  .-Bordri  ' 
4^0,  7;  9;  Orion  Or  5:  Brother  From 
Another  Planet  8:30;  Oroa:  Heartbreak 
Ridge  4, 6:45, 9:15;  Ron;  Barry  Undon 
4:30, 8;  Somorfar:  My  Baautifril  Laun- 
drette7,9:l5L  ,  . 

TH.  AVIV 

Bolt  Udarim  Love  end  War  11:16  pjn. ' 
Bon-Yetnide:  Harem  4:30, 7:15, 9:30; 
Chen  1 :  Heartbreak  Ridge 4:30. 7, 9&40; 
Chen  2:  Joshua  Then  and  Now  7:25/ 
9:45;  Chen  3:  Malcolm  5, 7:30,  9:40:  > 
Chen  4:  Blue  Velvet  11,  Z.-35,  5,  7^0, 
9:45;  Chon  5:  RuthJena  People  11, 2. 5, 
7:30, 9:46;  Cinema  One:. Legal  Eagles, 
4:30;  7:15,  9^0;  Clnomo  TVw:  Top 
Gun  4:30,-7:15, 9^0;  Be  leal:  CrococGfe 
Dundee  7:15,  9^0;  DbengtriT  T:  My  ' 
Beautiful  Laundrette  ,11,  1i30f  4:46, 
7:15,  9:40;  Dtosngoff2:  A  Room  with . 
*  View  11. 1:30. 4:45:  Mona  Urn  7:15, 
9-XO;  INxsngoff  3:  Sid  and  Nancy"  T1, 
4:45/  7:15,  BM;  Driw-ta:  r Avenging 
Fores 7:30, 9:30;  Sex  flbn  12  midnight; 
Esther:  The  Fly  S.  7:15,  9i40:  Gat ; 
Jumpin'  Jack  Flash  5,  7:15, 9^0;  Now 
Gordon:  Bouba  4:30,  7:15,  9^30; 
Hokoinoa  ZOA  Houk  Ginger 
Fred  430, 7:15, 930  (ext  Watt);  Hod: . 
Hat  Targer  4:30,  7:15,  930 ;  Cereal. 
Cinematheque:  Jews  add  the  Sflefrt 
American  Cfriema  7;  The*  End  of  tfta 
Summer  830;  Levi  s  OrbmBett  5/7:40, 
3-Mi  Lev  2s  Summer  Z  5.7mW,  9:40; 
Lev  3:  Burmaae  Harp  2, 5,  730.  9:40; 
Lev  4:  Choose  Me  2,  B.  7:40,  9:40; 
Lhnor  Hemehudoah:  Peggy  Sue  Got 
,  Mamed 4:30, 7:16, 930/  Prtazi's  Honor. » 


Force  430,  7:15,  930  (exc.  Thur.);  Tal 
■  Avfv  Museum:  Shoah  (I)  at  1;  Shoah 
OIL  only  Mon.  6:30;  Tow  Stories  730, 
9:30; Zafon: The  Mission  4:30, 7,9:30. 

HAIFA 

-  Amphitheatre:  Hannah  end  Her  Sis¬ 
ters  430, 7,  9:15;  Annan:  Heartbreak 
Ridge 4:15,6:45. 9:15;  Atnmm  Is  Top 

■'  Gun  4:30, 7, 9:15;  AtzztMm  2s  Back  to 

-  School  4^»,  7:15. 930;  Cben:  dosed 
for  renovations  Karen  Or  Hamel  m- 
dash:  Forbidden  430,  7;  9:16;  Orah: 
-Bouba  430, 7, 9:15;  Oriyi  Blue  Velvet 
.6:45,  9:15;  Peer:  Crocodile  Dundee 
430, 7,  9:15;  RavMSet  I:  Jumpin'  Jack 

.  Flash  4:30,  7.  9.15;  Rev-Gat  2s  Peggy 
Sue  Got  Married  4:30,  7,  9:15;  Rom 
Avenging  Force  4:30,  8:45.  9;  Shatdt: 
My  Beautiful  Laundrette  7, 9.  " 

RAMATGAN 

Aimonc  Heartbreak  Ridge  4:30,  7, 
9:40;  LHy:  Hannah  and  Her  Sisters 
7:15, 930;  Oasis:  Jumpin'  Jack  Flash 
7:15,9:40;  Ontoax  Bouba  7:15,  9:30; 
Rsv  Can  is  Ruthless  People  5,  735, 
9^5;Rav-GMt  TSs  A  Room  With  a  View 
4^5, ’TV- 9:40;  RreGm  3:  Malcolm  6, 
7:15,  9^0;  Rev  Gan  4:  Joshua  Then 
and-Now  B,  7  30, 9:4a 


Don  Aceadte:  Legal  Eagles  7,  930; 
Denial  Hotel:  Mission  7,  930  (exc. 
Wed.};  David:  Raw  Deal  430,  7:15. 
930'  (exc.  Mon.);  Hoehal:  Back  to 
Sehpdl  «;30, 715.  9:30;  Maw  Thtorat: 
Stitchas7: 16,'  9:1 6;  ; 

HOLOM 

.  Arinaw  Haifteiiiidesh:  A  Breed  Apart 
Mvartbreak 
8^0;  Savoy:  Detective 
School  Dropobts4:30E,  7:15. 9:30. 

BAT YAM 

Atsniout:  Avenging  Force  4:30;  7:15, 
930. 

OtVATAYUH 

riodivs  Avenging  Force  4:30,  7:15, 
■ Bi30^  " 

RAMATHASHAROftf  - 

KocImiir  La.  Bourn  11,7;  Heartburn  9:30. 

PETAHTKVA 

G-G-llechel  7:Thundeit»ltarid 
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Reagan,  Apostle  of  Less,  Assures 
Expanded  Health  Care  for  Elderly 


By  ROBERT  PEAR 

Washington 

RONALD  Reagan,  twice  elected  on  a 
promise  to  cut  back  social  pro¬ 
grams,  may  be  remembered  as  the 
,  President  who  set  in  motion  a  his¬ 
toric  expansion  of  Medicare,  the  Federal 
health  insurance  program  for  31  million  eld¬ 
erly  and  disabled  people. 

It  was  Mr.  Reagan,  at  76  the  country's  old¬ 
est  Chief  Executive,  who  raised  the  issue  in 
his  State  of  the  Union  Message  last  year,  call¬ 
ing  on  Dr.  Otis*  R.  Bowen,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  to  develop 
recommendations.  When  hot  disputes  be¬ 
tween  factions  in  the  Administration  delayed 
a  specific  proposal.  Congress  began  a  biparti¬ 
san  stampede  to  develop  one. 

Geriatric  health  care  is  now  rivaling  Social 
Security  as  a  crucial  domestic  issue.  It  is 
politically  volatile  for  many  of  the  same  rea¬ 
sons:  Elderly  people  vote.  Many  live  on  fixed 
incomes.  Few  can  pay  the  costs  of  long-term 
care,  even  with  help  from  their  children. 

Last  week  Mr.  Reagan  came  down  on  the 
side  of  those  in  his  Administration  who 
wanted,  to  expand  Medicare  to  cover  cata¬ 
strophic  illnesses.  He  said  he  was  offering  a 
"comprehensive  plan ”  to  improve  protection 
for  people  under  65  years  old  and  for  the  eld¬ 
erly  in  nursing  homes.  But  the  core  of  his  pro¬ 
posal,  the  part  that  provoked  fierce  debate 
within  the  Administration,  calls  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  pay  hospital  and  doctors*  bills  for 
elderly  people  suffering  long  or  severe  ill¬ 
nesses.  In  return  for  an  additional  premium 
of  $4.92  a  month.  Medicare  would  cover  an 
unlimited  number  of  days  of  hospital  care, 
and  the  beneficiary’s  out-of-pocket  payments 
for  Medicare-covered  services  would  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  $2,000  a  year.  There  is  no  limit  now. 

Dr.  Bowen  said  last  week  that  he  had 
known  catastrophic  illness  was  a  "smolder¬ 
ing"  issue.  When  he  presented  his  proposals 
at  a  November  news  conference,  without 
White  House  review,  he  outwitted  and  out¬ 
raged  conservatives,  including  some  of  the 
President’s  closest  advisers.  They  said  the 
Bowen  plan  was  itself  a  catastrophe  because 
it  would  replace  private  insurance  with  a 
Federal  program.  This,  said  Peter  J.  Ferra¬ 
ra,  a  Washington  lawyer  who  worked  at  the 
White  House  in  1982-83.  made  the  proposal 
“the  exact  opposite  of  what  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  been  saying  for  six  years." 
But  other  Republicans  urged  the  President  to 
take  the  initiative  back  from  the  Democratic- 
conrrolled  Congress,  and  they  prevailed. 


Democrats  are  hoping  to  broaden  the  Rea¬ 
gan  plan  somewhat. 

Conservatives  were  bitter  over  their  defeat 
because  they  knew  that  President  Reagan 
had  considered  the  issue  carefully  and  re¬ 
peatedly.  They  see  his  handling  of  the  issue 
as  a  paradigm  of  problems  plaguing  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  now  that  many  zealous  conser¬ 
vatives  have  left  the  White  House  staff. 

But  it  was  Mr.  Reagan  himself,  on  his  own 
initiative,  who  called  for  a  study  of  insurance 
to  cover  catastrophic  illness.  He  appears  not 
to  have  had  any  specific  solutions  in  mind 
when  he  highlighted  the  problem  in  his  1986 
State  of  the  Union  Message,  Dr.  Bowen, 
though,  had  studied  the  issue  for  several 
years  and  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted.  The 
Reagan  proposal  is  remarkably  similar  to 
one  publicly  advocated  by  Dr.  Bowen  before 
he  was  named  Secretary. 

Mr.  Reagan’s  interest  in  catastrophic 
health  insurance  dates  back  to  his  days  as 
Governor  of  California,  and  it  extends  beyond 
the  elderly.  Recently,  when  his  advisers  were 
focusing  on  a  private-sector  role  in  medical 
insurance  for  the  elderly.  Mr.  Reagan  asked 
about  Federal  help  for  handicapped  children. 
His  sympathy  for  hardship  apparently  won 
out  over  his  philosophical  commitment  to 
minimizing  Government’s  role. 

The  Health  Insurance  Association  of 
America  criticized  the  Reagan  proposal  as 
an  unwarranted  encroachment  on  an  indus¬ 
try  that  collects  more  than  $6  billion  a  year  in 
premiums  for  policies  to  supplement  existing 
Medicare  coverage.  But  the  industry  may  not 
make  a  last-ditch  fight.  "We  don't  want  to 
look  as  if  we  are  negative  or  callous,"  said 
James  A.  Dorsch.  Washington  counsel  for  the 
association  of  340  insurers. 

CaNs  for  a  Broader  Plan 

Groups  representing  elderly  people,  physi¬ 
cians  and  hospitals  generally  support  the 
proposal,  although  they  say  it  must  not  divert 
attention  from  a  bigger  problem:  the  need  to 
finance  nursing  home  care.  The  Reagan  plan 
would  provide  only  studies  of  how  to  help  the 
1.4  million  elderly  Americans  living  in  nurs¬ 
ing  homes,  where  care  costs  an  average  of 
$22,000  a  year.  Bui  some  of  the  excitement 
surrounding  the  proposal  stems  from  a  belief 
that  it  might  lead  ultimately  to  new  Federal 
coverage  for  such  care. 

■‘If  we  can  get  the  door  open,  we  can  ad¬ 
dress  the  long-neglected  issue  of  long-term 
care,”  said  Dr.  Robert  N.  Butler,  a  former  di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Institute  on  Aging  who 
is  now  a  professor  of  geriatrics  at  the  Mount 
Sinai  School  of  Medicine  in  New  York.  "Peo¬ 


ple  already  pay  for  nursing  home  care,  but 
it’s  under  duress,  out  of  pocket,  when  they 
are  most  vulnerable."  Dr.  Butler  contended 
that  general  revenues  should  be  tapped  for 
Medicare  coverage  of  long-term  care,  an  ex¬ 
pensive  proposal  chat  is  unlikely  to  pass  at  a 
time  or  budget  constraints. 

President  Reagan  said  his  proposal,  in  con¬ 
trast,  would  not  add  to  the  Federal  deficit  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  entirely  financed  with  pre¬ 
miums.  The  Government  estimates  that  30 
million  people  would  pay  the  S59  premiums 
each  year,  but  only  1.4  million  would  need  to 
take  advantage  of  the  new  benefit. 

Premiums  to  Rise  With  Costs 

Under  Mr.  Reagan’s  proposal,  the  pre¬ 
mium  would  increase  each  year  roughly  in 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  medical  care,  which 
rose  7.7  percent  in  1986  —  seven  times  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Population  projections  help  explain  the  de¬ 
mand  for  new  health  benefits.  The  Census 
Bureau  estimates  that  the  number  of  people 
65  and  older  will  rise  from  28.6  million  in  1985 
to  34.9  million  in  the  year  2000  and  64.6  mil- . 
lion  in  2030.  Meanwhile,  it  says,  the  number  of 
people  85  and  older,  those  most  likely  to  need 
long-term  care,  will  more  than  triple,  from 
2.7  million  in  1985  to  8.6  million  in  2030. 

For  those  not  eligible  for  Medicare,  Mr. 
Reagan  recommended  other  steps,  such  as  a 
state  requirement  that  catastrophic  cover¬ 
age  be  included  in  health  plans  offered  by 
employers.  Dr.  Bowen  said  that  30  million 
people  under  65  years  old  have  no  health  in¬ 
surance,  but  Mr.  Reagan  does  not  propose  • 
any  new  program  to  assist  them. 

Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr.,  who  was  a  White 
House  aide  when  Medicare  was  created  in 
1965,  said  that  Mr.  Reagan's  proposal  showed 
his  "acceptance  of  the  reality  that  Medicare 
is  a  very  popular  Great  Society  program.” 
But,  he  said,  there  should  be  "hard  and  fast 
controls  over  the  cost  of  catastrophic  care," 
including  payments  to  doctors  and  hospitals, 
"so  you  don’t  give  them  a  blank  check." 

The  rising  cost  of  health  care  in  the  Reagan 
years  has  paradoxically  revived  interest  in 
the  idea  of  national  health  insurance,  which 
was  ridiculed  a  decade  ago  as  too  expensive 
to  contemplate.  Some  health  economists  seri¬ 
ously  advocate  national  health  plans  as  a 
cost-control  device,  saying  they  would  give 
the  Government  new  power  to  negotiate  Tees 
with  doctors  and  hospitals.  But.  Mr.  Califano 
said,  “in  the  real  world,  the  political  power  of 
doctors  and  hospitals  is  so  substantial”  that 
it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
achieve  major  savings  by  such  negotiations. 


The  rising  costs  of  health 
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Sources:  Department  of  Labor:  Census  Bureau:  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services: 
Health  Care  Finance  Administration 


A  Violent  Suppression  of  Protesters  in  Moscow  Raises  Grim  Questions 


Gorbachev  Calls  for  Civil  Rights,  but  Will  They  Be  Enforced? 


By  BILL  KELLER 

Moscow 

MHILE  scores  of  political  prisoners  were  get- 
m  ting  out  of  Soviet  jails  and  labor  camps  last 
M  Week,  a  Government  commission  was  at 
W  work  on  a  sweeping  revision  of  the  Soviet 
j  code  that,  the  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman, 
i  i.  Gerasimov,  promised,  will  make  it  harder  in 
re  to  put  people  "behind  bars  and  behind  barbed 
me  release  of  the  dissidents  —  140  were  freed, 
ike  number  of  cases  are  being  reviewed  —  ap- 
to  be  for  foreign  consumption  and  the  intelligent- 
Gerasimov  briefed  foreign  correspondents  but 
et  press  made  only  a  passing  reference  to  it.  And 
■*s  end  some  of  the  good  will  had  been  dampened 
utal  crackdown  on  protesters  appealing  for  the 
»  of  a  dissident  not  included  in  the  pardon. 
criminal  law  revisions,  however,  are  one  indica- 
t  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  —  the  first  leader  since 
Hh  a  law  degree,  and  the  only  lawyer  in  the  ruling 
!o  -  puts  unusual  emphasis  on  the  law  as  a  tool 
■uiatinE  economic  and  social  change, 
ther  commission  is  drafting  a  law  that  the  au- 
s  say  would  protect  journalists  from  reprisals  by 
ials  they  criticize  and  allow  greater 
w,  Revisions  in  the  courts  are  also  under  discus-, 
mist  certainly  including  measures  to  insulate 
roin  the^nfluence  of  party  officials  and  Pc^'V 
rteinn  of  a  defendant's  right. to  a  lawyer. 
^.Vaxberg.  a  lawyer  and  commentator  lor 


Sygma /FreOcrtquf  Hlbon 

Demonstrators  hi  Moscow  mall  last  week  protesting  the 
imprisonment  of  dissident  Iosif  Z.  Begun. 

the  newspaper  Literatumaya  Gazeta.  said  last  week  that 
Mr.  Gorbachev’s  efforts  afe  partly  aimed  at  bringing  the 
1961  criminal  code  in  line  with  his  proposals  for  eco¬ 
nomic  decentralization  and  greater  openness.  Mr.  Vax- 
berg  predicted  that  the  100-member  commission  work¬ 
ing  on  the  criminal  code  revisions  would  curtail  two  stat¬ 


utes  used  to  suppress  dissent  He  said  the  law  against 
“slandering  the  Soviet  state”  would  likely  be  repealed, 
and  the  law  banning  "anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan¬ 
da,"  under  which  most  of  the  newly  freed  prisoners  were 
originally  arrested,  would  be  narrowed. 

Mr.  Gerasimov  said  that  penalties  will  be  "softened" 
for  many  offenses,  and  that  the  number  of  crimes  subject 
to  capital  punishment  would  be  reduced.  In  particular, 
Mr.  Vaxberg  said,  the  commission  will  take  aim  at  laws 
hindering  economic  activity.  Contrary  to  Mr.  Gorba¬ 
chev's  call  for  individual  initiative,  the  current  legal  code 
still  permits  the  arrest  of  private  entrepreneurs  for 
“speculation"  or  leading  "an  antisocial,  parasitic  way  of 
life."  "Many  things  that  were  prohibited  before  are  now 
not  simply  allowed,  but  encouraged,”  Mr.  Vaxberg  said. 
“The  purpose  of  legal  reform  is  to  release  energy,  initia¬ 
tive  and  independence." 

A  draft  of  a  new  law  to  be  discussed  this  year  would 
allow  citizens  to  sue  officials  for,  say,  denying  them  a 
resident  permit  or  the  right  to  build  a  house.  Depending 
on  how  far  this  right  is  extended,  it  ccukl  bean  assault  on 
the  immunity  that  officials  have  constructed  for  them¬ 
selves.  “It  is  especially  important  to  do  away  with  this 
protection  if  Gorbachev  hopes  to  end  the  principalities 
that  have  been  created  by  powerful  party  bosses  in  the 
republics,”  said  Roy  Medvedev,  a  maverick  Soviet  histo¬ 
rian.  Rights  already  guaranteed  to  citizens  are  often 
flouted  in  a  ccHirr  system  in  which  the  police,  prosecutor 
and  judge  cower  before  local  party  officials. 

Vladimir  I.  Terebilov,  chairman  of  the  Soviet  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  said  recently  that  lawyers  are  debating 
broad  changes  in  the  courts.  One  proposal  would  divide 


the  office  of  the  general  procurator,  who  both  investi¬ 
gates  and  prosecutes  criminal  cases.  Lawyers  say  the 
system  tilts  heavily  in  the  prosecution’s  favor.  Another 
proposal  would  give  defendants  the  right  to  a  lawyer 
from  the  moment  they  are  charged,  if  not  from  the  time 
of  arrest.  Now  defendants  are  on  their  own  until  the 
procurator  completes  a  preliminary  investigation. 

As  with  much  of  Mr.  Gorbachev’s  agenda,  legal 
change  faces  resistance.  “There  are  comrades  who 
think,  the  harsher  the  better,"  Mr.  Gerasimov  said.  And 
Mr.  Vaxberg  said  his  readers  want  tougher  sentences, 
not  lighter  ones. 

In  any  case,  nothing  in  what  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  pro¬ 
posed  so  far  will  convince  many  Westerners  that  he  is 
transforming  a  police  state  into  a  society  that  respects 
civil  rights.  While  be  wants  judges  to  be  free  of  pressure 
from  party  officials,  judges  would  still  be  party  mem¬ 
bers,  subject  to  discipline  from  Moscow.  While  the  press 
may  get  new  protections,  it  will  still  be  a  Government 
press.  Asked  whether  the  new  citizen  grievance  law 
would  permit  Jewish  “refuseniks"  to  sue  emigration  offi¬ 
cials  who  denied  them  an  exit  visa,  Mr.  Vaxberg  said  it 
was  "unlikely.”  Nor  have  the  commissions,  as  far  as  is 
known,  discussed  restrictions  on  the  security  police,  who 
maintain  wide  latitude  to  arrest  and  try  citizens  in  their 
own  tribunals. 

Last  week  plaindothesmen  swarmed  over  a  small 
group  of  demonstrators  protesting  in  behalf  of  one  pris¬ 
oner,  Iosif  Z.  Begun.  Protesters  and  reporters  covering 
the  incident  were  roughed  up,  and  several  were  detained. 
It  was  an  ugly  reminder  that  very  strict  limits  on  individ¬ 
ual  initiative  remain  firmly  In  place. 
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TTie  Waite  House  commission  look¬ 
ing  into  the  Iran-contra  affair  turned 
up  a  trove  of  previously  unknown 
documents  tost  week  and  decided  to 
prolong  its  investigation  for  a  week 
■o  evaluate  them. 

Officials  familiar  with  the  new  ma¬ 
terial.  retrieved  from  the  National 
Security  Council's  top  secret  com¬ 
puter  files,  said  it  detailed  new  finks 
be; ween  the  White  House  and  pri¬ 
vate  efforts  to  aid  ihe  Nicaraguan 
rebels  —  at  a  time  when  Congress 
had  piaced  sharp  legal  restrictions 
on  such  aid. 

The  links  reportedly  included  one 
ret  ween  ’.ieut.  Col.  Oliver  L.  North 
and  •"‘■sTrira!  Intelligence  Agency  of¬ 
ficial  in  Costa  Rica  who  was  later 
dismissed  fur  helping  ihe  rebels. 

The  new  material  was  also  said  to 
include  exchanges  between  Colonel 
North  .ind  Robert  C  Me  Far  lane,  the 
fnrmr-i  national  security  adviser, 
who  o toyed  a  leading  rcle  ir.  White 
House  efforts  to  sell  weapons  to  iran 
and  oruain  the  release  of  American 
hostages 

M-  McFarlane  was  admitted  to 
Setnesda  Navai  Hospital  last  week- 
after  swallowing  an  overdose  of  the 
tranquilizer  drug  Valium,  in  an  ap¬ 
parent  suio/de  attempt.  Mr.  McFar- 
l.<r-“  who  has  cor  pe rated  with  Iran- 
f 'antra  investigators,  blamed  himself 
for  ihe  arms  de2l  scandal  and  the 
consequent  damage  to  President 
Reason  and  the  country's  foreign 
policy.  r.:s  friends  s-iid. 

Appearing  for  the  second  lime  be¬ 
fore  toe  commission  headed  by  John 
"nwer  she  former  Republican  sena- 
■•iri'-n,  Mr.  Pea  gym  declined 

a  in  :i.cvr  -v.\?  former  aide- 

i  o  ipstiiy. 

Tiie  aides.  Vice  Adm.  John  M. 
Poindexter.  Mr.  McFarlane's  suc¬ 
cessor  as  national  security  adviser, 


«\n.f  i '•■!rr«  •  r.  ;-.ave  exert is-:-d 

thcr  osm  ii.'itnnal  right  not  io  tes¬ 
tify  aaomsi  themselves. 

V-hti*  officials  also  con¬ 

firm.-.4  a  rep'.  -  :ha:  scr.irr  Presiden¬ 
tial  aide-  r. last  year  ina;  there 
had  Nx-n  dealings  with  radical  ele- 
aii'fi  -  -r.  ./  ••>.1  mr-.l*'-  tes  as  Mr 

R*-ig.ia  Oa-J  r-'peafed.'v  sard. 

■  icp  f  •.■esiilopt  3«ish.  one  of  thos<-- 
wiv'  '-nr-.  acxr.o* ‘rdgr*G  that  the 
it  Sf"  .sl‘fTr  -;  ,'i‘Si.r  "•>'  had  Of  tiled 

;.,'pi4,sr  'G‘J7 .  V-.\  cu?h  j  ■;on- 

'erie’’  '  ~  Yv'  ?.*-;■  -»r liver,  iv  mna- 
j’-’n  for  F  -es.’de o;  said  o;  his 

role  In  in?  Adn  inis:  ration:  "if  I'm 
a*."’.-:  i\- }:■?  <: ,  ed ; ■'  ior  ihe  good 

thing®  men  !  vp  got  t<i  oe  man 
enoi:en  lako  I'ne  Jssixiaiionat 
guilt ' 
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he  contras  seemed  i,i  be  losing 
fa-:  br.it 'e  in  last  week. 

The  Reagar.  .VJmtms; ration,  con¬ 
vinced  that  nrv«speci«  were  row 
bleak  m  Congress  irr  early  renewal 
of  3 id.  decided  «o  postpone  its  formal 
requ^sl  :or  St 05  rrillic-n  ior  ihe  an?i- 
Sandmista  Nicaraguan  rebels,  Ad- 
min;?; ration  officials  said  ‘die  re¬ 
quest  would  prohahly  not  be  made 
unrii  SepremS’er. 

Support  for  contra  aid,  which 
faded  during  the- Iran  arms  scandal, 
r.ou»d  ?e  v--eak?n?d  further  by  the 
coRvnutng  mvpsiigntian:-  into  the 
arms  sales  anti  -  he  q: version  of  prof- 
'to  to  thp  >-:c~r iguijp  robe's. 

Some  Administration  officials  de¬ 
scribe  President  Reagan's  support 
for  the  con  Iras  as  a  personal  "obses- 
sum"  that  is  hare  lo  translate  into 
workable  policy.  3  charge  sharply 
denied  by  proponents  of  such  aid. 
Last  year.  Congress  appropriated 
$100  million  for  (he  contras. 

Pr-.-srec-is  frr  more  aid  were  not 
improved  by  warning  words  from 
Adm.  William  C.  Crewe.  Chairman  of 
:be  Join:  Chiefs  of  Staff  He  said  the 
American  people  would  stop  sup¬ 
porting  conirj  aid  unless  the  rebels 
improved  their  performance, 
achieving  more  internal  unity  and 
more  battlefield  victories-. 

Secretary  of  State  George  P. 


gress  withdrew  its  support  t*:'  the 
rebels.  American  military  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  region  might  become 
-.ncviiabl?. 
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L.i«;  yea-  there  were  ahow  if-  mil¬ 
ker.  rppro'renswns  cf  vvoul-.i-E?  ilie- 
ii'vv.i «2:\.c!«n  trying  c"Or-s  the 
bo  roc  r  itf-veer.  .%T:xjlc  and  the 
United  States.  Mo-t  of  these  were 
Mexicans,  hut  by  no  means  all. 
in  recer  :  years  >.he  number  of  non- 
'.tying  er: : r  livs  ct-un- 
tr;.-  :i!:”.;iy  fr..rr  M^-acn  has  been 
rising  sharp:;.'. 

Peopto  from  as  far  away  as  India. 
China,  Yugoslavia  and  L  rr.anor.  have 
begun  :u  us?  Mexico  ns  a  siting 
point  iY.r  illegal  ?n*ry. 

From  VK  to  1^-?.  the  nurr.l>:r  of 
illegr,!  i mi  grants  in»T.  court*  ries 
ribcr  'han  Mex*m  deui'ncd  c.*.  the 
7-fesicja  bOizY-r  r:s; 
from  24. 325  m  35,n-.s.  according  to 
The  imirugraiic-n  and  Noturaii/aiion 
Service.  !n  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
last  Septemher.rhe  totzl  rose  .11  per¬ 
cent  more,  ra  -18.95*1.  Those  figures 
deai  wuh  people  douined;  how 
many  non -Mexican  illegal  immi¬ 
grants  have  succeeded  in  entering 
this  country  is  not  known 
Bui  Duane  Austin,  a  spokesman 
for  rhe  service,  said  agents  catch 
"one  ou:  of  every  two  illegal  aiier.s  m 
ihe  best  of  cases  and  one  out  of  three 
in  ihe  worst,"  an  indication  that  as 
many  as  1 50.000  non-Mexican  illegal 
immigrant?  rrny  hav»  crossed  the 
border  into  i his  country  last  year. 
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Oimmer--  ■:  Secretary  Malcolm 
Cal-.l ripe  ha.?  been  fighting  with  the 
F --n;  agon  for  vears.  seek  ;ng  to 
,'coscr.  United  b»aies  export  cowrote 
that  he  l:!arr  ?'!  fvr  billions  of  dollars 
of  hiiviiv.':;;  Inc;  jo  turopc  arid  Japan. 

La  si  wee*..  Mi.  Baldrigc  made 
sweeping  re..-  proposals  :hat.  he 
said  “will  improve  bo'h  :h'’  ievej  of 
H. 5.  competitiveness  and  the  level  of 
U.5.  security"  hy  ssrengthening 
,-mencar.  industries. 

cunirols  wcr?.  in«;itu;r‘d  ;o 
prevent  the  S^vie*  Union  anc  «is 
allies  from  get  line  militarily  L-ei'ui 
American  techncilogy.  cither  uir'Ctlv 
from  the  United  Slates  or  through 
foreiEn  middlemen.  Bin  ihe  United 
Suites  no  ion  gar  has  a  monopoly  on 
high  technology.  Other  :ndi:s:rui 
countries  export  inn  similar  products 
wi*h  fewer  restrictions  are  taking 
the  business  from  Americans. 

The  changes  would  include  re¬ 
moval  of  iirensing  requirements  for 
exports  such  a*  small  com  outers 
and  other  relatively  ansppnisccjrcJ 
electronic  products  to  enterpriser 
controlled  bv  jii-r-  governments  of 
North  AiJantic  Treaty  Organ iiaiirn 
members  and  Japan  an* 5.  Is’.er.  to 
‘  reliable"  prnarr-  r.cr:par.i?.e.  :n 
those  countries. 

A  leading  supporter  s:f  ivtatni ng 
strict  controls.  Assisum  rotary 
of  Defense  Richard  N.  Peri?’,  warned 
last  week  ir*ai  lelaxir.g  'hen',  'rrmld 
lead  io iremer.dff.s  mf'uv  o'  f-  'h- 
r.olngy  tc  the  Soviet  Uni*'*P  .. 

President  Rengar.  is  expect i:u  in 
deal  with  the  issue  in  a  few  tteys 
when  he  gives  the  gn-ahead  ior  a 
2.000- page  package  of  assm c-J  pro* 

posnls  to  Congress  for  si^nair-'ning 
American  ccmpetuivene*s. 

Meanwhile.  aDefonse  Department 
panel  called'  for  the  creation  of  ?. 
Government-industry  consortium  ;o 
subsidize  research  in  semiconductor 
technology.  Pentagon  officials  say 
that  American  corrpamep  have  been 
losing  their  ability  to  manufacture 
some  sophisticated  computer  chips 
and  that  defense  contractors  often 
go  to  Japanese  suppliers  fer  critics; 
components  ;n  fishier  planes,  mis¬ 
siles.  surveillance  saieiiile?  and  su¬ 
percomputers. 


Katherine  Robens, 
James  F.  Clarity 
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Hostage-Taking  Prompts  Official  Outrage,  Covert  Bargaining 


In  Terrorist  Deals,  It’s 
Every  Country  for  Itself 


By  ELAINE  SCIOLINO 


Washington 

j|gN  recent  years,  terrorists  have  systemati- 
&&  caby  kidnapped  foreigners  as  a  means  of  ex- 
ra  trading  concessions  from  governments.  In 
la  reading,  more  governments  have  adopted 
new  laws,  ordered  tighter  defenses,  shared  infor¬ 
mation  and  resources  and  publicly  vowed  never 
to  yield  lo  terrorist  blackmail. 

But  the  most  recent  wave  of  kidnappings  in 
Lebanon  indicates  that  anti-terrorist  policies 
seem  made  to  be  broken,  and  that  governments, 
particularly  Western  democracies  concerned 
about  domestic  public  opinion,  often  cut  private 
deals  with  kidnappers. 

"In  ihe  case  of  Lebanon,  everyone  publicly  pro¬ 
claims  'no  concessions',  but  the  reality  is  very 
different,"  said  Brian  M.  Jenkins,  chairman  of 
the  political  science  department  of  the  RAND 
Corporation.  "Governments  are  making  all  sons 
of  deals  on  the  basis  of  one  single  criterion:  Is  it 
productive?"  By  far  the  most  serious  setback  to 


international  cooperation  to  combat  terrorism 
was  the  revelation  that  the  United  States  had 
been  secretly  selling  arms  to  Iran  to  obtain  the 
release  of  American  hostages  in  Lebanon  while  it 
was  publicly  demanding  that  its  allies  isolate 
Iran. 

Despite  recent  attempts  led  by  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  to  gel  an  American  no¬ 
deal  terrorist  policy  back  on  track,  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  proposal  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
allies  to  discuss  options  in  Lebanon  was  categori¬ 
cally  rejected  by  France,  West  Germany  and 
Britain,  each  for  different  reasons. 

"There  were  a  lot  of  concerns  about  our  ability 
to  carry  through  on  policy,"  said  one  Administra¬ 
tion  official. 

Last  week,  both  Mr.  Shultz  and  Israeli  leaders 
denied  persistent  rumors  that  Israel  was  negoti¬ 
ating  a  deal  to  free  a  captured  Israeli  pilot  and 
some  of  the  foreigners  held  hostage  in  Lebanon  in 
exchange  for  400  Arab  prisoners.  Israeli  officials 
steadfastly  defend  Israel’s  policy  of  going  to  ex¬ 
traordinary  lengths  to  get  their  soldiers  home, 
and  acknowledge  that  they  have  continuing  con- 


A-cJXMWti  Press 


Policemen  barring  a  woman  whose  son  was  killed  by  Palestinians  from  entering  the  U.S.  consulate  in 
J  rrusal ?m  last  week  during  protest  against  any  trade  of  A  rab  prisoners  for  hostages  in  Lebanon. 
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that  most  accommodates  terrorists.  Over  me 
years,  the  government  has  released  sev®^a* 
rorist  leaders  from  French  jails,  enraged  other 
European  governments  by  refusing  to  extradite 
terrorist  suspects  and  conducted  protracted  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  terrorist  groups.  A  French  plan 
last  fall  to  release  five  Arab  commandos  in  ex¬ 
change  for  the  freedom  of  four  French  hostages 
apparently  fell  through  only  when  the  kidnappers 

increased  their  demands. 

West  Germany  says  it  is  willing  to  follow  a  no¬ 
concessions  policy  on  hostages  if  it  has  assur¬ 
ances  that  the  United  States  and^ther  countries 
are  doing  the  same.  But  German  officials  have 
hesitated  to  extradite  Mohammed  Ali  Hamadei, 
who  has  been  accused  of  having  helped  stage  the 
1985  hijacking  of  a  TWA  airliner,  to  die  United 
States.  The  hesitation  developed  after  kidnap¬ 
pers  threatened  to  harm  two  German  hostages  in 
Lebanon  if  Mr.  Hamedei  was  not  released. 

Britain  follows  perhaps  the  most  consistent 
anti-terrorist  policy  in  Europe,  but  the  British 
have  also  made  concessions.  When  British,  Swiss 
and  German  aircraft  were  seized  by  Palestinian 
hijackers  in  1970,  Britain  led  the  negotiations  to 
get  back  the  hostages  in  exchange  for  the  release 
of  seven  Arab  guerrillas. 

Underwriting  Radicals 


Terrorism  experts  and  Western  officials  say 
Western  nations'  policies  should  not  be  compared 
with  that  of  Kuwait,  which  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  release  17  convicts  whose  freedom  has 
been  demanded  by  many  of  the  Lebanese  kidnap¬ 
pers.  They  note  that  no  Kuwaitis  are  being  held 
hostage. 

In  one  respect,  however,  Kuwait  and  other 
wealthy  Arab  states  do  make  concessions  to  kid¬ 
nappers.  Kuwaiti  and  Saudi  officials  privately 
acknowledge  that  their  financial  underwriting  erf 
radical  Palestinian  groups  is  in  part  a  kind  of 
"protection  money"  to  prevent  kidnappings  and 
assassinations  of  their  citizens. 

Even  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  long  backed 
Palestinian  groups  and  Arab  countries  that  aid 
terrorists,  had  to  confront  Lebanese  kidnappers 
when  four  Soviet  Embassy  employees  were 
seized  in  Lebanon  in  SejHember  1985.  One  of  the 
Soviet  hostages  was  killed,  according  to  uncon¬ 
firmed  reports,  because  Soviet  pressure  on  Syria 
and  the  Amal  and  Druze  militias  to  win  their  re¬ 
lease  led  to  ruthless  strongarm  tactics  against 
the  kidnappers. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  governments  are 
moving  into  a  new  phase  of  dealing  with  hostage- 
takers  more  openly.  For  the  forseeable  future, 
governments  are  going  to  have  to  continue  to 
handle  the  problem  of  whether  to  deal  individu¬ 
ally  with  terrorists  or  to  stand  tdgetherVa  hard¬ 
line,  no-dea!  policy.  In  Washington,  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  said  at  week’s  end  (hat  there  may  be 
no  workable  options  for  gaining  the  release  of  the 
American  hostages  in  Lebanon.  Officials  also 
fear  that  if  kidnappers  continue  to  believe  that 
hostages  are  valuable  commodoties  whose  free¬ 
dom  can  be  negotiated,  political  kidnappings  of 
foreigners  may  spread  to  other  Middle  Eastern 
countries.  "  "  •  r  •  -,J  ■  •  * 


A  Presidential  Panel  Assails  ‘Constructive  Engagement’ 


S.  Morals  and  South  Africa’s  Metals 


By  DAVID  K.  SHIPLER 


Washington 

fS^  /P®UCH  of  American  foreign  policy  is 
gfjgi  driven  by  ihe  engine  of  economic  ne- 
cessity 

±ii  sj&f  'Jc  To  rnnintain  iis  technological prow- 
ess  its  advanced  military  machine  and  its  high 
standard  nf  living,  the  Umied  States  requires  de¬ 
pendable  sources  of  raw  materials  throughout 
the  world,  and  Thai  economic  interest  seems  lo 
create  a  steadier  foundation  for  policy  than 
issues  of  morality  or  diplomacy.  This  is  particu¬ 
lar  iy  clear  in  the  case  of  South  Africa. 

Thrnughou!  ihe  years  of  debate  over  how 
Washington  should  press  for  liberalization  by  the 
white  supremacist  government  in  Pretoria,  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  argued  that  all-out 
economic  sanctions  would  not  work,  that  they 
would  hurt  South  African  blacks,  would  foster 
nnn- Americanism  among  South  Africa’s  leaders, 
reducing  Washington's  diplomatic  leverage. 

Bui  a  subordinate  theme  has  been  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  United  States  on  South  Africa  for  so- 


called  "strategic  minerals."  those  materials 
such  as  chromium,  platinum,  and  manganese 
that  have  become  essential  in  the  manufacture  of 
many  goods  that  are  taken  for  granted. 

Last  fall,  that  secondary  argument  turned  out 
to  be  the  bedrock  of  policy.  As  Congress  overrode 
President  Reagan's  veto  and  banned  imports 
from  South  Africa,  it  exempted  "those  strategic 
minerals  for  which  the  President  has  certified  to 
the  Congress  that  the  quantities  essential  for  the 
economy  or  defense  of  the  United  States  are  un¬ 
available  from  reliable  and  secure  suppliers." 

American  officials  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  only  alternate  source  for  the  quantities 
needed  and  is  not  considered  a  "reliable  and  se¬ 
cure"  supplier.  Consequently,  the  President  cer¬ 
tified  10  such  materials  this  month,  leaving  South 
Africa  free  to  continue  shipping  them  to  the 
United  States. 

This  is  more  than  a  political  disagreement.  It  is 
a  real  economic  problem,  as  even  some  officials 
who  would  like  tougher  sanctions  concede.  Last 
week,  a  Presidential  commission  considered  the 
matter  as  it  issued  a  report  that  dismissed  the 
Administration’s  "constructive  engagement" 


approach  as  a  failure  and  called  for  more  strin¬ 
gent  sanctions  to  isolate  South  Africa  economi¬ 
cally.  The  panel  found  that  a  cutoff  of  minerals 
"would  have  an  undeniable  impact  on  the  United 
States."  "In  some  cases,"  the  panel  said,  "we 
could  be  forced  to  increase  imports  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  we  have  concluded  that  the 
potential  impact  of  such  a  denial  is  not  sufficient 
cause  to  determine  U.S.  policy  toward  South  Af¬ 
rica." 

The  economic  facts  of  life  have  also  encour¬ 
aged  the  argument  that  Washington  better  keep 
channels  open  to  blacks  who  may  someday  over¬ 
throw  the  white  South  Africans  who  run  the  coun¬ 
try  now.  Belatedly,  the  Administration  is  at¬ 
tempting  that  by  talking  with  the  outlawed  Af¬ 
rican  National  Congress. 

The  10  materials  certified  by  the  President  as 
essential  were  andalusite,  antimony,  chrysotiie 
asbestos,  chromium,  cobalt,  industrial  diamonds, 
manganese,  platinum  group  metals,  rutile  and 
vanadium.  Each  plays  a  crucial  role  in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  chemical  processes  and  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  jet  engines,  missiles  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  equipment. 

Andalusite,  for  example,  is  considered  superior 
to  bauxite  in  making  refractories,  used  in  blast 
furnaces  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  The 
United  States  gets  100  percent  of  its  andalusite 
from  South  Africa. 


Platinum  Needs 


Platinum  metals  also  come  mainly  from  South 
Africa.  Used  as  catalysts  in  oil  refining,  chemica: 
processing  and  in  converters  to  reduce  pollution 
from  automobiles,  they  have  properties  "diffr 
cult  or  impossible  to  find  in  other  materials,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  State  Department  report  The  Unitec 
States  has  been  able  to  satisfy  only  !0  percent  ol 
its  own  platinum  needs.  Ninety  percent  is  import¬ 
ed,  and  South  Africa  has  been  providing  a  grow¬ 
ing  proportion  of  imports,  from  38  percent  in  1983 
to  46  percent  in  1985,  according  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Eight  percent  comes 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  from  other 
countries  in  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Some  crucial  materials,  such  as  cobalt,  are 
mined  in  landlocked  countries  and  shipped 
through  South  Africa.  The  United  States  imports 
95  percent  of  its  cobalt,  which  is  used  in  refining 
oil  and  as  a  constituent  in  superalloys  that  can 
withstand  extremely  high  temperatures  in  let  en¬ 
gines.  J 

In  a  modest  effort  to  help  reduce  the  depend- 
ence  of  black-ruled  countries  on  South  AfrfcTthe 
Rragan  Administration  has  asked  Congress  for 
S93  million  over  the  next  18  months  to  imorove 
railway  lines,  provide  credits  to  local  emrenr^ 
neurs  and  the  like.  p 

But  in  other  respects,  the  Administration  has 
taken  few  steps  toward  reducing  American  de- 
P^enct?n1SouIh  Africa,  despite  detailed 
two  years  ago  from  the  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment,  a  Congressional  - r^T 
These  included  Federal  hnJffTSSS 
Kg*®*  °n  ^cycling  and  the  JnkiSSSS 
synthetic  substitutes,  efforts  that  raiSttatea 
decade  or  more.  But  one  exoert 
oology  Assessment  office  said  ‘'ldtm't 
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A  Year  Later,  the  Philippine  Leader  Is  Still  on  the  Defensive 
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President  Corazon  C.  Aquino;  soldiers,  above,  at 
ceremony  in  Manila  last  week  at  which  they  pledged 
loyalty  to  the  Government  after  60-day  cease-fire  with 
Communist  rebels,  below,  ended  and  fighting  resumed. 


i..tinni.i  I  i.ii'itfi-  tin  Rtai\i"i  lAquimii.  Sv^ma.Mlm  T.inro-nh.ium  The  No*  \«>rk  Imu^-P  \  mll.i 


Aquino  T riumphs,  but  Has  Y et  to  Succeed 


By  SETH  MYDANS 

Manila 

tf^^URVIVAL,”  said  President  Corazon  C. 

Aquino's  executive  secretary.  Joker  Ar- 
royo,  with  a  disdainful  flick  of  his  hand. 
“Survival  has  never  concerned  us.  If  ybu 
keep  thinking  of  survival  you  never  get  anything 
done.”  Yet  it  is  precisely  survival,  against  consider¬ 
able  odds,  that  has  been  the  triumph  of  the  Aquino 
Administration,  which  win  be  dne'yeaf.oldlnext  week. 

Shaken  by  opponents  on  the  left  and  righ  t  as  well  as 
by  coup  plotters  and  by  occupiers  of  the  Manila  Hotel 
and  the  Channel  7  television  station,  Mrs.  Aquino  has 
prevailed.  In  a  constitutional  plebiscite  this  month 
she  again  foiled  her  challengers  with  “people 
power,"  a  76  percent  vote  of  confidence  that  was  read 
here  as  an  endorsement  of  her  centrist  position. 

But  while  surviving,  it  is  not  clear  that  her  Govern¬ 
ment  has  in  fact  succeeded  in  getting  very  much  else 
done.  Little  progress  has  been  made  on  the  formida¬ 
ble  problems  she  inherited  when  President  Ferdi¬ 
nand  E.  Marcos  fled  the  country  last  February.  In 
her  moment  of  triumph  as  the  constitutional  voles 
were  counted,  the  most  pressing  challenges  re¬ 
mained  —  from  the  Communist  insurgents,  the  res¬ 
tive  military  and  even  her  defeated  political  foes. 

Her  backers,  chafing  at  her  refusal  to  employ  the 
full  powers  of  the  presidency,  called  on  her  to  use  the 
remaining  months  of  emergency  authority,  before  a 
new  legislature  convenes  in  June,  to  take  strong 
measures  on  such  issues  as  land  reform.  Once  the 
new  24-member  Senate  and  250-member  House  of 
Representatives  are  in  place,  they  argued,  the 
chances  of  far-reaching  changes  will  be  remote. 

But  the  President,  a  political  neophyte  with  re¬ 
markable  confidence  in  her  own  agenda,  indicated 
that  she  intended  to  continue  holding  back.  "The 
present  Government,  given  its  limited  resources  and 
the  problems  it  inherited,  cannot  immediately  ad¬ 


dress  all  the  problems  that  have  been  brought  to  our 
attention,"  she  said.  "We  cannot  move  at  all  fronts  si¬ 
multaneously,  be  it  land  reform,  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  industrial  growth,  unemployment,  infrastruc¬ 
ture  and  national  defense.  Nor  can  we  move  with  the 
speed  and  effectiveness  that  the  people  desire." 

In  view  of  the  continuing  challenges,  it  appeared 
that  the  Aquino  Administration  may  again  be  preoc¬ 
cupied  primarily  with  survival 

The  Communists 

* '  The  Communists  announced  their  break  with  the 
Aquino  Government  a  week  ago.  refusing  to  extend  a 
two-month  cease-fire  despite  last-minute  pleas  from 
the  presidential  palace.  Since  then,  a  score  of  clashes 
has  raised  the  daily  rale  of  killing  to  its  highest  since 
Mrs.  Aquino  took  power,  and  a  stepped  up  and  pro¬ 
tracted  civil  war  seems  increasingly  possible.  Yes¬ 
terday,  the  Communist  organizations  issued  new 
declarations  of  war  against  the  Government. 

Communist  forces,  variously  estimated  at  between 
16,000  and  23,000  men,  are  active  in  all  regions  of  the 
country,  though  the  depth  of  their  popular  backing 
has  been  brought  into  question  by  the  strong  vote  in 
favor  of  the  constitution,  which  they  opposed. 

The  Military 

Much  of  the  military  also  opposed  the  constitution, 
a  vote  that  was  in  part  a  signal  of  its  perception  that 
the  president  was  dealing  too  softly  with  the  Commu¬ 
nists.  But  the  ending  of  the  cease  fire  has  given  Mrs. 
Aquino  an  opportunity  to  repair  relations  with  the 
armed  forces. 

Last  week.  Mrs.  Aquino  made  overtures  to  the  sol¬ 
diers,  meeting  with  a  group  of  junior  officers  to  hear 
iheir  complaints  and  holding  a  private  talk  with 
members  of  a  clique  of  officers  associated  with  a 
senes  of  aboned  military  actions  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  her  most  dramatic  gesture  toward  the 
military,  Mrs.  Aquino  announced  Iasi  week  that  she 
would  open  investigations  into  human  rights  abuses 


by  the  insurgents.  Almost  since  the  day  she  took  of¬ 
fice,  she  has  been  at  odds  with  the  military  over  a 
program  to  investigate  abuses  by  soldiers. 

Military  men  argue  that  the  brutality  of  the  war 
has  been  two-sided,  saying  "we  can  match  them 
widow  for  widow."  But,  until  now,  the  President  had 
ignored  their  request  for  parallel  investigations.  Her 
shift  apparently  marks  an  end  to  her  hopeful  toler¬ 
ance  of  the  rebels,  and  an  evolution  in  her  personal 
identification  with  victims  of  the  military,  which  had 
been  sealed  by  the  assassination  in  1983  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  Benigno  5.  Aquino  Jr. 

The  Opposition 

The  ratification  of  the  new  constitution,  all  sides 
here  agreed,  has  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  post- 
Marcos  Philippines,  and  should  bring  new  stability 
by  giving  the  government  a  legal  basis  and  providing 
for  the  sharing  of  power  between  the  presidency  and 
a  new  bicameral  legislature.  Even  Mr.  Marcos’s  vice 
presidential  running  mate,  Arturo  M.  Tolentino,  has 
dropped  his  claim  to  the  presidency  —  though  Mr. 
Marcos  himself,  in  exile  in  Hawaii,  has  not. 

Despite  the  new  prospects  for  stability,  the  possi¬ 
bility  persists  of  a  coup  or  other  action  against  her 
government  by  disaffected  officers. 

Mrs.  Aquino's  opponents,  who  campaigned  bitterly 
against  the  charier,  mostly  accepted  defeat  with 
good  grace,  even  with  signs  of  eagerness.  Led  by  the 
former  Defense  Minister,  Juan  Ponce  Enrile,  they 
now  look  ahead  to  the  chance  to  challenge  her  elec- 
torally  in  congressional  elections  in  May  and  local 
elections  in  August. 

With  the  results  of  the  constitutional  vote,  the 
President  has  demonstrated  that  she  remains  Lhe  na¬ 
tion's  political  superstar.  But  with  the  military  and 
Communist  challenges  as  immediate  concerns,  and 
with  election  politics  likely  to  influence  Mrs.  Aquino's 
decisions  from  now  to  August,  some  of  her  support¬ 
ers  are  wondering  how  soon  her  Government  will  be 
ready  to  deal  with  substantive  issues. 


Australians  Love  Bob  Hawke  but  Not  His  Painful  Policies 

Trying-  Times  fot  a  Popular  Prime  Minister 
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By  NICHOLAS  D.  KRISTOF 

Sydney,  Australia 

BOB  HAWKE  is  a  casual,  down-to-earth  kind  of 
Australian,  a  former  union  leader  who  in  1954 
I  set  a  world  beer-drinking  record  by  guzzling 
two  and  a  half  pints  in  12  seconds.  Soon,  he  will 
try  to  set  another  record  by  becoming  the  first  Prime 
Minister  from  the  Labor  Party  to  win  a  third  term. 

Mr.  Hawke  is  likely  to  call  a  national  election  in  the 
coming  months  that  will  amount  to  a  referendum  on  his 
many  innovations  -  such  as  a  controversial  new  tax  on 
fringe  benefits,  which  critics  say  will  require  more  com¬ 
plicated  bookkeeping.  Perhaps  more  important,  how¬ 
ever  the  election  will  indicate  whether  the  Labor  Party, 
traditionally  in  the  opposition,  or  the  more  conservative 
Liberal  Party  is  best  positioned  to  lead  the  the  continent 
through  the  convulsions  of  economic  and  demographic 
change.  Australia  has  one  or  the  highest  immigration 
rates  in  the  world.  One  Australian  in  five  «  now  foreign- 
bom  many  of  them  from  Asian  nations  such  as  Vietnam 
and  Malaysia.  While  they  grapple  with  increasing  ethnic 
diversity.  Australians  also  facea  severe  economic  down¬ 
turn  that  is  testing  their  famed  self-assurance. 

"There’s  much  greater  appreciation  that  you  can  t 
iust  threw* some  rocks  on  a  ship  and  sit  back  and  watch 
rrirket  ’*  says  Tom  Mockridge,  a  spokesman  for  Austral- 
"s  T  a  K"'  Keating.  He  was  retemng  to  the 
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Prime  Minister  Bob  Hawke 
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Minister  since  1949,  and  the  first  one  lasted  only  three 
years.  Bui  while  Labor  used  to  be  often  at  odds  with  the 
United  States,  these  days  Mr.  Hawke  has  maneuvered 
his  party  into  a  strong  friendship  and  military  relation¬ 
ship  with  Washington. 

John  W.  Howard,  the  Liberal  Party  leader,  says  Aus¬ 
tralia  is  moving  to  the  right.  That  shift,  he  thinks,  will 
help  elect  him  the  next  Prime  Minister.  "I’m  very  confi¬ 
dent  that  we'll  win,”  he  said  in  an  interview.  “The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  lost1  the  support  of  ‘middle  Australia.'  ” 

The  problem  is  that,  given  the  rapid  pace  of  social 
change,  "middle  Australia"  is  becoming  harder  to  de¬ 
fine.  And  Mr.  Hawke  has  proved  adept  at  cultivating  the 


middle  class  as  well  as  rhe  blue  collar  workers  who  have 
been  the  Labor  Party’s  main  constituency.  "Hawke  has 
done  what  no  other  Labor  Party  leader  since  World  War 
II  could  do:  He  has  made  Labor  seem  the  natural  party 
of  Government.*'  said  George  H.  Brandis,  a  Brisbane 
barrister  and  co-editor  of  two  books  on  the  Liberal  Party. 
"Meanwhile,  the  Liberal  Party  is  so  used  to  the  politics  of 
power,  it  has  yet  to  master  the  politics  of  impotence." 

Mr.  Hawke  must  call  an  election  by  the  time  his  term 
expires  in  April  1988.  Some  analysts  say  an  election  late 
this  year  is  likely,  but  others  say  the  57-year-old  Prime 
Minister  may  choose  to  wait  until  early  1988.  partly  to 
capitalize  on  the  ebullient  mood  expected  after  Austral¬ 
ia's  bicentennial  celebrations  in  January  1988. 

Mr.  Hawke  and  his  Cabinet  made  many  enemies 
with  their  efforts  to  make  the  sheltered  Australian  econ¬ 
omy  more  competitive  and  check  the  growing  trade  defi¬ 
cit.  The  currency  was  floated,  resulting  in  a  plunge  in  the 
Australian  dollar  that  has  made  imports  and  foreign 
travel  substantially  more  expensive.  The  country  was 
opened  up  io  foreign  competition,  which  put  pressure  on 
domestic  industries.  The  price  of  improved  competitive¬ 
ness  has  been  a  5  percent  drop  in  real  wages  since  Mr. 
Hawke  was  re-elected  by  a  narrow  margin  in  1984. 

So  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  rhe  opposition  is  only 
three  percentage  points  ahead  in  public  opinion  polls. 
And  Mr.  Hawke's  personal  approval  rating  is  well  ahead 
of  his  opponent's.  Mr.  Howard's  low'  standing  has  caused 
dissension  within  his  coalition  of  the  Libera!  Party  and 
the  much  smaller  National  Party. 

Mr.  Hawke,  however,  is  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
Labor  Party.  While  he  is  conservative  by  the  party’s 
standards,  he  has  maintained  strong  links  to  the  unions 
and  achieved  a  period  of  unusual  labor  peace. 

Much  of  Labor's  popularity,  however,  may  derive 
from  Mr.  Hawke's  appeal  as  a  personality  with  “Aussie- 
on-ihe-street”  qualifies.  Two  years  ago,  for. example, 
television  viewers  were  moved  when  he  wept  as  he  re¬ 
ported  that  his  daughter  was  addicted  to  heroin. 


Washington  Eases  Up 


Patience  Is 
Paying  Off 
For  Poland’s 
Jaruzelski 


By  MICHAEL  T.  KAUFMAN 


Warsaw 

BOTH  his  admirers  and  critics  say*  that  Gen. 
Wojciech  Jaruzelski ’s  greatest  assets  have 
|  been  his  patience,  tactical  sense  and  timing. 
In  five  turbulent  years  as  Poland's  leader,  he 
has  worn  down  Solidarity,  the  opposition  labor  move¬ 
ment,  first  by  outright  repression  and  imprisonment 
of  its  leaders  and  backers  and  then,  after  successive 
ammnesties  cleared  the  prisons,  through  a  mixture  of 
harassment,  fatiguing  pressure  and  at  least  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  reform.  Formerly  impassioned  activists 
lapsed  into  apathy  or  surly  inactivity.  Now,  the  gen¬ 
eral  appears  to  be  eroding  the  last  bulwark  of  interna¬ 
tional  pressure  against  his  rule  —  the  United  States 
sanctions  imposed  after  Solidarity  was  crushed. 

The  sanctions  included  withdrawal  of  mosl-fa- 
vored-nation  trading  concessions  and  the  denial  of 
American  Government  guarantees  for  credits  and 
loans.  They  are  still  in  force.  But  after  the  recent  visit 
to  Warsaw  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  John  C. 
Whitehead,  they  seem  likely  to  be  lifted  soon. 

Though  the  Polish  regime  undoubtedly  will  be 
j  obliged  to  show  restraint  in  proclaiming  that  it  has 
outlasted  the  siege,  it  has  at  least  technical  grounds 
!  for  such  a  claim.  Initially,  the  American  restrictions 
were  a  protest  against  Warsaw’s  declaration  of  mar¬ 
tial  law  and  its  suppression  of  free  trade  unions.  Now, 
if  the  sanctions  are  indeed  lifted,  no  one  imagines  that 
Solidarity’s  status  will  be  restored. 

During  five  years  of  diplomatic  thrust  and  parry 
with  Washington  and  its  European  allies,  the  original 
call  for  union  rights  gradually  shifted  to  the  more  sub¬ 
jective  critera  of  improved  human  rights  and  national 
reconciliation.  There  has  been  no  return  to  the  demo¬ 
cratic  pluralism  of  1981.  And  the  united  position  of  the 
Western  allies  has  dissolved,  with  only  Washington 
continuing  to  treat  Warsaw  as  a  pariah.  When  the 
Pope  John  Paul  21  received  General  Jaruzelski  last 
month,  the  wall  of  ostracism  was  down.  John  Paul  and 
the  Polish  Primate,  Josef  Cardinal  Gtemp,  reportedly 
have  joined  with  the  founder  of  Solidarity.  Lech  Wale¬ 
sa,  in  urging  Washington  to  lift  the  sanctions,  arguing 
that  they  were  making  conditions  worse  for  ordinary 
Poles. 

Battered  Economy 

Nevertheless,  five  years  of  restrictions  have  left 
Poland's  economy  reeling  in  a  downward  spiral  of 
inefficiency,  crumbling  factories,  declining  invest¬ 
ments,  demoralized  workers  and  chaotic  wages  and 
prices.  The  foreign  debt  burden,  which  has  been  re¬ 
scheduled  with  dizzying  frequency,  works  out  to  about 
$1,000  per  capita  in  a  country  in  which  the  average 
yearly  wage  is  only  $1,000  per  worker.  Warsaw  used 
to  maintain  that  American  sanctions  had  cost  die 
country  about  $13  billion.  Lately  it  has  insisted  the  re¬ 
strictions  harmed  Polish  society  more  than  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  a  view  supported  by  some  church  leaders 
and  some,  but  not  all,  opposition  figures. 

But  the  suggestion  that  the  sanctions  failed  to 
achieve  their  aim  is  not  fully  convincing.  Few  Poles, 
inside  or  outside  Government,  would  deny  that  the 
sanctions  influenced  the  authorities  to  release  politi¬ 
cal  prisoners,  liberalize  economic  management  and 
ease  political  procedures. 

From  the  outset,  General  Jaruzelski  has  had  two 
agendas,  political  and  economic  He  has  made  politi¬ 
cal  goals  his  priority,  recognizing  that  severe  eco¬ 
nomic  costs  would  follow.  But  as  a  student  of  military 
tactics,  he  set  the  tempo.  First,  he  crushed  the  organ¬ 
ized  opposition,  imprisoning  its  leaders  and  encourag¬ 
ing  factional  splits,  meanwhile  tolerating  limited  free 
expression  as  a  safety  valve  in  cultural  and  church 
life.  When  the  threats  of  strikes  and  unrest  were  re¬ 
duced,  he  turned  to  economic  mores,  seeking  to  break 
the  web  of  sanctions  and  obtain  Western  capital  and 
credits  Poland  requires  to  even  approach  European 
standards  of  productivity  and  consumerism.  This  was 
done  in  part  by  playing  on  West  German  fears  of  a  Eu¬ 
rope  destabilized  by  a  pauperized  Poland.  Rivalry  be¬ 
tween  Italian  and  French  companies  was  skillfully  ex¬ 
ploited,  and  the  Japanese  were  invited  to  consider 
making  Poland  as  a  fabricating  sire  for  exports  to 
Western  Europe. 

With  Western  unity  broken,  Washington  also  had 
to  consider  the  anomaly  of  denying  most-favored-na- 
tion  status  to  Poland  —  which,  for  whatever  reason, 
has  few  political  prisoners  and  permits  private  farm¬ 
ing,  the  freest  church  in  Eastern  Europe  and  a  prolific 
unofficial  culture  —  while  providing  these  trade  bene¬ 
fits  to  Rumania,  where  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

But  will  the  elimination  of  sanctions  reverse  Po¬ 
land's  misfortunes?  Removing  the  political  obstacles 
to  credits.  Western  diplomats  say,  may  not  be  enough 
to  overcome  dreary  economic  factors  that  are  likely 
to  continue  to  give  potential  investors  pause. 


Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski 


Sygma 'MtrM  Philippa 
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Vying  for  Control  of  the  Public  Corporation 


JHE  arrests  last  week  of  three 
prominent  traders  on  Wall  Street 
renewed  concern  about  the 
takeover  frenzy  and  the  temptations  of 
its  huge  profits.  Much  of  the  debate 
centers  on  how  best  to  slow  the  torrid 
pace  of  hostile  bids.  But  there  is  also  a 
continuing  argument  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  voice  of  the  shareholder  is 
heard  in  the  board  room. 

Those  concerned  about  “shareholder 
democracy"  say  that  managers  running 
enterprises  owned  by  the  public  do  not 
have  license  to  conduct  their  corporate 
affairs  outside  the  disciplinary  process 
of  shareholder  voces.  The  basic  concept 
of  capitalism  embodied  in  the  one-share, 
one-vote  rule,  they  argue,  is  being 
eroded  by  such  tactics  as  the  poison  pill, 
by  which  companies  greatly  increase 
their  debt  when  hostile  bids  are  made, 
and  the  golden  parachute,  by  which 
current  management  can  get  millions  in 
compensation  after  a  takeover. 
Defenders  say  the  tactics  are  needed  to 
combat  abusive  takeover  practices  — 
and  undue  pressures  from  large  money 
managers.  They  challenge  whether 
pension  fund  managers,  who  control 
huge  blocks  of  stocks  for  future  retirees, 
serve  effectively  small  investors. 

Nowhere  has  the  one-share,  one-vote 
rule  been  more  emotionally  debated 
than  at  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  which  is  weighing  a 
proposal  by  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  to  permit  its  listed  companies 
to  concentrate  their  voting  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  loyal  executives  by 
issuing  two  classes  of  stock. 

Nathaniel  Nash,  a  reporter  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  The  New  York 
Times,  asked  three  specialists  to  discuss 
corporate  democracy.  They  were 
Martin  Lipton,  the  New  York  lawyer 
credited  with  devising  the  poison  pill 
defense  against  hostile  takeover 
attempts;  Jesse  Unruh,  State  Treasurer 
of  California  and  co-founder  of  the 
Council  of  Institutional  Investors,  an 
organization  of  state  and  private 
pension  fund  managers,  and  John 
Phelan,  chairman  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  Excerpts  from  the 
interviews  follow. 


Lipton 

New  Laws  Are  Needed 
To  Combat  Abuses 


CORPORATE  democracy  is  a  nice  theory.  But  in 
1  practical  application,  the  little  shareholders' 
i  vote  was  hardly  ever  a  determining  factor. 
Generally,  you  had  two  or  three  proxy  fights  a 
year  that  challenged  management  decisions.  But  man¬ 
agers  were  still  able  to  conduct  their  own  business  with¬ 
out  having  to  answer  to  shareholders. 

What  has  happened  is  a  shift,  a  pooling  of  vast  hold¬ 
ings  and  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
large  institutional  money  managers,  who  are  beginning 
to  force  managements  to  follow  their  orders.  The  present 
era  of  finance  capitalism  is  characterized  by  high-lever¬ 
age  preference  for  debt  over  equity,  short-term  profits 
over  long-term  and  takeover  frenzy.  Management  has  in 
many  cases  lost  its  independent  ability  to  determine  the 
destiny  of  the  company. 

What  to  do  about  it?  The  public  interest  is  clearly 
that  there  should  be  a  legislated  solution  to  abusive  take¬ 
over  tactics.  And  if  we  stopped  those,  then  1  would  elimi¬ 
nate  all  defensive  tactics,  such  as  poison  pills,  staggered 
boards  of  directors,  golden  parachutes,  as  well  as  make 
one-share,  one- vote  a  requirement.  But  if  we  don’t  get  the 
takeover  provisions,  then  we  must  keep  the  ability  of 
companies  to  put  in  these  defensive  provisions. 

In  a  larger  context,  we  now  face  a  very  serious  issue 
of  concentration  of  wealth  in  this  country.  Just  as  the  late 
1880’s  into  the  1950’s  was  a  period  of  concern  with  the 
concentration  of  corporate  power,  the  present  and  future 
should  be  concerned  with  the  concentration  of  power  on 
the  part  of  institutional  investors.  And  solving  takeover 
abuses  will  not  solve  that  problem. 

Corporate  securities  in  the  hands  of  large  institu¬ 
tions  in  effect  removes  all  public  say  by  smaller  share¬ 
holders.  The  old  concept  of  shareholders’  democracy  re¬ 
lated  to  a  time  when  there  was  a  diverse  group  of  share¬ 
holders  not  dominated  by  any  small  group  that  has  a  sin¬ 
gle  interest.  Today  the  shareholders  of  corporations  are 
dominated  by  a  small  group  of  institutions,  all  of  whom 
have  only  one  interest  —  to  realize  short-term  gains. 

But  the  issue  goes  beyond  just  managements'  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  their  shareholders.  A  corporation  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibly  to  all  of  its  constituencies  —  its  community, 
its  employees,  customers  and  suppliers.  The  institutions 
argue  that  the  only  responsibility  is  maximization  of 
shareholder  wealth.  In  the  long  run,  shareholders  will  do 
better  if  management  tends  to  all  these  responsibilities. 


Unruh 

Big  Shareholders  Just 
Asserting  Their  Rights 


iF  you  look  at  the  history,  it’d  hard  to  find  an  instance 
where  managements  went  out  of  their  way  to  be 
democratic.  The  efforts  of  some  of  the  biggest  pen¬ 
sion  funds  have  stopped  that  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  head  of  the  Texas  teachers’  pension  fund  told  me 
the  other  day  that  before,  he  would  have  automatically 
voted  with  management  on  proxy  issues,  and  now  he’s 
looking  more  deeply.  Our  Council  of  Institutional  Inves¬ 
tors  has  brought  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  times 
shareholders  wind  up  hurting  themselves  by  not  realiz¬ 
ing  voting  rights  are  pa*-?  of  the  value  of  their  stock. 

But  we  are  really  better  shareholders  than  most  peo¬ 
ple  think.  We  stay  with  companies  longer  than  the  gen¬ 
eral  shareholder  does,  and  we’re  not  in  this  for  an  over¬ 
night  S2  gain.  When  a  company  can  show  us  they  have  a 
good  plan,  we  will  stay  with  them.  But  they  have  to  come 
to  us  and  persuade  us. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  management  has  to  learn 
to  deal  with  us.  They  just  might  learn  that  we  become  one 
of  their  strongest  allies,  that  we  are  not  just  going  to  side 
with  the  raiders.  When  Boone  Pickens  was  going  after 
Unocal  in  1985,  Unocal  came  to  the  California  pension 
fund.  We  stayed  with  them  and  did  not  go  with  Pickens. 

.  And -while  we  are  seeking  to  increase  the  value  of  our 
fund,  we  are  doing  nothing  at  the  expense  of  the  small  in¬ 
vestor.  What  benefits  us,  benefits  the  small  investor,  too. 
What  big  funds  give  the  small  investor  is  a  collective 
voice.  Before,  American  stock  ownership  was  so  diffuse 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  there  was  no  voice  of  the 
investor  in  corporate  boardrooms. 

You  also  need  this  collective  voice  to  stop  manage¬ 
ment  barreling  ahead  with  more  and  more  antidemo¬ 
cratic  measures.  Though  the  corporate  raiders  have 
been  good  for  some,  overall  you  can’t  say  they  are  al¬ 
ways  good  for  the  market,  especially  when  they  can  get 
managements  to  conspire  with  them  to  pay  greenmail, 
getting  special  treatment  in  buying  back  their  stock.  I 
don’t  think  raiders  pushing  managements  to  institute 
poison  pills  is  necessarily  great  for  shareholders  either. 

Some  have  proposed  a  legislative  solution.  I  am  not 
sure.  I  hoped  when  we  started  the  council  that  we  didn't 
need  such  solution.  I  felt  that  Congressional  action  would 
result  in  just  the  opposite  to  what  you  want.  I  told  people 
that  if  Tip  O'Neill  was  smart  enough  to  pass  legislation  to 
stop  certain  abuses,  Boone  Pickens  would  be  smart 
enough  to  find  a  way  around  them  in  three  minutes. 


Phelan 


Major  Investors  Wield 
A  Two-Edged  Sword 


THERE’S  certainly  been  a  change  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  concept  When  1  was  a  young  mail,  cor¬ 
porate  democracy  was  embodied  in  the  idea  that 
you  take  everything  that  affects  the  control  of  the 
corpc.-ation  to  shareholders  and  you  get  their  approval 
before  you  do  it.  Today,  particularly  where  you  have 
major  changes  in  control  of  business,  you  have  actions  by 
management  in  which  shareholders  are  not  consulted, 
such  as  issuing  a  second  class  of  stock. 

This  involves  an  element  of  public  unfairness,  and 
creates  a  perception  that  corporations  are  merely  doing 
things  to  protect  the  corporate  body  —  and  their  jobs.  But 
I  don't  think  that  in  general  corporate  democracy  is  slip¬ 
ping  away  from  us.  One  force  working  as  a  check  is  die 
large  institution. 

Before,  it  thought  of  itself  merely  as  owner  ef  a 
stream  of  earnings.  That  created  a  situation  where  insti¬ 
tutions  put  great  pressure  on  companies  for  good  shoit- 
term  profits.  We  have  had  a  positive  turn  of  events  be¬ 
cause  of  takeovers.  Suddenly,  institutions  are  becoming 
more  vocal,  realizing  they  own  large  portions  of  these 
companies  and  are  interested  in  their  long-term  viabil¬ 
ity.  They  are  becoming  more  like  shareholders. 

it’s  a  two-edged  sword,  because  a  few  big  institutions 
are  in  a  position  to  put  more  pressure  on  management  to 
do  things  their  way.  But  you  also  have  to  consider  that 
the  profile  of  the  typical  shareholder  has  changed.  In  the 
early  1950’s,  really  the  only  major  shareholders  were  in¬ 
dividuals.  By  1985,  the  great  concentration  of  wealth  in 
this  country  was  fiduciary  accounts,  that  is,  professional 
accounts  managed  for  other  people. 

•  The  debate  over  one-share,  one-vote  reflects  the  con¬ 
cern  that  the  voting  power  of  these  institutions  is  going  to 
be  reduced  by  management  U’s  probably  not  practical 
to  say  every  company  should  have  one  class  of  common 
stock.  But  when  you  get  to  a  certain  size,  you  should,  or 
go  to  the  shareholders  to  get  their  approval  That's  what 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange's  proposalTo  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  says. 

The  trick  is  to  allow  change  as  long  as  it  does  not  un¬ 
dermine  the  fundamental  principle  involved.  Thus,  if  you 
change  the  capital  structure,  you  should  allow  the  share¬ 
holders  to  vote  on  the  matter.  Moreover,  you  should  re¬ 
quire  the  company  to  go  back  to  the  stockholders  every 
15  years  for  further  approval,  so  that  one  generation  of 
shareholders  does  not  disenfranchise  another. 
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AMERICA’S  PRODUCTIVITY  ‘CRISIS’ 

A  Modest  Decline  Isn’t  All  That  Bad 


Relating  Output  to  Productivity  Growth 

Gross  domestic  product  per  wo*  hour  *r»  1870  (Ini  970  U  S.  dollars)  vs  average 
annual  growth  rate  In  productivity  in  percent  Countries  with  high  levels  of 
productivity  in  1870  -  Australia,  for  example  -  experienced  lower  growth  in 
prochJdRvtty  than  countries  that  started  with  tower  levels  of  productivity. 
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1870  G.  D.PJWoflt  "Hour  (In  1970  U.S.  dofturs) 


By  WILLIAM  J.  BAUMOL 


AT  THE  heart  of  the  debate  about 
k  lagging  United  States  "com- 
Ipetiiiveness”  lies  the  anxious 
fear  that  the  nation  is  suffering  from 
a  tong-term  slowdown  in  productivity 
growth.  This  trend,  in  turn,  is  said  to 
be  creating  chronic  trade  deficits  and 
widespread  unemployment  as  more 
efficient  foreign  manufacturers  grad¬ 
ually  supplant  American  producers 
—  in  short,  the  process  of  "deindustri¬ 
alization."  White  anxiety  may  compel 
attention,  however,  it  is  noi  neces¬ 
sarily  an  aid  to  dear  thinking. 

If  we  examine  our  current  eco¬ 
nomic  situation  in  the  context  of  the 
last  century  of  economic  progress, 
the  crisis  seems  not  nearly  so  severe 
and  the  problems  not  nearly  as  in¬ 
tractable  as  some  would  have  us  be¬ 
lieve.  While  our  productivity  growth 
rate  dees  require  careful  attention, 
there  is  no  basis  for  the  fear  that  the 
nation  has  entered  a  period  of  perma¬ 
nent  and  disastrous  decline.  Rather, 
its  relative  standing  among  industrial 
nations  has  changed  —  indeed,  in  a 
remarkably  predictable  fashion. 

For  example,  the  historical  data 
show  that  Britain's  absolute  record  is 
far  better  than  generally  thought.  In 
relative  terms  the  basket  case  of  the 
industrialized  nations  since  1870.  it 
has  nevertheless  achieved  a  record  in 
the  succeeding  1 1  decades  that  would 
have  been  the  envy  of  any  country  in 
previous  history.  Between  1879  and 
1980  an  average  Briton's  gross  in¬ 
come  rose  300  percent,  in  real  terms, 
while  his  labor  productivity  grew  by 
more  than  600  percent,  and  Britain’s 
exports  rose  900  percent. 

According  to  the  deindustrializa¬ 
tion  thesis,  the  British  job  market 
should  by  now  have  been  reduced  to  a 
desperate  state.  After  all,  for  more 
than  a  century  Britain  has  had  one  of 
the  poorest  productivity  perform¬ 


ances  in  the  industrial  world.  Yet,  be¬ 
tween  1953  and  1973  its  unemploy¬ 
ment  rate  was  about  35  percent  lower 
than  it  was  between  1874  and  1914. 

Nor  does  lagging  productivity  nec¬ 
essarily  lead  to  foreign  trade  deficits, 
or  to  dismantling  of  a  nation’s  indus¬ 
try.  Britain’s  trade  balance  has  gen¬ 
erally  moved  in  its  favor  ever  since 
the  1870's,  and  the  share  of  its  labor 
force  employed  in  industry  rather 
than  in  agriculture  or  services  places 
it  fourth  among  the  16  of  what  are 
probably  the  world’s  most  industrial 
countries.  As  of  1980,  in  this  respect  it 
was  ahead  of  the  United  States, 
France.  Sweeten  and  Japan,  among 
others.  If  this  is  deindustrialization,  it 
surely  is  not  extreme. 


William  J.  Baumol  is  professor  of 
economics  at  Princeton  University 
and  director  of  the  C.V.  Starr  Center 
for  Applied  Economics  at  New  York 
University. 


To  put  the  American  productivity 
record  into  perspective  we  must  first 
review  the  long-term  productivity 
growth  of  comparable  countries. 

Over  the  past  century  or  so.  produc¬ 
tivity  growth  in  the  industrial  world 
has  been  greater  than  anything  ever 
experienced  in  history.  After  showing 
little  significant  productivity  growth 
for  at  least  15  centuries  (on  the  aver¬ 
age),  the  16  leading  industrial  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  last  11  decades  achieved  a 
median  increase  of  about  1,150  per¬ 
cent.  Between  1870  and  1980.  growth 
in  output  per  work-hour  ranged  from 
approximately  400  percent  for  Aus¬ 
tralia  to  2.500  percent  for  Japan.  An 
1,100  percent  increase  placed  Amer¬ 
ica  somewhat  below  the  middle. 

Soaring  productivity  raised  living 
standards  (output  per  capita)  more 
than  300  percent  in  Britain.  800  per¬ 
cent  in  West  Germany.  1,700  percent 
m  Japan  and  nearly  700  percent  in 
France  and  the  United  States.  This 
implies  that  in  1870,  United  Slates 
output  per  capita  was  comparable  to 
1980.  output  per  capita  in  Honduras 
and  the  Philippines,  and  slightly 
below  that  of  China,  Bolivia  and 

Egypt- 

Let  the  Leader  Beware 

Even  more  remarkable  than  the 
spectacular  growth  is  the  conver¬ 
gence  in  productivity  levels  and  liv- 
^  -  Ing'-’Stsfridards  of  the  leading  indus- 
11  trial’ ‘countries.  The  accompanying 
figure,  a  ratio  scale  graph,  shows  how 
they  have  drawn  steadily  closer  (ex¬ 
cept  during  World  War  II).  In  1870  the 
ratio  of  labor  productivity  in  Austral¬ 
ia,  then  the  leader,  was  8  times  as 
great  as  Japan's  (the  laggard).  By 
1979,  that  ratio  for  the  leader  (the 
United  States)  to  the  laggard  (still 
Japan)  had  fallen  to  about  2;  that  is, 
the  range  between  leader  and  lag¬ 
gard  had  fallen  about  75  percent. 

In  the  other  figure,  the  pervasive¬ 
ness  of  convergence  is  confirmed  for 
all  16  countries  for  which  data  are 
available.  The  graph  plots  average 
productivity  growth  rate  for  each 
country  over  the  JJ0  years,  against 
that  country's  initial  (1870)  produc¬ 
tivity  level.  Convergence,  of  course, 
means  that  the  nation  that  started  off 
last  must  grow  the  fastest;  and  that 
is  just  what  the  graph  reports. 

Japan,  which  started  off  with  an 
hourly  output  of  17  cents  (in  1970  dol¬ 
lars),  grew  in  productivity  at  a  com¬ 
pounded  rate  of  nearly  3  percent  a 
year,  while  Australia,  whose  hourly 
output  in  1870  was  SI. 30,  achieved 
productivity  growth  of  only  about  1.5 
percent  yearly.  The  dots  for  the  other 
countries  show  the  same  pattern  — 
the  higher  a  nation's  1870  level  (the 
further  to  the  right  its  dot  in  the 
graph)  the  lower  its  subsequent  pro¬ 
ductivity  generally  was. 

The  clear  cut  inverse  correlation 


between  the  1870  productivity  levels 
of  the  16  nations  and  their  subsequent 
product  iviiv  growth  record  seems  to 
have  a  startling  implication  —  that 
only  one  variable,  a  country's  1870 
gross  domestic  product  per  work- 
hour.  or  its  relation  to  that  of  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  leader,  mailers  io  any  sub¬ 
stantial  degree,  it  seems  not  to  have 
mattered  much  whether  a  particular 
country'  had  free  markets,  a  high  pro¬ 
pensity  to  invest  or  made  intelligent 
use  of  economic  policy  to  stimulate 
growth.  Whatever  its  behavior,  that 
naiion  was  apparently  faied  io  land 
close  io  its  predestined  position.  How¬ 
ever,  this  conclusion  is  wrong. 

Help  for  the  Weak 

National  policies  and  behavior  pat¬ 
terns  do  substantially  affect  produc¬ 
tivity  growth.  However,  the  spillovers 
from  leader  economies  to  followers 
are  large  —  at  least  among  the 
groups  of  industrial  nations.  If  coun¬ 
try  A  enhances  its  productivity 
through  an  extraordinary  investment 
level  and  superior  record  of  innova¬ 
tion,  it  will  almost  automatically  do 
the  same  in  the  long  run  for  industri¬ 
alized  country  B,  though  perhaps  to  a 
smaller  extent.  In  other  words,  for 
such  nations  the  fruits  of  a  successful 
productivity-enhancing  policy  are  ul¬ 
timately  shared  by  others,  so  that 
each  couni ry  remains  in  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  -be-irs  predestined-  relative 
place  along  the  growth  curve. 

The  more  anxious  interpretations 
of  the  United  States  productivity 
slowdown  are  not  supported  by  the 
long-run  data.  The  chart  depicting 
productivity  levels  for  six  countries 
since  1870  shows  America  following 
an  extraordinarily  straight  line.  As 
more  careful  analysis  confirms, 
there  is  simply  no  sign  of  a  long-term 
leveling  off  in  those  figures.  Our  pro¬ 
ductivity  did  fall  sharply  after  the 
Vietnam  War  and  the  1970’s  oil  crisis, 
but  the  same  was  irue  of  every  other 
major  industrial  country.  This  is  a 
problem  whose  seriousness  should 
not  be  minimized,  as  I  will  show.  But 
there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  a  long- 
run  problem. 

America's  lag  in  productivity 
growth,  relative  to  the  other  industri¬ 
alized  countries,  is  very  real  and  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  But  we 
can  see  this  in  new  perspective  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  conver¬ 
gence.  By  its  very  nature,  conver¬ 
gence  means  that  the  countries  that 
are  behind  musi  be  those  that  grow 
most  rapidly.  The  United  States,  as 
the  world  productivity  leader,  has  not 
escaped  this  pattern. 

Why  have  productivity  levels  been 
converging  among  industrial  coun¬ 
tries?  An  answer  widely  offered  by 
economic  historians  is  that  nations 
progress  technologically  not  only  by 
what  they  invent  but  even  more  from 


the  innovations  they  acquire  from  (he 
perhaps  10  to  20  other  nations  ai  the 
forefront  of  technology.  But  the  lag¬ 
gards  have  a  good  deal  more  to  learn 
from  the  leaders  than  the  reverse. 
Thus,  the  balance  of  trade  in  ideas  in¬ 
herently  favors  the  laggards,  and  this 
has  led ‘to  convergence  in  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries,  an  era  of  innovation 
explosion. 

Productivity  Matters 

How  was  Britain  able  to  maintain 
its  employment  rates  and  enhance  its 
expans  despite  a  century  of  poor  pro¬ 
ductivity  performance?  Indeed,  do 
these  facts  mean  that  productivity 
performance  does  not  matter  for  a 
nation's  competitiveness?  Not  at  all. 
While  lagging  productivity  does  not 
prevent  a  country  from  competing  in 
the  long  run,  if  forces  such  a  nation  to 
compete  in  another  way  —  through 
relatively  low  wages. 

If  the  country  cannot  sell  products 
otherwise,  market  forces  will  simply 
prevent  workers  from  raising  wages 
in  step  with  wages  in  other  lands. 
That  is  how  Britain  kept  up  its  em¬ 
ployment  and  its  expons.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  I860.  Us  real  wages 
were  about  2.5  times  as  high  as  Ger¬ 
many's.  By  1980,  a  German  worker's 
hourly  wage  was  about  twice  ihat  of  a 
Briton.  Thus.  Britain  preserved  its 
jobs  and  competitiveness  by  becom¬ 
ing  an  exporter  of  cheap  labor. 

Thai  is  always  the  real  threat  of  a 
productivity  lag  and  the  reason  we 
should  take  the  issue  seriously,  de¬ 
spite  i he  absence  of  threatening  long- 
run  trends.  Rising  productivity  is  the 
key  to  growing  living  standards,  and 
this  is  why  the  recent  slowdown  can¬ 
not  be  shrugged  off. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  policy? 

First,  ihe  evidence  indicates 
strongly  that  a  nation's  productivity 
growth  is  dependent  on  its  saving-in¬ 
vestment  record  and  its  innovation 
performance.  America's  saving  and 
investment  rates  since  World  War  1 
have  been  very  low,  comparatively  — 
about  one-third  of  Japan's  and  half  as 
large  as  those  of  a  number  of  other  in¬ 
dustrialized  nations. 

Hie  1986  tax  revision  has  some  fea¬ 
tures  that  encourage  investment, 
particularly  those  that  eliminated 
previous  rules  handicapping  invest¬ 
ment  in  some  industries  relative  to 
others.  However,  the  new  law  has  a 
number  of  provisions,  notably  elimi¬ 
nation  of  the  investment  lax  credit 
and  of  some  of  the  rules  on  retire¬ 
ment  funds,  that  remove  incentives  to 
savings  andinvestment.  Theseshould 
probably  be  reconsidered. 

Second,  a  nation's  innovations 
record  depends  heavily  on  how  rap¬ 
idly  and  well  it  can  learn  from  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  other  countries.  Bui  that  re¬ 
quires  an  educated,  technically 
trained  labor  force.  Here  two  trends 
are  disquieting:  first,  the  inadequate 
erfort  devoted  to  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  very  minority  groups 
whose  educational  attainments  are 
lowest  and  who  simultaneously  con¬ 
stitute  a  rapidly  rising  proportion  of 
the  population,  and  second,  the  lag¬ 
ging  role  of  education  in  the  sciences 
and  mathematics.  Both  of  these  are 
matters  of  high  priority  for  the  long- 
run  position  of  the  economy. 

Third,  along  with  many  economists. 

I  must  express  my  distrust  of  produc¬ 
tivity  programs  ("industrial  policy") 
that  emphasize  government  aid  to  in¬ 
dustries  in  decline  and  protectionism 
in  foreign  trade.  This  is  a  policy  that 
bets  on  losers,  and  can  easily  aggra¬ 
vate  the  disease  it  is  meant  tqcurc. 

The  final  implication  of  conver¬ 
gence  is  that  nations  need  not  view 
one  another  as  rivals  in  productivity 
growth.  In  the  long  run,  each  of  us 
benefits  from  what  the  other 
achieves.  Whatever  encourages  ef¬ 
fective  innovation  in  one  country  con¬ 
tributes  to  economic  welfare  in 
others.  Competitiveness,  viewed  in 
this  light,  is  primarily  a  short-run 
issue. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Texaco  tost  Its  appeal  to  get  a  $10.53 
billion  award  to  Pennzoil  overturned, 
but  the  Texas  appeals  court  reduced 
punitive  damages  to  $!  billion,  from 
S3  billion,  making  the  total  S8.5  billion, 
plus  about  $4  billion  in  interest.  The 
award ‘had  been  for  "wrongful  inter¬ 
ference"  in  a  Pennzoil  deal  to  acquire 
Getty  in  1984.  The  ruling  puts  greater 
pressure  on  Texaco  and  its  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive.  James  W.  Kinnear,  to  try 
once  more  io  settle  out  of  court.  In 
addition,  Texaco  is  awaiting  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  on  whether  the 
SI  billion  bond  it  had  to  post  should  be 
increased  to  S12  billion  ■—  which  Tex¬ 
aco  said  would  force  it  into  liquidation 
or  bankruptcy. 

The  arrest  of  four  top  traders  from 
some  of  the  biggest  houses  stunned 
an  already  stunned  Wall  Street.  The 
four  —  Robert  M.  Freeman,  head  of 
arbitrage  at  Goldman,  Sachs;  Rich¬ 
ard  B.  Wigion,  head  of  risk  arbitrage 
at  Kidder,  Peabody;  Timothy  L 
Tabor,  a  former  executive  at  Kidder 
and  later  at  Merrill  Lynch,  and  Mar¬ 
tin  A.  Siegel,  a  Lop  specialist  at  Drexel 
Burnham  — ■  are  accused  of  exchang¬ 
ing  information  illegally  to  make  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  profits  for  their 
firms.  The  charges  came  on  informa¬ 
tion  from  an  informer  —  possibly  Mr. 
Siegel,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
criminal  and  civil  charges  —  who  in 
turn  had  been  fingered  by  Ivan  F. 
Boesky.  who  agreed  to  a  huge  fine 
and  is  cooperating  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  investigations.  Although  more 
than  a  dozen  traders  have  been  ar¬ 
rested  in  the  ever-widening  Govern¬ 
ment  investigation,  this  was  the  high¬ 
est  the  scandal  has  reached  on  Wall 
Street. 

The  art  of  arbitrage  could  be  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  scandal,  some 
traders  fear,  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  appears  intent  on  stopping  the 
flow  of  inside  information.  Arbitrag¬ 
ers.  in  order  to  be  successful,  must 
have  a  close  ear  to  the  ground,  and 
many  say  the  line  between  legal  in¬ 
formation  and  illegal  insider  infor¬ 
mation  is  often  unclear.  In  addition, 
they  say.  investors  may  be  scared  off 
from  funds  run  by  investment  bank¬ 
ing  firms,  which  may  also  face  huge 
liability  claims. 

Retail-safe*; plunged  5.8  percent  in- 
January,  the  biggest  drop  ever,  be¬ 
cause  car  sales  suffered  a  screeching 
slowdown.  Without  cars,  retail  sales 
dropped  just  one-tenth  of  I  percent. 
Car  sales  were  curbed  by  the  Jan.  1 
end  of  the  sales 
tax  deduction. 

Although  ana¬ 
lysts  agreed  that 
the  January  re¬ 
port  was  mis¬ 
leading,  some 
said  that  it  still 
showed  a  tighten¬ 
ing  in  consumer 
demand. ...  Pro¬ 
ducer  prices  rose 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  in  January  as 
energy  prices  jumped.  Experts  see 
some  revival  of  inflation  this  year 
after  a  quiet  1986. . . .  Industrial  pro¬ 
duction  rose  a  brisk  four-tenths  of  1 
percent.  . . .  Business  inventories 
dropped  five-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
December,  and  sales  rose  2.9  percent. 

Secret  talks  on  the  dollar  have  been 
unable  to  resolve  the  underlying 
problems  that  have  seen  the  dollar 
plunge  to  uncomfortable  levels 
against  currencies  of  major  trading 
partners.  One  problem  appears  to  be 
the  perceived  split  in  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  with  Treasury  Secretary  James 
A.  Baker  3d  saying  the  dollar  must 
fall  farther  to  an  unspecified  level 
and  the  Fed  chairman,  Paul  A.  Volck- 


er,  insisting  that  it  has  fallen  far 
enough.  Mr.  Baker,  while  remaining 
enigmatic,  said  the  dollar  had  fallen 
far  enough  in  relation  to  the  yen,  thus 
putting  further  pressure  on  West  Ger¬ 
many  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
United  States  as  Japan  did  in  a  cur¬ 
rency  agreement  last  fall. 

The  Government  may  ease  its  ex¬ 
port  controls,  partly  in  an  attempt  to 
help  the  trade  deficit  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  Government  ackowledged 
they  were  too  strict. 

The  Government  should  act  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  domestic  chip  industry,  a 
Pentagon  report  said.  It  suggested 
the  establishment  of  a  Government- 
backed  consortium  to  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  and  an  increase  in  quality. 

First  Interstate  ended  its  bid  for 
BankAmerica,  saying  the  sale  of  as¬ 
sets  had  made  BankAmerica  less  at¬ 
tractive.  Although  its  defense  was 
successful,  the  strategy  leaves  Bank¬ 
America  in  a  weaker  position,  and 
some  analysts  believe  it  is  vulnerable 
to  a  proxy  fight. 

Stocks  quieted  down  despite  the 
new  trading  scandaL  The  Dow  Jones 
industrial  average  was  down  most  of 
the  week,  but  managed  to  cut  most  of 
its  losses  and  finish  with  only  a  3.52- 
point  deficit.  at  2.183.35.  Short-term 
interest  rates  had  a  spun,  but  also 
eased  late  in  the  week. 

G.M.  will  improve  its  profitability 
soon,  the  chairman.  Roger  B.  Smith, 
said.  But  analysts  are  not  so  sure  that 
the  auto  maker's  severe  cost-cutting 
program  will  show  results  that  quick¬ 
ly.  Mr.  Smith,  in  an  unusual  letter  to 
shareholders,  sought  to  calm  worries 
over  lackluster  earnings. 

Owens-Illinois  gave  in  to  a  $3.6  bil¬ 
lion-plus  cash  bid  from  Kohlberg, 
Kravis  after  it  could  not  find  another 
buyer.  But  Kohlberg  had  sweetened 
the  offer,  to  560.50  a  share  in  cash,  up 
from  the  $60  a  share  in  cash  and  se¬ 
curities  offered  s  month  ago. 

American  Homes  dropped  its  offer 
to  buy  A.  H.  Robins,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  it  realized  the  difficulties  of  its 
proposal  to  try  to  limit  liability  from 
Robins's  Daikon  Shield  birth-control 
device.  American  Home  had  offered 
about  $1.5  billion  for  Robins. 

T.  Boone  Pickens  abandoned  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  over  Diamond  Sham¬ 
rock.  He  had  offered  $2.06  billion,  but 
met  with  what  he  called  a  "fortress" 
of  resistance.  Mr.  Pickens  has  tried 
twice  before  to  acquire  Shamrock, 
and  analysis  think  he  might  try 
again. 

Miscellanea.  Kaiser  Steel,  as  ex¬ 
pected,  filed  for  Chapter  H - Amer¬ 

ican  Medical  rejected  theS1.74  billion 
bid  from  a  Chicago  doctor. 
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Riding  Out  a  Volatile  Market 


By  JOHN  C  BOLAND 


rail  Street's  unprece¬ 
dented  surge  has 
made  a  lot  on  inves¬ 
tors  very  happy  — 
and  very  nervous, 
not  content  merely  to  take 
ins  and  run  are  often  forced  to 
the  storms  of  a  highly  volatile 
,  hoping  that  the  latest  trough 
ie  start  of  a  prolonged  slump, 
rokers  argue  that  such  inves- 
i  have  their  cake  and  eat  it  too, 
;ing  their  portfolios  with  put 
Such  options  give  investors 
t  to  sell  a  stock  at  a  particular 
rer  a  set  lime  frame,  and  will 
y  Increase  in  value  as  an  un- 
\  stock  sags. 

hers  say  that  a  pul  strategy 
ise  of  the  starting  costs,  the 

sions  and  often  crucial  timing 

I  —  can  make  a  bad  situation 
liese  naysayers  contend  (hat 
average  small  investor 
i lent  at  calling  market  turns 
ly  imperfect  —  hedging  with 
is  more  a  broker's  dream 
ustomer's. 

for  options  that  appear  low- 
he  cost  for  an  individual  in- 
i  buy  this  kind  of  “insurance 
prohibitively  high, 
lie  potential  and  costs  of  the 


writes  on  finance 


game  can  be  seen  in  a  recent  trade 
that  one  New  York  broker  put 
through  for  a  client.  On  Jan.  23,  with 
shares  of  the  Wall  Disney  Company 
at  $56.38.  the  February  55  Disney  put 
option  was  quoted  at  51.25  (or  5125 
per  100  shares,  as  the  puls  are  sold). 
The  put  —  a  right  to  sell  the  stock  at 
$55  a  share  —  protected  an  investor 
against  any  decline  below  $55.  Three 
days  later.  Disney  had  sunk  as  low  as 
$52.38  and  the  put  had  risen  as  high  as 
53.50  {5350).  Thus  a  holder  of  1,000 
shares  of  Disney  lost  $4,000  as  the 
stock  fell,  but  recouped  $2,250  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  put.  before  commis¬ 
sions.  For  an  investor  with  a  heavy 
Disney  position  and  a  nimble  sense  of 
market  liming,  that  could  be  a  good 
irade.  But  it  is  a  rare  outcome,  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  professionals.  In¬ 
deed.  within  days,  Disney  had  re¬ 
covered  to  $56.50.  and  the  put  had 
fallen  back  to  88  cents. 

A  holder  of  just  100  shares,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  fared  much  less 
happily.  The  loss  on  the  slock  would 
be  $400,  partly  offset  by  a  $225  gain  on 
the  put  option.  But  round-1  rip  broker¬ 
age  commissions  of  at  least  570  would 
cut  that  benefit  to  $155.  The  small 
Disney  investor  who  hedged  at  an  al¬ 
most  perfect  time  still  would  have  a 
net  loss  on  the  total  position  —  the 
stock  and  the  put  —  of  5245,  61  per¬ 
cent  of  what  would  have  been  tost 
without  ’‘insurance.” 

The  strategy,  said  the  broker  who 
recommended  it  —  a  vice  president 
at  a  major  wire  house  —  is  suitable 


for  "short-term  lime  frames,  when 
the  output  of  dollars  is  at  the  lowest'' 
and  the  market  appears  most  vulner¬ 
able.  The  price  of  the  put,  at  51.25. 
was  "reasonable."  he  added.  Yet  un¬ 
less  Disney  drops  below  $55  by  the  ex¬ 
piration.  Feb.  21  —  the  cost  of  the  put 
plus  the  commission  will  be  lost.  Is 
that  a  "reasonable”  price  for  a  nerv¬ 
ous  investor  to  pay  for  a  better 
night's  sleep?  Many  would  say  no. 

The  smaller  trader's  put  on  100  Dis¬ 
ney  shares  cost  5160.  including  a  one¬ 
way  commission.  That  equals  2.9  per¬ 
cent  of  the  amount  protected,  55,500. 
But  at  the  time  of  the  purchase,  the 
option  had  jusi  29  days  left  before  ex¬ 
piration.  Thus  Ihe  annualized  cost  is 
36.5  percent  —  expensive  insurance. 

For  larger  players,  with  1,000  Dis¬ 
ney  shares,  the  percentages  are  only 
slightly  better.  Commissions  count 
for  less;  a  discount  broker  might 
trade  10  put  options  for  the  same  535 
minimum  as  one.  Ten  contracts 
would  cost  51,285,  including  the 
broker's  charge,  which  on  an  annual¬ 
ized  basis  equals  29.4  percent  of  the 
$55,000  protection. 

Carrying  less  insurance  lowers  the 
cost,  of  course.  A  February  50  pul, 
with  Disney  at  $56.  cost  38  cents  on 
Jan.  23.  But  for  the  100-share  trader, 
that  represented  an  annualized  cost 
of  about  9.6  percent  before  commis¬ 
sion.  28.4  percent  with  a  one-way 
liroker's  fee.  For  the  investor  hedging 
1,000  Disney  shares,  the  cost  equaled 
10.4  percent  annualized,  including 
commission.  This  strategy  would  be¬ 


gin  to  soften  losses  only  after  Disney 
dropped  below  550,  a  decline  of  10.7 
percent.  Giving  up  even  9  percent 
(annualized)  for  this  kind  of  protec¬ 
tion  makes  little  sense  to  many  pro¬ 
fessional  investors.  Over  a  long  peri¬ 
od,  equity  markets  appreciate  at  only 
about  9"  percent  annually,  noted 
Thomas  S.  Mitchell,  a  general  part¬ 
ner  at  Weiss,  Peck  &  Greer. 

Beating  those  odds  requires  an  in¬ 
vestor  to  buy  insurance  only  occa¬ 
sionally.  correctly  picking  market 
turns,  the  way  a  driver  might  buy 
auto  insurance  only  if  he  expects  an 
accident  soon.  A  Boston  broker  lik¬ 
ened  them  more  to  conventional 
short-swing  scalping  than  to  insur¬ 
ance. 

Investors  with  large,  diversified 
portfolios  can  employ  the  options  on 
stock  indexes,  such  as  the  S.&P.  500, 
the  narrower  S.&P.  100,  or  the  broad 
Value  Line  Index.  Sometimes  the  in¬ 
surance  can  be  cheaper.  Al  Frank, 
who  edits  the  Prudent  Speculator 
newsletter  and  manages  about  560 
million,  decided  in  mid-January  rhat 
the  market  was  vulnerable  and 
bought  February  S.&P.  100  puts  at  $75 
per  contract.  He  thus  hedged  a  per¬ 
sonal  portfolio  of  Si. 7  million  at  a  cost 
of  $5,250,  plus  commissions. 

On  an  annualized  basis,  the  outlay 
worked  out  to  about  4.1  percent  be¬ 
fore  commission  —  paltry  compared 
to  the  returns  Mr.  Frank  has  been 
generating.  The  puts  looked  so  cheap, 
in  fact,  that  Mr.  Frank  bought  twice 
as  many  contracts  as  he  needed  for 
insurance.  Two  weeks  later,  the  mar¬ 
ket  had  soared  and  the  options  had 
tost  more  than  half  their  value.  By. 
last  week  they  had  tost  more  than  90 
percent  of  their  value. 
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Look:  Liberalism! 

It's  poking  up  everywhere  like  daffodils 
through  the  melting  snows  of  the  Reagan  revolu¬ 
tion.  Six  months  ago,  it  was  still  the  L-word,  the 
political  philosophy  that  dared  not  speak  its  name. 
Careful  believers  called  themselves  “ progres¬ 
sives.”  Even  brave  ones  dared  no  more  than  “neo- 
Jiberal.”  Old  liberalism  —  social-program  liberal¬ 
ism  —  was  discredited. 

It  still  is,  in  the  sense  that  no  one  believes  in 
throwing  big  money  and  big  Government  at  poverty 
anymore.  But  liberalism,  chastened  by  its  years  in 
the  cold,  is  making  a  sudden  comeback.  The  aim’s 
the  same,  to  help  disadvantaged  people  who  need 
comfort,  care  or  opportunity.  What’s  different  is 
that  the  means  are  no  longer  wishful  or  wasteful. 

Millions  of  children  are  growing  up  miserably 
poor  and  the  country  must  do  more  to  support  them, 


says  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan  of  New 
York.  But  he  calls  for  a  new  system  that  provides 
public  assistance  only  when  the  parents  agree  to 
provide  their  fair  share.  The  welfare  recipients  who 
need  jobs  most  are  least  likely  to  get  them,  says 
Senator  Edward  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  But  his 
imaginative  jobs  proposal  would  shell  out  funds 
only  to  states  that  first  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
get  people  into  jobs  and  thus  save  welfare  money. 

California  has  developed  ** social  contracts” 
that  promise  welfare  for  work,  and  New  York  con¬ 
templates  a  similar  plan.  Senator  Paul  Simon  of  Illi¬ 
nois  proposes  a  guaranteed  job  opportunity  pro¬ 
gram,  subsidized  with  welfare  savings. 

Soft  hearts  have  grown  hard  noses.  It’s  a  doubly 
welcome  combination,  one  that  might  win  broad 
support  and  help  rescue  poverty’s  next  generation. 


How  to  Pay  for  Welfare 


The  welfare  system  was  designed  50  years  ago 
for  a  different  America.  To  conclude  that  it  isn’t 
working  may  be  the  easy  part.  How  to  rebuild  it  is 
another  matter. 

in  his  State  of  the  Union  address  President  Rea¬ 
gan  promised  a  new  strategy  to  tame  the  ‘‘welfare 
monster.”  What  he’s  delivered  so  far  are  variations 
on  the  old  themes  of  new  federalism  and  deregula¬ 
tion.  He  would  give  states  more  flexibility  to  tailor 
existing  programs  to  residents’  needs.  States  might 
then  consolidate  food  stamps,  housing  vouchers  and 
other  programs  and,  quite  likely,  reduce  benefits. 

More  imaginative  ideas  come  from  other  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  debate,  including  Senator  Moynihan, 
the  National  Governors  Association  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Public  Welfare  Association.  They  focus  on  the 
true  victims  of  the  welfare  system  —  children,  who 
now  comprise  nearly  40  percent  of  the  poor. 

Senator  Moynihan  believes  the  present  welfare 


system  to  be  beyond  reform.  He  is  holding  a  series 
of  hearings  to  prepare  legislation  to  replace  it.  His 
legislative  strategy  consists  of  three  elements. 

First,  strengthen  child-support  enforcement. 
Only  29  percent  of  single  mothers  with  children  now 
receive  the  full  amount  of  court-ordered  child  sup¬ 
port  from  absent  fathers.  Second,  require  able- 
bodied  single  mothers  to  work,  with  Government- 
provided  support  services.  Third,  provide  supple¬ 
mental  child  support  when  family  support  and  earn¬ 
ings  are  insufficient.  Whether  the  amount  should  be 
determined  by  some  national  minimum  standard  is 
yet  to  be  decided. 

The  need  to  rebuild  welfare  is  plain  to  right  and 
left,  so  plain  that  the  prospects  for  change  are  good. 
The  test  will  be  whether  policy  makers  really  want 
to  get  people  off  welfare  rolls  and  onto  payrolls,  or 
just  get  the  welfare  monster  off  Washington's  back 
and  onto  that  of  the  states. 


How  to  Make  Welfare  Pay 


Work  can  be  oversold  as  a  fix  for  welfare  and  a 
cure  for  poverty.  Just  ask  the  three  million  Amer¬ 
icans  who  work  full  time  and  still  can’t  escape  pov¬ 
erty.  Nevertheless,  self-sufficiency  through  work 
properly  remains  the  fulcrum  of  welfare  reform. 
The  challenge  is  to  be  realistic  about  just  how  much 
can  be  achieved  through  work,  both  for  society  and 
for  individual  welfare  recipients. 

Research  demonstrates  that  even  the  crudest 
“workfare”  schemes,  in  which  welfare  recipients 
must  perform  minimum-wage  public  jobs,  carry 
some  benefits,  keeping  recipients  out  of  inertia  and 
idleness.  Mostly,  though,  they  defuse  public  resent¬ 
ment  and  affirm  popular  notions  of  fairness. 

Such  primitive  schemes  are  actually  quite  rare. 
More  common  are  sophisticated  plans  that  require 
aid  recipients  to  engage  in  work,  education  or  job 
training.  Congress  unleashed  a  wave  of  innovation 
in  1981  by  amending  the  14-year-old  Work  Incentive 
Program  to  let  states  try  new  approaches  to  getting 
welfare  recipients  into  the  work  force. 

At  least  38  states  or  parts  of  states  have  under¬ 
taken  programs;  Massachusetts’  Employment  and 
Training  Choices  (E.T.)  is  probably  the  best  known. 
These  are  not  panaceas  bur  they  do  benefit  partici¬ 
pants,  save  tax  money  and  justify  continuation  and 


expansion.. Senator  Kennedy  now.proposes  just  that 
by  building' orTpertYaps^tKe  ffroSt'hGpefiiT.aspect  of 
the  state  experiments. 

The  Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Cor¬ 
poration  (M.D.R.C.),  in  probably  the  most  extensive 
evaluation  so  far,  has  found  that  people  who  have 
the  least  recent  work  experience  —  the  long-term 
welfare  dependent  —  benefit  most  from  work-to- 
welfare  programs.  Senator  Kennedy's  legislation 
targets  those  who  fit  the  long-term  profile:  young 
mothers  for  the  most  part,  under  22  years  old,  with¬ 
out  a  high  school  diploma,  who  have  been  unem¬ 
ployed  for  at  least  a  year. 

Without  intervention,  such  a  young  woman 
probably  would  stay  on  welfare  for  10  years;  with¬ 
out  substantial  inducements,  most  job-training  pro¬ 
grams  probably  would  not  touch  her.  The  bill  would 
provide  such  inducements,  rebating  to  the  states 
part  of  the  Federal  welfare  savings  achieved  when 
beneficiaries  move  to  private-sector  jobs. 

It’s  a  sign  of  the  new  consensus  that  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  bill  enjoys  wide  bipartisan  support.  It’s  a  sign 
of  a  new  realism  that  the  bill  relies  not  on  big  Fed¬ 
eral  outlays,  but  on  state  initiative  and  shared  fiscal 
responsibility.  The  bill  offers  a  promising  first  step 
in  reforming  welfare  with  work. 


The  Amerikan  Way  on  TV 


No  American  commercial  television  production 
has  ever  come  remotely  close  to  the  sustained  qual¬ 
ity  of  British  miniseries  like  “Brideshead  Re¬ 
visited,”  “I,  Claudius”  or  “Ascent  of  Man.”  What 
networks  do  give  us  is  elephants  like  “ Amerika .” 
This  14»2-hour  political  melodrama,  costing  at  least 
$40  million,  begins  tonight  and  tells  a  good  deal 
about  how  ABC  Entertainment  regards  the  average 
viewer's  intelligence. 

Tne  series  supposedly  shows  American  life  in 
1997,  after  a  decade  of  Soviet  rule  through  weak- 
kneed  collaborators.  The  Russians  have  taken  over, 
it  is  said,  without  firing  a  shot.  How?  Nobody 
explains,  but  the  impression  is  left  that  instead 
of  standing  tall,  Americans  somehow  went  morally 
and  intellectually  limp  in  1986,  smack  in  the 


middle  of  Ronald  Reagan's  second  term  of  office. 

In  other  words,  it’s  very  hard  to  take  "Ameri- 
ka”  seriously.  Hence  the  United  Nations  is  mis¬ 
guided  to  threaten  a  lawsuit  over  the  program's  use 
of  U.N.  peacekeeping  emblems  by  Soviet  occupiers. 
Hence  liberal  critics  are  wrong  to  demand  time  to 
give  the  other  side  of  the  story. 

“Amerika"  seems  designed  to  grab  headlines 
and  pump  up  ratings.  It  resembles  docudramas 
about  Atlanta’s  child  murders,  the  kidnapping  of 
Patty  Hearst  or  the  Manson  gang’s  cult  killings. 
They  were  pseudo-sociology;  “Amerika”  is  pseudo- 
politics.  When  the  makers  of  this  series  claim  some 
profound  philosophic  purpose,  the  appropriate  re¬ 
sponse  is  not  to  sue  but  to  snicker. 


Spring  Chicken 

February  brought  a  Brooklyn 
woman  daffodil  leaves  standing  up  a 
couple  of  inches  in  her  garden  — 
since  frozen  —  a  pair  of  black  and 
white  ladderbacked  downy  wood¬ 
peckers  and.  best  of  all.  a  rooster  gor¬ 
geously  appointed  with  red  cocks¬ 
comb,  full  rufous  ruff,  red  feathers 
shading  into  iridescent  greens  toward 
-the  tail. 

Her  retriever  spotted  it  first,  point¬ 
ing  excitedly  as  they  headed  out  the 
door  for  the  newsstand.  The  glorious 
bird  was  in  the  front  yard,  clucking 
contentedly  as  he  scratched  at  the 
ground. 

The  woman  hailed  a  neighbor,  who 
hooted  and  said  it  had  been  a  good  15 
years  since  he’d  seen  a  free-scratch¬ 
ing  chicken  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
helped  comer  the  bird  in  a  doorway; 
she  pinioned  its  wings,  dogs  barking 
hysterically  from  the  fenceiine,  and 


Urban  Rites 


set  it  out  back  to  roost  on  the  bird- 
bath.  For  feed,  she  found  some  left¬ 
over  oats  and  rice. 

.  How  to  explain  the  rooster’s  pres¬ 
ence?  That,  was  easy:  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  lies  close  to  the  regions  of  Pros¬ 
pect  Park  where  Brooklyn's  Haitians 
are  known  to  practice  voodoo  cere¬ 
monies  involving  the  ritual  slaughter 
of  chickens.  This  was  probably  a 
lucky  escapee. 

She  thought  about  that  as  she 
watched  the  bird  feeding  in  the  sun, 
clucking  and  preening.  Did  he  know 
how  close  he  had  come  to  being  dead 
meat?  Or  did  his  jaunty  spirit  simply 
reflect  how  much  he  enjoyed  becom¬ 
ing  cock  of  the  block? 


Subway  Song 

Deep  into  the  grimy  city's  bowels 
stride  the  subway  riders.  Purses 
jammed  under  arms,  tokens  jammed 


in  hands.  Jaws  set.  Eyes  straight 
ahead. 

Jockey  for  position  as  the  train 
rolls  in.  Prepare  to  lunge.  Don't  stand 
too  far  aside  to  let  people  off  —  you'll 
miss  the  seaL 

So  goes  the  routine.  Now  and  again, 
something  different  happens.  “Is  this 
the  downtown  local?”  asks  a  pro¬ 
nounced  accent.  People  look  up. 
“Jesus  saves!"  shouts  a  preacher. 
Or,  at  Times  Square,  as  the  shuttle 
from  Grand  Central  screeches  in,  a 
busker  sings  out  in  a  sweet,  clear  so¬ 
prano: 

Someone's  head  resting  on  my 
knee; 

Warm  and  lender  as  he  can  be. 

Who  takes  good  care  of  me  ... 

Oh,  wouldn't  it  be  loverly? 

Jaws  relax.  What  a  song  for  the 
subway!  The  doors  close.  The  riders 
smile. 

Loverly. 


Armed  Forces  Could  Be  a  Chance  to  Start  Over 


To  the  Editor: 

Almost  as  an  article  of  faith,  James 
W.  Davis,  in  his  call  for  renewat  of  the 
draft  (“Bring  Back  the  Draft,”  Op- 
Ed,  Feb.  5)  asserts  "the  armed 
forces,  however,  cannot  go  out  and  re¬ 
cruit  the  middle-aged.” 

And  why  not?  Other  than  that  it 
would  break  a  bit  with  tradition,  re¬ 
cruitment  of  those  beyond  "draft 
age”  (say  27  to  35}  would  address 
most  of  the  problems  that  alarm  him. 

Borrowing  on  the  theme  current  in 
recruitment  ads,  the  Armed  Forces 
may  be  a  great  place  to  restart  When 
everyone  at  the  plant  with  less  than 
15  to  20  years  seniority  is  laid  off,  a 
steady  job  looks  good  to  a  32-year-okl 
worker  who  has  experience  and  train¬ 
ing  that  one  does  not  have  at  a  draft 
age  of  19  (not  to  mention  some 
needed  maturity). 

when  the  marriage  collapses,  when 
the  career  choice  turns  out  to  be 
wrong,  when  all  the  advancement  slots 
are  filled  with  baby  boomers  or  even 
when  one  is  overtaken  by  a  belated 
flush  of  patriotism,  the  armed  forces 
could  gain  an  experienced  worker. 

The  reasons  for  reluctance  to  seek 
recruits  from  an  older  age  pool  are 
largely  outdated.  Are  younger  persons 
the  sole  segment  of  our  population  who 
are  fit  or  trainable  physically?  Go  to 
the  park,  and  you  are  run  over  by  jog¬ 
gers  into  their  90’s  who  would  be  a  bet¬ 
ter  bet  to  make  it  over  a  wall  than  the 
youth  streaming  out  of  the  local  high 
school  door.  The  Army's  own  records 
show  that  a  fit  army  is  not  exclusively 
a  youthful  army. 

Or  take  the  family-ties  argument  — 
essentially,  get  your  recruits  before 
they  marry  and  have  kids.  Has  any¬ 
one  looked  at  the  rising  average  age 
of  getting  married  or  the  postpone- 
ment-of-childbeating  statistics  of  the 
nuclear  family  starting  out  young  and 
fresh  and  fecund. 

A  good  number  of  just  those  folks 
Mr.  Davis  would  have  in  uniform  re¬ 
pairing  the  electronic  machinery 
with  experienced  and  trained  hands 
have  been  laid  off  their  jobs  in  Silicon 
Valley  because  of  Japanese  competi¬ 
tion.  So  go  make  them  an  offer! 

A  healthy  infusion  of  these  middle- 
aged  workers  can  only  do  the  Ar¬ 
my’s  personnel  mix  some  good. 


Is  This  the  Government 
Americans  Deserve? 

To  the  Editor: 

United  States  citizens  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  frequent  abuse  of  power  by 
their  Presidents. 

Representative  Don  Edwards  notes 
(Op-Ed,  Feb.  4)  that  “For  decades 
Congress  has  played  the  role  of  the 
negligent  parent."  neglecting  its  over¬ 
sight  duties.  This  might  have  changed 
long  ago,  except  that  in  the  same  dec¬ 
ades  the  electorate  has  played  the 
role  of  the  negligent  parent 

Eligible  voters  refuse  to  register. 
Voters  neglect  to  vote.  Very  few  peo¬ 
ple  write,  or  call,  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  protest  governmental 
action  or  to  suggest  preferences  for 
Congressional  action.  How  can  Con¬ 
gress  believe  anyone  really  cares 
how  the  Government  performs? 

When  President  Reagan  went  be¬ 
yond  his  war-making  power  with  his 
two  quick  little  wars,  the  invasion  of 
Grenada  and  the  bombing  of  Libya, 
the  public  showed  no  outrage.  On  the 
contrary,  about  two-thirds  of  Amer¬ 
icans  approved  of  these  military 
operations.  So  why  should  Congress 
be  criticized  for  only  casual  attention 
to  oversight,  when  the  public  often  ap¬ 
proves  of  questionable  behavior  by 
the  executive  branch? 

The  Constitution  gives  citizens 
enormous  power.  There  is  no  reason 
to  blame  anyone  except  ourselves  for 
governmental  weaknesses.  AH  we 
have  to  do  is  stay  alert  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  our  representatives.  If  we 
insist  on  good  government,  we  will 
get  it.  Larry  Kelbley 

Rancho  Palos  Verdes,  Cdlif.,  Feb.  5. 1987 


While  we  as  a  society  devote  some 
post-Reagan-era  bucks  to  high- 
school  reading  programs,  the  armed 
farces  can  use  the  army  of  blue-  and 
white-collar  unemployed,  who 
learned  to  read  a  decade  or  so  ago, 
only  to  have  their  jobs  go  overseas. 
U  would  certainly  beat  restarting 
the  draft  ‘  '  James  J.  Reid 

New  York,  Feb.  5, 1987 
* 

No  Cause  for  Alarm 

To  the  Editor: 

James  W.  Davis  manages  to  ignore 
some  financial  and  political  realities 
that  need  to  be  considered  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  issue  of  a  draft  .  . 

First,  Professor  Davis  implies  that 
a  conscripted  force  will  be  more  cost- 
effective  for  the  United  States,  citing 
“increasingly  expensive"  recruit¬ 
ment  costs  for  an  all-volunteer  force. 
This  directly  contradicts  a  report 
prepared  for  the  Pentagon  last  year 
by  Syllogistics  Inc.,  a  civilian  man¬ 
power  company,  which  concludes 
that  a  return  to  conscription  with 
draftees  and  other  new  service  mem¬ 
bers  receiving  half  the  basic  pay  of 
current  volunteers  would  cost  the 


Government  about  $1.5  billion  more 
than  an  ail-volunteer  force. 

Second,  while  Mr.  Davis  notes  that 
the  draft  is  on  the  agendas  of  Gary 
Hart  and  Sam  Nunn,  he  fails  to  note 
that  they  are  raising  the  issue  of  the 
draft  as  much  for  political  gain  as  for 


“national  defense."  On  Dec.  11,  a 
gl^jp  of  "moderate"  Democrat  wto 
call  themselves  die  Democratic  Lead¬ 
ership  Council  met  to  discuss  how  to 
change  the  party’s  image  from  being 
Sense.  With  an  eye  cleariyont^ 
1988  Presidential  elections,  they  dis¬ 
cussed  reviving  the  draft. 

Finally,  Mr.  Davis  s  rn^n  a^ 
ment  for  reimposing  the  draft  (hat 
we  face  a  declining  number 
ble  volunteers  from  the  appropriate 
age  group  -  does  not  seem  to  con¬ 
cern  the  Pentagon.  In  an  extensive 
study  prepared  for  the  House  Armed 

Services  Committee, 

team  concluded  that  “the  declining 

male  youth  population,  by  itself,  is  not 

cause  for  great  alarm.' 

Mr.  Davis  notes  that  the  graying 
of  America"  has  led  the  fast-food  in¬ 
dustry  to  use  the  elderly  tostead  of 
teen-agers  to  serve  meals.  That  s  a 
creative  solution.  Maybe  we  ought  to 
be  pursuing  an  obvious  solution  to  our 
shortage  of  soldiers  —  peace  and  dis¬ 
armament  David  Croteau 

New  York,  Feb.  5,  1987 
The  writer  is  on  the  staff  of  the •  War 
Resisters  League : 

m 

The  Use  of  Draftees 

To  the  Editor: 

When  James  W.  Davis  laments  the. 
shrinking  pool  of  volunteers  for  the 
armed  services.  I’m  forced  to  recall 
the -complexion  of  my  outfit  in  Viet¬ 
nam  in  1969-76,  when  I  was  an  Army 
draftee  in  Pleiku  Province. 

No  rich  man’s  son  or  child  of  privi¬ 
lege  did  I  meet  there.  Sure,  they  may 
have  been  flying  their  airplanes  or 
sailing  their  dreadnoughts  hr  support 
of  Array  grunts,  but  neither  the/Air. 
Force  nor  Navy  drafted  during  the 
Vietnam  War,  and  guess  who' took  die 
preponderance  of  casualties?  .  . 

If  Professor  Davis  wants  genuinely 
to  insure  a  healthy  flow  of  troops  to 
the  armed  services  via  the  draft,  then 
I  think  it’s  inevitable  and  desirabfe 
that  we  increase  the  eligibility  for 
draftees  to  well  beyond  age  26;  per¬ 
haps  even  into  middle  age,  and  then 
extend  our  web  to  include  wnmoi,  so . 
we  can  truly  become  a  modern-day 
Sparta.  ■  Donald  J.Sypex 

Chicopee,  Mass.,  Feb.  5, 1987 


We  Join  the  Great  Line  of  Ages  of  Transition 


To  the  Editor: 

‘i  concur  in  Michael  Harrington’s 
confutation  of  the  stereotype  that  peo¬ 
ple  on  welfare  are  simply  lazy 
(“Jobs,  Not  Welfare.”  Op-Ed,  Feb.  5). 
Yet  I  cannot  but  question  his  implicit 
argument  dial  employers  are, simply 
lazy  in  failing, to  “provide  deeenLjobs 
for  all.” . . 

We  are  experiencing  a  basic  tech¬ 
nological  revolution,  the  thrust  of 
which  is  to  provide  more  product  with 
fewer  people.  Jn  1979,  Ford  Motors 
produced  3.6  million  vehicles  with 
153,000  hourly  employees.  In  1984,  it 
produced  about  as  many  with  104,000 
workers.  And  the  displacement  goes 
on.  The  same  is  true  of  services  in 
postindustrial  societies.  The  mar¬ 
riage  between  sophisticated  comput¬ 
ers  and  functionally  illiterate  raini- 
mum-wage  youths  is  apparent  to  any¬ 
one  who  has  tried  to  deal  with  many  a 
company  or  state  agency  or  bureau¬ 
cracy,  public  or  private. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  global  labor 
force,  which  marries  sophisticated 
technology  to  semiskilled  workers 
below  minimum  wage,  made  more 
profitable  through  the  bonus  of  two 
tariff  schedule  provisions  that  ex¬ 
empt  corporations  from  duties  on  $15 
billion  worth  of  imports  from  23  coun¬ 
tries.  Profit  is  also  maximized  be¬ 
cause  duty  is  paid  only  on  "value 
added,"  which  means  the  cheaper  the 
labor,  the  cheaper  the  duty. 

I  think  American  companies,  in 
this  sense,  have  been  very  competi¬ 
tive.  They  are  just  not  competing  to 
retain  people  as  the  principal  work 
force.  At  least  not  indigenous  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  And  they  are  maximiz¬ 


ing  the  uses  of  the  new  technology. 

That  Works,  in  the  short  nui  What 
is  beginning  to  pinch  is  the  problem 
of  the  no-longer-needed  human  labor 
in  this  country,  who  are  increasingly 
being  laid  off,  for  they  are  also  con¬ 
sumers  and  citizens.  .  i  • 
'+The':  targeted? enemy: : Is  foreign 
countries  that .  offer  cheaper  goods 
and  services.  But  we  live  in  a  global 
economy.  Some  of  those  foreign*’ 
countries  are  involved  in  trans¬ 
national  corporations.  Some  of  those 
“foreign”  companies  are  functioning 
in  this  country.  (We  have  a  big  Sony 
factory  in  San  Diego.) 

We  are  living  in  an  interstitial 
time.  Old  slogans  based  an  uld  vi¬ 
sions  of  reality  can’t  help-  Humane 
thinkers  like  Michael  Harrington 
must  have  a  look  at  the  new  realities 
and  then  come  up  with  a  new  vision, 
based  on  technological  and  economic 
literacy.  Nancy  Reeves 

San  Diego,  Feb.  5,  1987 

Count  Rhode  Island  In 

To  the  Editor: 

The  New  York  Giants'  Super  Bowl 
victory  was  a  sweet  ending  to  an  out¬ 
standing  season  for  the  team  and  its 
millions  of  fans.  You  should  be  aware 
that  “The  Giant  Apple”  (editorial, 
Jan.  27)  underestimated  the  size  of 
that  apple.  We  in  Rhode  Island  com¬ 
prise  a  large  and  loyal  group  of  “New 
England  Giants”  fans,  even  though  the 
Giants  have  never  played  a  game  in 
Rhode  Island.  J effrey  Jarrett 
North  Kingstown,  R.L,  Jan.  28,  1987 
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rets  on 

To  the  Editor: 

In  his  Feb.  7  letter.  Judge  Bruce 
McM.  Wright  cites  as  historical  fact 
the  story  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  slave 
mistress.  Sally  Hemmings.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  ridiculous  that  this  patent  lie 
should  still  be  seen  in  print.  Its  origin 
is  almost  as  old  as  our  Republic. 

On  July  14, 1798,  the  Federalist  Con¬ 
gress  passed  the  Sedition  Act,  which 
made  publishing  anything  false  or 
scandalous  against  the  Government  a 
crime.  In  May  of  1800,  James  T.  Cal¬ 
lender,  a  Scottish  immigrant  and 
pamphleteer,  went  on  trial  in  Rich¬ 
mond  for  violation  of  that  act. 

Callender  was  a  pathetic  creature, 
an  alcoholic  and  hypochondriac,  who 
never  seemed  able  to  extricate  him¬ 
self’  from  debt.  Jefferson .  had  be¬ 
friended  him  a  few  years  earlier  and 
had1  advanced  him  funds  to  enable 
him  to  continue  his  writing.  At  the 
trial  presided  over  by  Justice  Sam¬ 
uel  Chase,  Callender  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  nine  months  in, 
prison  and  fined  $200. 

When  Jefferson  became  President 
in  1801,  he  pardoned  Callender.  Since 
Callender  had  already  completed  his 
prison  term,  the  effect  of  this  was  to 
refund  his  fine  and  clear  his  name. 
When  Callender  received  his  money 
three  months  later,  he  had  grown  bit- 


The  Times  welcomes  letters  from 
readers.  Letters  for  publication  must 
include  the  writer's  name,  address 
and  telephone  number.  Because  of 
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edge  or  to  return  unpublished  letters. 


for  the  delay  and  the  time  he  had 
spent  in  prison.  He  decided  to  chas¬ 
tise  the  President  and  succeeded  be¬ 
yond  even  his  expectations. 

In  September  1802  in  The  Rich¬ 
mond  Recorder,  he  published  the 
story  of  Sally  Hemmings,  the  slave 
mistress  of  the  President  Callender 
cited  no  support  for  the  story,  saying 
merely  that  it  was  “well  known.”  He 
subsequently  changed  elements  of 
the  story  repeatedly  to  bring  them  in 
line  with  the  facts  of  Jefferson’s  life. 
Several  times  he  changed  the  version 
of  how  the  affair  began,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  supposedly  produced 
by  it.  To  those  who  knew  Jefferson’s 
high  moral  standards  and  devotion  to 
his  dead  wife’s  memory,  the  story 
was  laughable. 

Jefferson  never  replied  publicly  to 
die  charges.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  George 
Lyon  on  June  20,  1816,  he  wrote,  "I. 
should  have  fancied  myself  half 
guilty  had  I  condescended  to  put  pen 


hoods,  or  drawn  to  them  respect  by 
any  notice  from  myself." 

Years  later  his  grandson,  Thomas 
Jefferson  Randolph,  gave  another 
reason  for  his  silence.  He  maintained 
that  Sally  and  Betsey  Hemmings 
were  the  mistresses  of  Peter  and 
Samuel  Carr,  two  of  Jefferson's  neph¬ 
ews.  Randolph  said  it  was  well-known 
at  the  time,  and  Jefferson  probably 
felt  all  interests  were  best  served  by 
simply  ignoring  the  matter.  No  fur¬ 
ther  reference  to  it  by  him  is  known. 

I  find  it  incredible  that  a  story  that 
all  reputable  historians,  led  by  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  able  biographer  Dumas  Ma¬ 
lone,  have  discredited  for  years, 
should  still  find  its  way  into  print 
The  year  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution  should  remind  us  all  of 
the  need  for  accurate  historical* 
scholarship  of  our  past  Without  the 
strictest  accuracy,  history  is  worth¬ 
less.  John  J.  McCartney 

Manhasset,  L.L,  Feb.  7, 1987 
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Ecuador? 

Who 


‘Star  W ars’  May  Destroy  Strategic  Defenses 


By  William  E.  Colby 
and  Robert  D.  English 


•  Quito.  Ecuador 

This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  of 
cities,  full  of  grace  and  the  taste 
of  history,  capital  of  a  country 
splendid  in  mountain  and  sea.  and 
center  of  a  society  that  captured  the 
attention  of  all  the  Americas  when  it 
turned  from  military  dictatorship  to 
political  freedom  eight  ye.ars  ago. 

Now  ii  is  the  scene  of  a  different  kind 
of  test  —  whether  a  small,  still-forming 
democratic  system  can  survive  pres¬ 
sures  from  within.  This  time  the  pres¬ 
sures  are  not  guerrilla  conspiracies 
but  the  feuds  and  hatreds  of  the  very 
men  elected  and  sworn  to  preserve  the 
new  experiment  tn  government 
Ecuador?  Who  cares  about  Ecua¬ 
dor?  Why  in  the  world  should  anybody 
in  the  United  States,  which  has  plenty 
of  big  foreign  headaches,  pay.  the 
slightest  attention  to  a  country  not 
known  for  much  other  than  bananas, 
oil  and  the  islands  where  Charles  Dar¬ 
win  saw  finches  and  lizards  that  in¬ 
spired  his  theories  of  evolution?  Dar¬ 
win  is  important,  but  Ecuador?  There 
is  one  big  reason  why  Latin  American 
nations  care  a  great  deal.  It  commands 
considerable  attention  from  the  State 
Department  and  even  engaged  the 
White  House,  in  the  days  before  its 


Small  stage, 
quite 
a  large 
audience. 


mind  and  soul  were  imprisoned  by  the 
the  Iran-hostage-Nicaragua  fiasco. 

Ecuador  was  the  first  of  10  Latin 
American  nations  to  move  from  mili¬ 
tary  rule  toward  political  democracy. 
If  Ecuador  returns  to  military  rule  it 
will  make  the  future  of  every  new¬ 
born  democracy  in  Latin  America 
considerably  more  dubious.  Democ¬ 
racy  is  proving  contagious.  Latin 
militarism  has  the  same  history. 

President  Leon  Febres  Cordero  is  a 
zestful,  passionate  businessman  who 
became  President  in  a  free  election  in 
1984.  He  has  a  special  fondness  for 
good  talk,  the  free  enterprise  system 
aitd  the  techS fates;  :  where  he 'Was 
educated  at  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  New  Jersey.  He  is  a  kind  of 
Lee  lacocca  type,  only  with  lots  of 
hair  and  a  mustache. 

He  followed  a  policy  of  deregulation 
that  Washington  admired,  supported 
American  policy  on  Nicaragua, 
fought  the  narcotics  trade  and  terror¬ 
ism  and  was  Washington's  favorite 
Latin  American  leader. 

He  has  two  problems.  One  is  his  tem¬ 
per  and  violence  of  rhetoric.  The  other, 
bigger,  is  that  the  opposition,  which 
controls  Congress,  has  leaders  whose 
angers  and  tempers  match  his  own. 
Neither  side  is  willing  to  play  by  the 
rules  of  the  democratic  social  contract, 
which  involve  such  things  as  balances, 
compromise  and  discussion.  When 
Congress  appointed  a  Supreme  Court 
not  lo  the  President's  liking,  he  put  up 
a  police  cordon  to  prevent  the  justices 
from  taking  their  seats. 

When  the  President  was  kidnapped 
by  rebel  air  force  troops  and  forced  at 
pistol  point  to  release  a  maverick 
general.  Congress  met  —  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  President’s  conduct,  not  the 
rebels',  and  to  demand  his  resigna¬ 
tion.  not  the  imprisonment  of  the  kid¬ 
nappers.  ' 

These  are  not  comic-opera  charac¬ 
ters.  The  President  and  the  top  oppo¬ 
sition  leaders  are  men  of  talent  and 
imagination  and  there  is  no  great 
ideological  gap  separating  them.  But 
their  actions  add  up  to  a  textbook 
case  of  feud  and  hatred  overriding 
national  interests. 

This  week  a  group  of  top  business¬ 
men  from  the  Americas,  members  of 
ihe  Americas  Society,  met  here  under 
the  chairmanship  of  David  Rockefel¬ 
ler.  The  fact  that  the  session  was  hot 
canceled  despite  the  unease  caused 
by  the  President's  kidnapping  was  a 
mark  of  support  for  the  country. 

And  this  is  one  of  those  cases  where 
nobody  has  the  United  Slates  to  kick 
around.  The  State  Department  has 
been  doing  exactly  what  it  should.  It 
warned  off  the  armed  forces  when  they 
were  planning  to  oust  the  President  s 
predecessor,  ft  has  made  it  quite  clear 
that  it  will  not  support  any  coup  now 
whatever  the  excuse.  And  although  the 
United  States  backs  the  President,  the 
Embassy  here  deals  openly  and 
warmly  with  opposition  leaders  too. 

The  armed  forces  already  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  President  that  he  lead  a 
coup  and  he  has  refused.  But  if  the 
feuding  and  paralysis  continue  they 
will  step  in  with  or  without  him.  That 
will  simply  delight  ihe  far  left.  It  be¬ 
lieves  that  a  Communist  dictatorship 
will  follow  a  right-wing  dictatorship  as 
the  night  the  day.  Then  the  American 
public  will  pay  attention  because  only 
Communists  seem  to  be  able  to  focus 
our  minds  on  Latin  America. 

There  are  people  of  good  will  in  Quito 
and  in  other  worried  Latin  American 
capitals  trying  to  get  the  PresJ<*ent  ™ 
his  opponents  to  talk  and  deal  wt 
each  other.  If  they  de  mocracy  in 
Ecuador  may  endure,  ir  they  do  not,  it 
will  end,  perhaps  within  months. 

That  wiH  cause  sadness  and  .ear 
for  many  Latin  Americans  outside 
this  lovely  mountain  capital.  Nobody 
in  South  or  Central  America  will  ask 

who  cares.  _ 
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Washington 

Surely  no  national  security 
t  issue  has  had  such  a 
brief  yet  bizarre  history 
k  as  the  Strategic  De- 
I  fense  Initiative. 

Announced  on  a 
Presidential  whim,  the  program  has 
in  four  years  become  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  No.  1  military  priority.  Con¬ 
ceived  as  a  way  to  render  nuclear 
weapons  “impotent  and  obsolete," 
S.D.l.  could  instead  spur  a  major  in¬ 
crease  in  offensive  weapons.  But  the 
greatest  irony  is  that  its  proponents 
may  be  destroying  whatever  small 
chance  there  is  that  strategic  de¬ 
fenses  might  one  day  make  the  world 
safe  from  nuclear  war. 

For  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  security  ultimately 
rests  on  the  principle  of  nuclear 
deterrence.  No  attacker  could  ever 
strike  first  and  escape  a  crushing  re¬ 
taliatory  blow.  Whether  we  planned  it 
that  way  or  not,  the  fact  is  that  a  slate 
of  mutual  assured  destruction  — 
MAD,  as  it  is  called  —  has  existed  for 
many  years. 

Critics  of  all  persuasions  have 
found  mutual  assured  destruction  to 
be  unacceptable  as  a  permanent 
condition.  Some  yearn  for  the  bygone 
days  of  American  nuclear  superiori¬ 
ty;  others  believe  that  negotiated  re¬ 
ductions  are  the  only  way  to  ease  the 
nuclear  threaL  But  nobody  is  very 
happy  with  the  current  state  of  af- 
fairs,  with  each  superpower  poised  to 
launch  more  than  10,000  strategic 
warheads  at  the  other. 

The  danger  is  that,  over  time,  the 
odds  of  stumbling  into  nuclear  war 
are  simply  too  great  to  ignore.  Of 
course,  no  rational  leader  would  con¬ 
template  a  first  strike  in  peacetime. 
Bui  in  a  moment  of  tension  or  crisis, 
when  attack  from  the  other  seemed 
imminent,  a  leader  might  overreact 
to  a  false  alarm  or  decide  that 
he  had  nothing  to  lose  by  “going 
first." 

As  nuclear  weapons  become 
swifter  and  more  accurate,  and  as 
warning  and  reaction  times  shrink, 
these  dangers  grow.  Mutual  assured 
destruction  may  still  be  strong,  but 
the  price  of  its  failure  is  obscenely 
high. 

So  if  MAD  is  unacceptable  as  a  per¬ 
manent  condition,  what  is  the  alterna¬ 
tive? 

William  E.  Colby.  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  from  1973  to  1976.  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  National  Security,  a  defense 
poljcy  re search,  organization.  Robert 
D:~Eh£lYsii  is  a  senior*  analyst  at  the 
committee. 


The  President's  answer  is  “Star 
Wars."  While  there  are  serious 
doubts  about  the  feasibility  of  S.D.l. 
lasers,  panicle  beams  and  other  ex¬ 
otic  technologies,  it  is  still  too  soon  to 
know  how  effective  or  ineffective  it 
will  be.  At  the  same  time,  nearly 
everybody  agrees  that  the  research 
—  unstoppable,  in  any  case  —  should 
continue.  After  all,  even  a  small  hope 
is  worth  pursuing. 

But  the  Administration’s  approach 
is  all  wrong.  The  President’s  gung-ho 
program,  under  which  deployment 
may  begin  as  early  as  1993,  will 
create  .conditions  that  kill  whatever 
small  chance  strategic  defenses  have 
for  success.  This  is  so  because  such 
haste  ignores  common  sense  criteria 
for  developing  successful  technolo¬ 
gies. 

For  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia¬ 
tive,  these  criteria  are  the  following: 

Careful  research  and  development. 

The  Challenger  shuttle  disaster  is 
evidence  of  what  can  happen  when 
politics  pushes  science  too  fasL  Many 
more  lives  are  potentially  at  stake 
with  S.D.l.,  yet  the  program  is  al¬ 
ready  under  intense  political  pres¬ 
sure,  to  the  detriment  of  sound  scien¬ 
tific  judgment. 

A  cooperative  American-Soviet  ap¬ 
proach. 

The  Russians  fear  that  the  Strate¬ 
gic  Defense  Initiative  is  a  cover  for 
American  efforts  to  gain  strategic  su¬ 
periority.  Hence,  they  will  surely  pur¬ 
sue  techniques  to  overcome  or  cir¬ 
cumvent  it.  The  S.D.L  director,  LieuL 
Gen.  James  A.  Abrahamson,  recently 
admitted  that  we  could  find  ourselves 
in  another  arms  spiral  of  "counter¬ 
measure  and  counter-countermeas- 
ure."  The  only  way  to  allay  the  Rus¬ 
sians'  fears  is  by  reaffirming  existing 
arms  agreements.  We  must  assure 
the  Russians  that  we  are  probing  new 
concepts  in  science,  not  fielding  a 
weapon  against  them. 

Deep  cuts  in  offensive  weapons. 

As  "Star  Wars”  supporters  have 
acknowledged,  no  strategic  defense 
can  work  in  (he  face  of  ever-increas¬ 
ing  numbers  of  missiles  and  war¬ 
heads.  Yet  these  are  exactly  what  the  1 
Soviet  Union  will  build  to  counter  our 
unrestrained  development  of  S.D.L 
Instead,  we  should  be  witling  to  slow 
the  program  a  bit  while  working  for 
major  reductions  in  offensive  weap¬ 
ons. 

If  President  Reagan  is  serious 
about  one  day  replacing  mutual  as- 
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sured  destruction  with  a  system  of 
strategic  defenses,  this  is  the  path  he 
must  follow.  Unfortunately,  he  ap¬ 
pears  convinced  that  any  delay  will 
"kill"  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia-' 
tive.  This  is  not  so. 

As  shown  in  a  recent  study  by  the 
Committee  for  National  Security, 
modest  restraints  on  S.D.L  would  en¬ 
able  this  country  to  take  advantage  of 
Soviet  offers  for  deep  cuts  in  offen¬ 
sive  weapons.  Moreover,  these  re¬ 
straints  would  hardly  "kill”  the  pro¬ 
gram.  but  would  allow  us  to  investi¬ 
gate  thoroughly  the  long-term  feasi¬ 
bility  of  the  most  critical  new  tech¬ 
nologies.  Such  a  compromise  would 
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basically  let  America  have  it  both 
ways. 

ft  will  cake  at  least  a  decade  before 
we  can  assess  the  Tull  potential  of 
strategic  defenses.  In  the  end.  they 
may  not  prove  out.  In  either  case, 
deterrence  will  be  with  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  But  if  strategic  de¬ 
fenses  are  ever  going  lo  contribute  to 
nuclear  stability,  it  will  only  be  in 
cooperation  with  the  Russians  in  a 
world  of  drastically  reduced  offen¬ 
sive  arsenals.  We  cannot  ram  "S’ar 
Wars”  down  their  throats. 

Those  who  push  hardest  for  early 
depiaymenf  are  under  the  illusion 
that  there  is  a  unilateral,  technologi¬ 
cal  fix  that  can  protect  us  from  Soviet 
nuclear  weapons.  They  are  wrong. 
And  not  only  are  they  the  enemies  of 
arms  control,  they  are  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative's  worst  enerr.i-s  as 
well.  LJ 
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‘  Amerika’  —  an  Irresponsible  TV  Series 


By  John  E.  Mack 


By  now,  most  people  know 
that  today  ABC  will  be¬ 
gin  airing  the  first  seg¬ 
ment  of  a  14-hour  mini- 
|  series  called  “Ameri- 
ka,"  depicting  the 
United  Slates  in  1997  after  10  years  of 
Soviet  occupation.  The  series  raises 
profound  questions  about  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  mass  media,  espe¬ 
cially  of  television,  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Although  "Amerika"  seems  likely 
to  provoke  fear  and  hatred  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Donald  Wrye.  the 
writer. -has  denied  that  it  has  to  do 
with  Soviel-American  relations  at  all. 
At  a  forum,  he  called  it  “just  an  enter¬ 
tainment."  In  fact,  in  "Amerika"  the 
Soviet  Union  has  blown  up  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  massacred  most  or  Congress,  and 
sinister  Soviet -controlled  United  Na- 

John  E.  Mack  is  academic  director  of 
the  Center  for  Psychological  Studies 
in  the  Nuclear  Age.  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  department  of  psy¬ 
chiatry.  an  affiliate  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School,  at  Cambridge  Hospi¬ 
tal.  He  wrote  this  article  with  the 
assistance  of  William  Beardslee  and 
Roberta  Snow,  both  of  the  center. 


tions  units,  led  by  a  psychopathic 
East  German,  rape  and  kill  Amer¬ 
icans  and  roll  over  shantytowns. 

The  creators  have  indulged  in 
familiar  Russian-Nazi  stereotypes 
(the  images  seem  to  be  merged), 
most  malignant  of  which  is  the  idea 
that  the  Kremlin's  purpose  is  to  crush 
all  independent  thinking  and  bring 
about  "the  final  solution  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  problem,"  as  the  script  says. 

TV  is  the  principal  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  many  Americans,  espe¬ 
cially  young  people,  about  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  vivid,  dramatically 
powerful  images  of  hateful,  sadistic 
Russians  are  likely  to  make  a  deep 
impression,  inspiring  fear  and  con¬ 
firming  the  lopsided  view  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  character  and  the  distortions  of 
Soviet  intentions  to  which  we  have 
been  repeatedly  subjected.  No 
amount  of  sensible  accompanying 
commentary,  however  appropriate, 
can  balance  the  Hollywood  product's 
slickly  presented  evocative  images. 

If  there  were  any  serious  possibil¬ 
ity  that  the  Russians  were  preparing 
to  take  over  this  country,  one  might 
try  to  justify  “Amerika”  on  the 
grounds  of  its  utility  in  mobilizing 
public  opinion.  But  as  George  Ken- 
nan,  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  wrote  in  January,  the 


Soviet  leadership  does  not  wish,  in¬ 
tend  or  have  the  capability  to  occupy 
the  United  States. 

Furthermore,  this  is  a  period  of  sig¬ 
nificant  change  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
rime  of  special  sensitivity  in  Soviet- 
American  relations.  Whether 
“Amerika”  should  be  shown  in  the 
Soviet  Union’was  holly  debated  dur¬ 
ing  a  conference  in  Moscow  that  I  at¬ 
tended  last  month.  The  subject  was 
"The  Psychology  of  Enemy  vs.  Part¬ 
nership  Images."  Some  argued,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  new  openness,  that  nothing 
should  be  withheld  from  the  Soviet 
people  and  trusted  their  ability  to  see 
the  series  in  a  balanced  perspective. 
Others  feared  that  “Amerika”  would 
inflame  anti-American  attitudes  at  a 
time  when  serious  efforts  are  being 
made  to  increase  contact  and  reduce 
tension  between  our  countries. 

A  Soviet  journalist  who  had  at¬ 
tended  a  preview  of  “Amerika"  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  wrote  in  a  Moscow 
newspaper:  “Feeling  hurl  and  hate¬ 
ful,  i  silently  cried  in  the  hushed  cine¬ 
ma.  What  have  Russians  got  to  do 
with  ad  this?  The  tanks  have  been 
sent  by  Donald  Wrye." 

The  conflicting  statements  and  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  producers  and  actors 
have  underscored  their  lack  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  potential  impact 


of  the  series.  Mr.  Wrye  has  admitted 
that  he  "did  not  think  of  what  the  con¬ 
sequences  would  be  to  its  {sic I  fullest 
extent”  or  expect  "anyone  to  take  it 
this  seriously." 

He  acknowledges  that  he  does  not 
believe  that  the  Kremlin  is  in: crested 
in  taking  over  the  United  States.  He 
admits  to  not  being  "loo  w?M  versed 
in  the  Soviet  system."  Kris  Krisiof- 
ferson.  the  series'  leading  actor,  in 
real  life  sings  songs  for  peace  and  re¬ 
flects  about  global  responsibility. 
How  does  he  reconcile  this?  Brandon 
Stoddard,  president  of  ABC  Enter¬ 
tainment,  has  said:  "It's  fiction,  it's 
just  a  story." 

Yet  the  influence  of  conservative 
political  groups  on  ABC's  decision  to 
produce  "Amerika”  has  been  v/ell 
documented.  Lest  there  be  any  doub: 
about  its  political  purposes,  one  need 
only  look  at  ABC's  prime  time  com¬ 
mercials  for  “Amerika"  in  which 
real  Hungarian,  Czechoslovak  and 
Polish  emigres,  with  native  accents, 
talk  of  the  loss  of  freedom  nnc?  vic¬ 
tims  in  Eastern  Europe  who  cannot 
speak.  Waich  "Amerika,"  they  seem 
to  warn,  so  that  this  won’t  happen  to 
you.  "Amerika,"  for  all  the  denials  of 
its  makers,  seems  to  have  ridden  rhe 
crest  of  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  for 
commercial  purposes. 


The  freedom  accorded  the  mass 
media  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
assumption  of  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  programming  and 
standards  of  taste.  It  is  no  longer  ac¬ 
ceptable  overtly  to  devalue  blacks, 
Jews  and  other  minorities,  and  the 
networks  have  boards  of  standards 
that  arc-  careful  not  to  offend  minori¬ 
ties  or  various  interest  groups. 

Perhaps  -he  controversy  surround¬ 
ing  "Amerika"  will  help  bring  us 
closer  to  a  time  when  material  that, 
by  virtue  of  its  ideological  extrem¬ 
ism.  stereotypes  another  nation  or 
provokes  hatred  and  fear  will  no 
longer  be  acceptable. 

In  March,  an  "entertainment  sum¬ 
mit,"  organized  by  Mark  Gerzon, 
president  of  Hollywood's  Mediators 
Productions.  will  bung  together  lead¬ 
ing  Soviet  and  American  film  makers 
for  extensive  meetings  in  Los  An- 
g-.les  und  New  York.  We  hope  that  out 
of  these  meetings  guidelines'  will 
emerge  ior  how  Americans  and  Rus¬ 
sians  represent  each  other  in  the 
mass  media.  Fuller,  more  realistic, 
even  positive,  images  might  begin  to 
offset  the  hostile  stereotypes  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed. 
This  can  occur  none  tew  soon.  In  the 
nuclear  age,  all  mankind  is  an  inter¬ 
est  group.  LJ 


The  Company  Is  Watching  You  Everywhere 


By  Gary  T.  Marx 


Cambridge.  Mass. 

The  USG  Acoustical 
Products  Company, 
based  in  Chicago,  re¬ 
cently  announced  that 
employees  at  any  or  its 
nine  manufacturing 
plants  who  smoke,  whether  at  work 
or  at  home,  might  soon  be  out  of  a  job 
unless  they  quit  smoking.  After  a 
grace  period  of  several  months,  the 
company  said  ii  would  monitor  em¬ 
ployee  health  using  a  test  that  meas¬ 
ures  lung  capacity,  and  any  employ¬ 
ees  still  believed  lo  be  smoking  could 
be  fired. 

The  company’s  actions  appear  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  advice 
given  by  Attorney  General  Edwin 
Meese  3d,  who  told  corporate  execu¬ 
tives  recently  that  management 
should  “take  ifs  responsibility  for 
surveillance"  against  drugs  into 
locker  rooms,  parking  lots  and  even 
nearby  taverns. 

Gary  T.  Marx,  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  just  finished  a 
book  on  undercover  police  investiga* 


These  efforts  are  part  of  a  broad 
shift  in  the  nature  of  monitoring  of 
workers  by  employers.  As  technologi¬ 
cal  methods  of  surveillance  become 
more  powerful  and  less  expensive, 
and  as  the  social  climate  becomes 
more  receptive,  increased  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  monitoring  work¬ 
ers,  even  when  they  are  away  from 
work,  and  the  distinction  between  on- 
and  off-duty  behavior  is  narrowed. 

Privacy  historically  has  been  pro¬ 
tected,  partly  because  data  collection 
was  limited  to  what  the  unaided 
senses  could  detect-  Today's  surveil¬ 
lance  technologies  easily  go  further. 
Monitoring  of  employees  is  no  longer 
restricted  to  a  bounded  work  setting, ' 
such  as  a  factory  or  an  office.  Now 
electronic  leashes  track  the  activities 
of  delivery  and  repair  people  who 
work  in  the  field  far  from  a  central  of¬ 
fice.  (Ironically,  it  was  because  of  the 
greater  freedom  these  jobs  afford 
that  many  people  have  been  drawn  to 
them  in  the  past.) 

A  small  computer  —  aptly  named 
Tripmaster  —  installed  on  the  dash¬ 
board  of  a  truck  can  record  speed, 
■gear  shifts,  how  long  the  truck  idles 
and  how  long  a  driver  stops  for  lunch 
or  a  coffee  break.  Another  device  can 
track  vehicle  location  via  satellite. 

Even  within  large  industrial  or  of¬ 


fice  complexes,  an  employee's  where¬ 
abouts  can  be  determined  at  all 
times.  With  the  use  of  card  key  sys¬ 
tems,  the  individual  must  check  into 
and  out  of  various  work  stations  —  in¬ 
cluding  the  parking  lot,  main  en¬ 
trance,  a  particular  floor,  a  given  of¬ 
fice,  a  computer  terminal  and,  in 
some  settings,  even  the  bathroom. 

Video  and  audio  surveillance,  once 
restricted  to  high  security  areas,  are 
increasingly  found  throughout  work 
settings.  They  are  indiscriminate, 
catching  whatever  comes  within  their 
purview,  whether  work  related  or  noL 

This  was  sadly  discovered  by  two 
workers  who  left  a  factory  as  their 
shift  ended,  engaged  in  a  heated  dis¬ 
cussion.  A  fight  ensued  and  a  video 
camera  in  the  parking  lot  recorded  iL 
They  were  fired.  The  employees  filed 
a  lawsuit,  arguing  that  their  activity 
outside  the  factory  gate  was  a  private 
issue,  no  matter  how  irrefutable  the 
company’s  “evidence."  A  judge  later 
ordered  them  reinstated. 

Union  grievances  have  been  filed 
over  the  use  of  electronic  surveil¬ 
lance  in  employee  lounges  and  bath¬ 
rooms.  In  one  case,  the  introduction 
of  new  electronic  surveillance  oc¬ 
curred  during  a  union  organizing 
drive. 

Major  changes  are  occurring  in  the 


monitoring  of  employee  telephone 
communications  as  well.  In  most 
work  settings,  private  use  e:  iele- 
phones  has  been  tolerated,  much  as 
the  taking  home  or  pencils.  Bui  with 
the  development  of  a  technique  called 
station  message  detail  recording,  this 
is  changing. 

Extensive  detail  can  easily  be  cap¬ 
tured  on  phone  usage  —  even  to  other 
extensions  in  the  same  buiiding.  In¬ 
coming  calls  can  also  be  tracked 

The  number  of  workers  engaged  in 
“telecommuting"  (using  computers 
and  telecommunications  at  home)  is 
also  increasing.  Interchanges  with  a 
central  office  serve  to  deliver  a  work 
product  and  also  to  monitor  work.  In 
such  situations,  it  is  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  where  the  factory, or  office  stops 
and  the  home  begins. 

One  program  permits  managers  to 
observe  on  their  own  screen  all  input 
entered  by  an  employee  from  his 
home  and  all  output  from  the  central 
computer  to  the  user’s  terminal. 
Other  programs  are  available  to  send 
subliminal  messages  or  statements, 
such  as  "Work  faster.’ ’ 

From  management's  perspective, 
monitoring  practices  are  generally 
seen  as  benign  or  even  beneficial. 
They  help  contain  costs,  enhance  se¬ 
curity,  improve  productivity  and 


service,  and  equiiably  allocate  re¬ 
wards  and  penalties.  Yet  they  can 
also  hackfire. 

Electronic  sweatshops  are  no  more 
appealing  than  the  other  kind.  One 
manufacturing  firm  found  that  pro¬ 
ductivity  declined  and  absenteeism, 
stress  and  turnover  increased  after  a 
comprehensive  monitoring  system 
was  installed. 

Just  because  something  can  be 
done  does  not  mean  that  it  should  be 
done.  The  precedent,  once  estab¬ 
lished,  can  lead  to  other  forms  of 
monitoring,  such  as  watching  what 
overweight  people  eat,  tracing  spend¬ 
ing  patterns  of  those  chronically  in 
debt  or  tracking  employees  who  en¬ 
gage  in  high-risk  sports.  Once  this  is 
widely  accepied,  surveillance  of  reli¬ 
gious  or  political  beliefs  could  be 
next. 

Our  heterogeneous  society  and  free 
market  economy  place  a  much  higher 
value  on  separating  the  persona!  and 
economic  realms  than  is  the  case 
with  more  corporatist  states,  such  as 
Japan.  The  company  town  was  dis¬ 
tasteful,  partly  because  its  control  ex¬ 
tended  far  beyond  the  factory  floor.  It 
would  be  tragic  if  competitive  and 
moralistic  pressures  lead  to  its  rein¬ 
vention  through  the  use  o?  electronic 
biological  or  chemical  surveillance.U 
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From  W arsaw  to  Off  Broadway 


By  JANUSZ  GLOWACKI 


iy  do  you  write?"  I 
'  was  asked  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  secret  po¬ 
lice  in  Warsaw.  “An 
intelligent  man  does 
not  write.  An  intelligent  man  does  not 
leave  any  traces." 

During  the  darkest  years  of  Stalin¬ 
ism,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  my  fa¬ 
ther  took  me  to  see  an  exhibit  entitled 
“This  Is  America"  at  Dzerzhinsky 
Square  in  Warsaw.  Feliks  Dzerzhin¬ 
sky,  a  Polish  national  hero,  was  the 
first  chief  of  the  Soviet  KGB,  when  it 
was  still  known  as  the  Cheka.  The 
protagonist  of  many  socialist  plays 
and  films,  he  was  well  known  for  his 
affection  for  young  children,  though 
he  often  had  a  deadly  dislike  for  par¬ 
ents. 

The  exhibition  at  the  square  named 
for  him  displayed  loud  ties,  gaudy 
billboards,  burning  crosses  of  the 
KKK  and  even  bugs  from  Colorado 
that  were  (rained  at  special  camps  to 
be  dropped  from  planes  at  night  to  de¬ 
vour  socialists'  potatoes.  All  this  to  a 
decadent  boogie-woogie  soundtrack. 

The  exhibition  was  meant  to  evoke 
horror,  disgust  and  hatred.  It  had, 
however,  the  opposite  effect  Thou¬ 
sands  of  Varsovians,  dressed  in* their 
holiday  best,  waited  every  day  in 
lines  as  long  as  those  to  see  Lenin's 
Tomb  and  in  solemn  silence  looked  at 
the  display,  listened  respectfully  to 
the  boogie-woogie,  wanting  in  this 
way,  at  least  to  manifest  their  blind 
and  hopeless  love  for  the  United 
States. 

Almost  30  years  later,  in  December 
1981.  f  came  to  London  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  my  play  "Cinders"  at  the  Royal 
Court  Theater.  I  bought  supplies  of 
food  for  my  family  in  Poland  and  was 
about  to  go  back  when  martial  law 
was  declared.  It  was  clearly  impossi¬ 
ble  to  go  back  for  the  moment.  Fortu¬ 
nately.  "Cinders"  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  so  1  calculated  that  by  eating  the 
food  I  had  intended  for  Christmas  in 
Poland, !  should  have  enough  money 
to  last  three  weeks.  The  only  reason¬ 
able  solution  was  to  turn  to  alcohoL 
Then,  quite  unexpectedly,  Joe  Mur¬ 
phy,  then  president  of  Bennington 
College,  invited  me  to  lecture  during 
the  spring  semester,  and  my  old 
friend  from  the  International  Writing 
Program  in  Iowa,  Paul  Engle,  sent 
me  the  money  for  the  plane  ticket 

The  immigration  officer  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  London  lis¬ 
tened  with  a  skeptical  smile  to  my  as¬ 
surances  that  the  reason  for  my  visit 
to  the  United  States  was  not  specifi¬ 
cally  to  spread  venereal  disease  or  to 
organize  the  assassination  of  the 
President  but  rather  to  fulfill  my 
childhood  ambition  of  staging  one  of 
my  plays  on  Broadway.  After  a  half- 
hour  of  interrogation,  if  I  had  had  a 
drop  of  pride  i  should  have  taken  of¬ 
fense  and  left.  Instead,  I  remembered 
the  warning  of  the  editor  of  a  paper  I 
once  worked  for  —  "Always  avoid 
first  reactions;  they  might  be  hon¬ 
est."  I  swallowed  my  pride  and  the 
doors  of  Democracy  opened  in  front 
of  me. 

After  the  spring  lectures  at  Ben¬ 
nington,  I  remained  in  America  and 
in  the  winter  of  1982,  dressed  in  my 
immigrant  best,  I  stood  solemnly  in  a 
long  line  to  get  half-priced  tickets  to  a 
Broadway  play.  I  was  a  little  taken 
aback  by  not  seeing  the  names  of 
Great  American  Playwrights  on  the 
marquees,  but  I  cheered  myself  with 


Arts& 


is  true.  Everybody' knows  it,  but  writ¬ 
ing  about  things  known  to  everybody 
is  worthless  from  the  artistic  point  of 
view.  That  is  why  I  am  stopping  your 
book,  not  because  of  political,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  artistic  reasons."  The  book 
was  never  published,  and  I  received  a 
summons  for  an  interrogation  with 
the  secret  police.  Nevertheless  I  was 
given  an  advance  to  write  a  screen¬ 
play,  which  kept  me  in  zlotys. 


realize 


Hamlet  is  dead?  Don’t  you 
that  in  American  productions  of 
‘Hamlet'  your  Norwegian  prince  is 
usually  edited  out  in  order  to  save 

money?"  . 

"  ‘Hunting  Cockroaches  ?  —  PJJ 
expression  changed  to  pity.  Wou  d 
you  go  to  see  a  play  with  insects  In  its 
title?  Anyway  what  are  you  going  to 
say  about  cockroaches?  They  nave 
been  with  us  for  millions  of  years. 
You  have  to  write  about  something 
that's  hot,  that’s  in  the  air." 

"Chernobyl?"  I  cleverly  suggested. 
He  shook  his  hand  to  indicate  that  it 


The  playwright  and  author  Janusz  Glowacki — The  secret  police  questioned  his 
vocation;  the  IRS  questioned  his  success.  “Ah,  memories,”  he  says. 


Prvin  Shutn 


"You  have  made  it,  but  you  will 
never  be  able  to  makfe  a  living  from 
it?"  1  was  told  in  December  1984  by  a 
friendly  Czechoslovakian  playwright, 
who  had  been  making  ft  ever  since 
1 96S.  “You  can  be  saved  only  by  grant 
money.  You  must  immediately  ask 
five  celebrities  for  recommendations 
and  apply  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Cni*d  hp 

Arts,  the  Guggenheim  Foundation,  LUIIipUlCl  lit 

and  about  48  others.  Of  course,  you  ,,  ,  . 

will  never  get  any  of  them.  Neverthe-  Q1G  II Ot  CXlSt. 


A  government 


than  seven.  In  a  dignified  way  1  said 
no.  The  producer,  for  some  reason, 
looked  amused,  and  told  me  to  call 
him  in  case  I  changed  my  mind. 

At  the  time  I  was  full  of  vanity. 
First  of  all.  my  four  one-act  plays, 
which  in  Poland  were  rejected  by  the 
censors,  had  just  been  produced  Off 
Off  Broadway,  and  I  made  off  with 
$250.  Then,  on  a  garbage  pile  in  a  very 
good  neighborhood  (the  comer  of 
Madison  Avenue  and  74th  Street)  I 
found  a  working  black-and-white  TV 
and  a  mattress.  An  architect  friend  of 
mine,  who  had  a  steady  job  in  a  pizza 
parlor,  let  me  spread  out  on  his  floor. 

I  filed  my  application  for  a  green 
card,  and  I  made  an  appointment 
with  an  important  person  at  PEN. 
Confidently,  I  sent  copies  of  "Cin¬ 
ders,”  together  with  the  reviews  from 
London,  to  48  theaters  and  I  waited 
for  the  responses  to  flood  in  at  any 
moment. 

In  the  meantime,  without  worrying 
about  censorship,  I  was  finishing  a 
new  play.  “Fortinbras  Gets  Drunk," 
a  macabre  retelling  of  “Hamlet" 
from  the  Norwegian  point  of  view.  My 
novel  about  Solidarity,  "Give  Us  This 
Day,”  which  had  been  rejected  by  the 
censors  in  Poland,  was  coming  out  in 
England,  France,  West  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  which  brought  me  al¬ 
most  $3,000. 

From  Poland,  the  news  was  excel¬ 
lent.  My  wife  was  dismissed  from  her 
job,  but  wasn’t  arrested,  and  my  little 
daughter  was  growing  harmoniously 
and  was  a  very  verbal  child.  At  age  3, 
she  already  knew  such  words  as  tear 
gas,  tank,  gun  and  passport.  To  top  off 
my  good  fortune,  a  very  well-known 
agent  agreed  to  represent  me  and 
promised  to  make  me  rich  and  fa¬ 
mous. 


destination  for  the  train  in  the  second 
part.  In  a  dignified  way  I  said  no.  The 
censor  for  some  reason  looked 
amused  and  told  me  to  call  him  in 
case  I  changed  my  mind. 

I  was  just  beginning  then,  and  it 
was  not  too  late,  if  I  had  had  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  to  quit  writing  altogether.  In¬ 
stead  1  went  with  the  director  to  a 
bar.  We  ordered  black  coffee  and 
began  the  conversation  in  Comeillean 
tones.  Then  we  switched  to  vodka, 
and  our  conversation  started  gently 
slipping  from  Corneille  to  Dostoyev¬ 
sky,  with  special  reference  to  "Crime 
and  Punishment"  and  especially  a 
character  named  Marmeladov, 
known  for  his  love  of  alcohol  and  self- 
abasement.  In  short,  1  entered  into 
negotiating  with  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship.  After  half  a  year  we  reached  an 
almost  honorable  agreement  —  the 
sleazy  bar  was  cut  out,  but  the  train 
was  still  going  nowhere. 

A  neurotically  suspicious  person 
might  ask  what  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  an  almost  honorable  agree- 


twice.  I  gave  a  few  interviews  for 
very  sophisticated  periodicals  with 
very  few  readers.  A  few  theaters  in 
Europe  bought  the  rights,  and  my 
novel  about  Solidarity  was  published 
in  the  United  States.  The  computer 
apparently  found  me  because  2  got 
my  green  card.  1  opened  a  bank  ac¬ 
count,  my  family  was  allowed  to 
leave  Poland.  I  rented  an  extremely 
snug  apartment  on  the  Lower  East 
Side  and  even  without  the  security  of 
a  lease,  I  hopefully  invested  in  four 
sets  of  window  bars  and  eight  locks. 
Joe  Papp  organized  a  reading  oF 
"Fortinbras"  and  bought  the  option 
for  the  play.  1  started  to  write  a  new 
play.  “Hunting  Cockroaches,"  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  River  Arts  Reper¬ 
tory  Theater  in  Woodstock.  N.Y. 
Everyone  patted  me  on  the  back  and 
said  “You  made  it!”  Afterward,  1  cal¬ 
culated  that  my  great  successes  ac¬ 
cumulated  enough  money  to  live  on 
for  three  months. 


His  agent  did  not 
return  producers’ 
telephone  calls. 


Ah,  memories.  The  first  novel  I 
wrote  in  Poland  treated  the  subject  of 
the  so-called  Red  Bourgeoisie.  The 
protagonists  were  the  untouchable 
children  of  Communist  Party  digni¬ 
taries  who,  in  a  starving  country, 
were  driven  to  school  in  party  limou¬ 
sines  and  sent  to  Monte  Carlo  for 
summer  vacations.  After  reading  the 
book,  my  censor  reflected:  **A!i  this 


less,  you  must  repeat  your  applica¬ 
tion  every  year.  That  way,  your  name 
will  begin  to  be  recognized  by  impor¬ 
tant  people." 

"You  can  be  rescued  only  by  a  big-, 
name  agent,  but  a  blg-name  agent 
will  never  take  you."  advised  a  Hun¬ 
garian  novelist  who  had  been  looking 
for  one  since  1956. 

Nevertheless,  last  year,  a  big-name 
agent  agreed  to  talk  to  me.  We  were 
sitting  in  his  office  on  the  lop  floor  of  a 
skyscraper.  The  history  of  literature, 
theater  and  film,  ornamented  with 
numerous  dedications,  was  hanging 
on  the  walls.  It  was  raining.  Invisible 
through  the  fog,  Manhattan  spread 
underneath,  with  its  Broadway,  Off 
Broadway,  Immigration  Office  and 
Lower  East  Side.  1  asked  if  he  could . 
help  me.  "What  can  I  do?"  he  said 
and  threw  up  his  arms.  “I  cannot 
even  stop  this  rain."  Like  a  virtuoso 
of  three-card  monte  on  42d  Street,  he 
was  shuf fling  my  contracts,  which  I 
never  understood,  and  letters  from 
theaters  in  Europe,  from  Germany. 
Belgium  and  France.  "From  each 
production  of  ’Cinders,’  after  deduct¬ 
ing  the  percentages  for  the  theater, 
the  translator,  the  person  who  has 
Americanized  the  British  text  and 
your  agent's  fee,  you  will  get  20  per¬ 
cent.” 

"As  for  'Fortinbras  Gets  Drunk*  ” 
—  he  looked  amused  —  “How  many 
people  in  New  York  care  about  a 
Norwegian  prince?  A  minor  charac- 


was  too  late.  “At  this  very  moment  I 
know  of  48  screenwriters  in  New 
York  alone  who  are  finishing  screen¬ 
plays  about  ChernobyL  2  don’t  know 
about  Hollywood." 

Outsjde,  a  harmless  drizzle  was 
still  falling  on  the  48  screenwriters  in 
New  York  City  writing  screenplays 
about  the  nuclear  explosion  in  Cher¬ 
nobyL  A  more  polluted  drizzle  was.; 
falling  on  4 £  screenwriters  in  the.; 
Ukraine,  writing  screenplays  about', 
homeless  people  in  New  York  City.  1. 
don't  know  why  —  maybe  it  was  the.' 
weather  —  I  felt  a  little  depress®!:  ^ 

Nevertheless  —  I  was  in  America;  - 
after  all  —  “Cockroaches"  "was- 
staged  in  Woodstock,  and  the  insects 
proved  attractive  to  at  least  one  pro¬ 
ducer  in  New  York,  who  even  assured: 
me  that  "Hunting  Cockroaches’' 
would  make  the  ancient  leasts  posi¬ 
tively  fashionable.  Then  Arthur  Fetfit: 
agreed  to  direct  it  In  this  situation,  I 
went  to  the  Irish  bar  that  had  Helped., 
me  so  mudi  once  before.  When  1  got' 
homein  the  morning  in  myrrta  ilbox  I 
found  a  notice  from  the  IRS  that  they 
wanted  to  audit  my  taxes  for  1984;  the  - 
year  when  the  production  <Jf  ‘‘CW- ' 
ders”  and  my  flamboyant*  lifestyle; 
caught  the  attention  of  their  comput¬ 
ers.  Some  people  clearly  heyer  tearh 


from  experience.  Once  again,  1  was 
ter  who  appears  on  stage  only  after4  leaving  traces. 


1  found  it  funny,  rather  than  upset¬ 
ting,  that  in  New  York  there  was  no 
money  to  cast  14  people.  As  everyone 
knows,  in  Poland  there  is  never  any 
money  for  anything,  but  no  theater  di¬ 
rector  would  bat  an  eyelash  when 
presented  with  a  play  for  30  actors 


ment  and  a  regular  honorable  agree¬ 
ment.  The  answer  is:  almost  honora¬ 
ble  means  not  honorable.  The  play 
has  never  been  produced,  because  the 
First  Secretary  of  the  Party  was 
going  to  Moscow  and  the  censors 
were  blocking  all  the  works  alluding 
to  travel,  including  Swift's  "Gulliv¬ 
er's  Travels."  Nevertheless,  I  re¬ 
ceived  compensation  for  the  play  and 
in  addition  got  an  advance,  to  write  a 
novel  that  would  keep  me  in  zlotys  for 
the  next  two  years. 


Kit  Kmfc 


Ron  Silver  and  Dianne  Wiest  in  “Hunting  Cockroaches* 


the  thought  that  since  I  last  heard 
them,  the  world  had  taken  a  great 
step  forward,  and  the  theater  appar¬ 
ently  followed.  In  Russia,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  remembered,  great  play¬ 
wrights  were  rendered  harmless  or 
had  emigrated  to  America.  In  any 
case,  in  the  subsequent  few  seasons,  I 


saw  with  dutiful  respect  something 
like  48  plays.  Undaunted  by  this  ex¬ 


perience,  I  continued  to  think  that 
Americans  surely  knew  what  they 
were  doing,  though  I  understood  that 
for  now,  Broadway  was  beyond  me. 

So.  deciding  on  a  realistic  compro¬ 
mise,  in  the  spring  of  1983  I  tried  to 
make  contact  with  an  Off  Broadway 
producer.  After  several  months,  I  fi¬ 
nally  reached  one.  The  first  question 
he  asked  me  was,  "How  many  char¬ 
acters  are  there  in  the  play?"  When  I 
said  14,  he  asked  if  I  could  reduce  the 
number  to  seven,  because  as  far  as  he 
remembered,  there  has  never  been  a 
play  Off  Broadway  with  a  cast  larger 


and  20  extras.  How  is  that  possible? 
The  answer  is  simple.  In  Poland,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Marxist  dialectics,  one 
should  look  at  everything,  money  in¬ 
cluded,  as  a  contradictory  phenome¬ 
non.  If  there  is  no  money  at  all.  it 
means  exactly  the  same  as  if  there ' 
were  an  unlimited  supply.  There  is 
only  one  condition  for  being  accepted 
—  art  (and  that  includes  plays) 
should  defend  the  basic  values  of 

warm,  socialist  humanism. 

A  neurotically  suspicious  person 
could  ask  what  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  warm  socialist  humanism  and 
regular  humanism.  The  answer  is 
simple:  ours  is  better.  In  connection 
with  this,  there  has  hardly  been  a  sin¬ 
gle  decent  comedy  produced  in  Po¬ 
land  for  the  past  36  years.  What  one  is 
allowed  to  laugh  at  doesn't  make  any¬ 
body  laugh.  A  play  about  things  that 
would  make  people  laugh  could  never 
get  past  the  censors.  The  situation 
with  tragedies  is  even  gloomier. 


Janusz  Gfowacftf,  a  Polish  drama¬ 
tist  living  in  the  United  Stales ,  is  the 
author  of  the  critically  acclaimed 
“Cinders."  His  “Hunting'  Cock¬ 
roaches."  is  noiv  previewing  at  the 
Manhattan  Theater  Club. 


The  first  work  I  wrote  in  Poland  for 
a  student  theater  represented  regular 
or  even  cold  humanism.  The  first  act 
took  place  in  a  sleazy  bar  filled  with 
alcoholics;  the  second  in  a  train  going 
nowhere  The  censor  ordered  me  to 
throw  out  the  first  part,  to  give  the 
play  more  social  value,  and  to  find  a 


Ah.  memories.  But  in  New  York  my 
situation  worsened.  At  the  outset  of 
1983  someone  broke  in  and  stole  the 
working  TV.  Immigration  raided  the 
pizza  parlor  and  deported  the  archi¬ 
tect,  who,  as  it  turned  out,  did  not 
have  a  green  card.  I  started  to  change 
apartments  every  two  weeks,  merci¬ 
lessly  moving  in  with  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  I  was  not  able  to  fall 
asleep  and  when  I  did  I  was  tortured 
by  nightmares  about  Poland.  From 
morning  till  night  I  hid  from  superin¬ 
tendents.  and  my  agent  hid  from  me. 
Out  of  48  copies  of  "Cinders,”  seven 
came  back  with  identical  sounding 
letters:  the  theaters  thanked  me 
warmly  for  the  rare  pleasure  of  get¬ 
ting  acquainted  with  my  play  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  sorrow  at  not  being  able 
to  produce  it  and  their  belief  that  any 
other  theater  surely  would.  The  re¬ 
maining  copies  never  came  back.  The 
important  person  from  PEN,  who 
clearly  understood  something  of  the 
writer’s  condition,  asked  me  if  1  had 
any  experience  as  3  miner. 

From  the  immigration  office,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  green  card,  I  received  the 
answer  that  according  to  the  com¬ 
puter  I  did  not  exist  at  all  and  if  I 
count inued  'to  insist  on  existing  f 
would  be  deported.  My  family  in  Po¬ 
land  was  asking  for  money.  Two  thea¬ 
ters  from  Germany  called  complain¬ 
ing  that  they  wanted  to  produce  “Cin¬ 
ders."  but  my  agent  was  not  return¬ 
ing  their  calls.  I  pretended  to  be  sur¬ 
prised,  too  embarrassed  to  admit  that 
he  did  not  want  to  speak  (o  me  either. 
Not  knowing  what  to  do  next,  I  said  a 
prayer,  dialed  his  number  and  for  the 
hundredth  time  spelled  my  name  to 
his  secretary.  It  made  no  difference. 

In  this  situation  I  relocated  to  an 
Irish  bar  on  the  comer  of  Seventh  - 
Avenue  and  14th  Street  to  clear  up  my 
thinking.  After  five  double  Smirnoffs, 
the  idea  of  crossing  out  seven  charac¬ 
ters  from  my  play  seemed  quite  ac¬ 
ceptable.  I  called  the  producer  to  tell 
him  that  I  accepted  his  proposal  and 
happily  started  to  murder  my  play 
when  my  prayer,  a  little  belatedly, 
showed  effects.  Joe  Papp  answered 
my  phone  call.  He  had  read  the  play 
and  agreed  to  produce  it  without  cuts. 


Cinemadness 


BY  BETTE  SUE  COHEN/Piodes  Edfted  by  Bueene T.  Msfeska 


ACROSS 


In  general,  “Cinders,”  which 
opened  at  the  Public  Theater  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1984,  gat  very' good  reviews. 
The  run  of  the  play  was  extended 


1  Soprano 
Mitchell  el  al. 

7  Nigerian  city 
12  Balneation 
16  Steep  slope 

21  Hopper,  e.g. 

22  Happy  as - 

23  Loser  to  S. 
Grant 

24  More  ashen 

25  Film  about 
Princess 
Leia's 
brother? 

27  Film  about 
Seth  Thomas? 

29  Mao - tung 

30  Eaten  away 

31  Carried  on,  as 
a  war 

33  Diminutive 
suffixes  _ 

34  British  gun 

35  D.C.  figure 

36  Information 

37  Elder  cits. 

40  "Tootsie" 
actress 

41  Warble 

42  Took  umbrage 
46  Venetian  com 

48  More  cunning 

49  Moreprudeni 

50  Hour:  It. 

51  O'Brien  of 
"The  Killers" 

52  Film  about 
Garfield? 

54  Autocrat 

55  Tomato  blight 

56  Damp 

57  Scuffles 

58  Idaho  city 

59  Soccer  great 

60  Seagulls 

61  We  weave 
tangled  ones 

62  Became 
enraged 

63  Cuckoo 

64  Boston  Red 
Sox  film? 

67  Fasteners 

68  Australian 
marsupial 

70  Vowel 
sequence 

71  N.  Z.  native 

72  Tried 

73  Film  scripted 
by  Frances 
Gumm’s 
mother? 

78 - ia-la 

81  Supermarket 
fluids 

82  To  shelter,  at 
sea 


1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

e 

21 

25 

29 

k 

30 

5 

507 

1 

119 

523 

_ 

95  Male  honeybee 

96  Wall  hanging 

97  Part  of  E.T.A. 

93  Major  person¬ 
al  annoyance 

100  Glides  on  high 

101  Muse  of 
history 

102  Bambi’s  aunt 

!  03  "Woe - !” 

104  Amusingly 
outlandish 

105  Nursery  villain 

106  Hero  of’ a  film 
set  in  Erin? 

108  Porter  heroine 

109  Corrigenda 

311  Actress  Rehan 

114  Film  suggest¬ 
ed  by  Prince 
Charles? 

1 16  Film  set  in  - 
Princeton?. 

119  Louvers 


120  Unique  person 

I?E'rrpr00'  maSSte* 

84  Scorch  j23  njrKju  garment 

124  Shea  nine 
325  Observes  Yom 
Kippur 


85  Church  feature 

86  Slight 

87  Good:  Fr. 

88  Actor  Nick 

89  Actor  in  "The 
Wizard  of  Oz" 

90  Film  based  on 
Nell  Gwyn’s 
life? 

93  Spanish 
explorer 

94  Up:  Comb, 
form 


126 


-  pants 


DOWN 


3  Milk:  Comb, 
form 

2  Love  god 

3  Siouan  Indian 
40 


5  Laver  rival 

6  - Stripes 

7  Elopers’  need? 

8  Annie  Hall’s 
creator 

9  Showy  trinket 

JO  Mork's  planet 

11  Prepared  shish 
kebab 

12  Kind  of  lion  ' 

13  Peregrine 

14  Serve 

15  Haw's  partner 

16  W.W.i! 
volunteer 

17  Levantine 
garment 

18  "I  cannot 

tell - " 

19  Guns  an  engine 

20  Historic 
beginning 

26  — -  Dame 

28  Special  china 

32  Marketplace 

35  "Carousel” 

actor 

36  Painter  Edgar 

37  "I  cannot - 

wink":  Pope 

38  Blush 

39  Film  about 
Julia  Child? 

40  Lollobrigida 

41  Golf  tourna¬ 
ment  grouping 

42  Big  A  events 


43 1967  Film  di¬ 
rected  by  Joan 
Plowright? 


44  Obliterates 

45  Challenged 

47  Alaskan  port 

48  Glistening 

49  Brahmins 

52  Actor  Rip - 

53  Syngman : - 

of  Korea 

54  Minaret 

56  . .  the  face 

that drove 
- D'Arcy 

58  Cut  of  beef 

60  Dinesen  works 

01  Dam 

02  Hair-raising 

64  P-O.  device 

65  Archibald  of 
N.B.A.  fame 

66  N.Z.  parrot 

67  Word  with 
screen  or  stack . 

69  Tony’s  kin 

72  The  Green 
Wave 

73  Simitar 

74  Prefix  with 
annual 

75  Actress 
Massey  and 
namesakes 

76  Dispatches 

77  — —  -  5adr  of  • 
Iran 

79  Wickerwork 
material 

89  Portion  of  the 

iris 

81 A  Mexican 
drug 


82  Coeurd’- — , 
Idaho 

84" - Tan 

tutte" 

.  86  Thrust 
.87  Goldwater 
88  Handel  opera 

90  Quivering 
motion 

91  Ruth's  mother- 
in-law 

92  "The - 

Wrath- 

93  Vagrants 

95  Contemn 
97  Islamic  deity 
99  Penzance 
denizen 
100  Some 
butterflies 


101  A  conquistador 

104  U.S.M.A.  • 
student  . 

105  Take  from 
forcibly 

106  Tree  toad  .  . 

107  At  a  distance 

108  "011260"  of 
ftlrndom 

109  " - Diary": 

Twain  . 

110  Particle 

111  Ripening  agent 

112  impression 

113  Bohemian 
134  Pub-company 

pileup 

1 15  Actor  from  . 
Prague 

317  Lawyers’ org.. 
H8  Peak  in  Crete 


fc 


WTO  Tfl  PREViGOS  PUZZLE 
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eciaaoBH  dggbb  ceIdi 
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□QQDECO  BDOUQ  EJBIIOIJI 
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FEATURES 


Wtien  to  have  a  pet  put  to  sleep 

Last  resort 


Monday,  February  16, 1987  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Five 


,  ONE  OF  the  sad  decisions  facingpet 
owners  is  the  case  of  an  old  and  ailing 
pet.  One  reader  recently  wrote, 
asking  when  one  should  have  a  pet 
put  to  sleep.  Id  this  case,  the  pet  is  an 
old  dog  that  has  gone  blind. 

In  general  if  the  pet  is  still  in  a 
condition  that  causes  you  to  wonder 
whether  to  have  it  destroyed  or  not, 
then  don’t.  In  almost  every  case,  you 
will  know  when  there  is  no  other 
option,  as,  for  example,  when  an 
animat  becomes  incontinent,  unable 
to  walk  or  is  in  obvious  pain. 

In  my  opinion  ,  blindness,  in  a  dog. 
is  not  a  sufficient  reason.  I  share  my 
house  with  a  totally  blind  15-year- 
old  shepherd  bitch.  She  still  likes  to 
tie  in  the  sun,  bury  her  bones  in  the 
garden,  and  ask  to  be  petted.  In 
general  she  lives  the  life  of  a  very  old 

dog. 

-  Dogs  are  far  less  dependent  on 
their  sight  than  on  their  other  senses. 
They  actually  don’t  see  too  well  even 
when  healthy.  But  their  hearing  and 
sense  of  smell  are  many  times  more 
keenly  tuned  than  ours.  Most  blind 
dogs  manage  quite  well  with  their 
noses  and  ears. 

One  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  this  concerned  a  blind  Israeli 
woman  whose  guide  dog  grew  old 
and  became  blind  as  well. 

The  woman  got  a  new  guide  dog 
but  kept  the  old  dog  as  a  pet.  The  old 
dog  appeared  heartbroken,  so  the 
woman  used  to  let  her  old  friend  take 
her  to  the  nearby  grocery  shop  and 


ENGLISH  BRASS  ENSEMBLE:  Ftaul  Ardtf- 
baM  and  Richard  Martin,  trumpets;  James 
Hardy,  boni;  David  Whitson,  trombone:  Jawnn 
Gowtay,  tuba  (Td  Aviv  Mmmm,  February 
14.)  Bach:  Chorale  from  “St  Matthew’s  Pas¬ 
sion:**  Toccata  and  Fipt  la  D  minor:  Shuts* 
korkh:  Quartet  No.7,  Op.  198;  D.  ScaHatth  3 
Sonata;  Jacobean  consort  mask  by  John  Bod. 
Dowlaad.  Ford,  Gibbons;  Lntoetawski:  Mini 
Overture;  Penderecki:  Caprkdo  for  solo  toba; 
E.  Grcgson:  Dances  for  Brass  Quintet. 

WE  ARE  accustomed  to  perfect 
violinists,  pianists  and  flautists  but 
much  less  to  perfect  trumpeters,  hor- 
nists  and  tuba  players.  These  are  the 
players  who  in  orchestral  works 
often  cause  us  the  most  painful  grie¬ 
vances.  Enter  the  English  Brass  En¬ 
semble  and  entirely  different  stan¬ 
dards  are  immediately  established. 

The  trumpets  play  with  stunning 
vivacity,  the  boms’  intonations  nev¬ 
er  even  deviate  by  a  fraction  from 
the  right  pitch  and  the  tuba  simply 


ELIZABETH  ROLOFF.  arguu  redtai  (Jeru¬ 
salem.  Redeemer  Church,  February  1Z). 
Dupre:  Corttse  et  Lttanie  Op.l9No~2,  Chorale.* 
“CoektisUrbs  Jerusalem”  OpJ8;  Bade  Sona¬ 
ta  V  In  C  mqfor  (BWV  529);  Dupre  VhraO 
Op.65 ,  Laments;  Bach:  Fantasy  and  Fugue  tuG 
minor  (BWV  542);  Dupre  Variations  sar  on 
Nod  Op M. 

AN  ORGAN  recital  in  a  setting  such 
as  the  Redeemer  Church  is  only  a 
step  away  from  a  mystical  experi¬ 
ence.  The  Church  is  classically  prop¬ 
ortioned  and  very  austere,  the  organ 
is  in  a  loft  behind  the  congregation; 
so  unlike  most  conceits  and  recitals 
there  is  nothing  in  motion  on  which 
the  eye  can  focus,  no  visual  cues 
whatever  as  to  the  nature  or  style  of 
the  music  to  be  heard.  After  a  few 
words  of  welcome  tbe  lights  simply 
go  down,  the  music  begins  and  the 
listener  is  left  in  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  composer  with  only  an 
invisible  instrumentalist  acting  as 
medium. 

In  such  circumstances,  Roloff  is  a 
highly  competent  and  creative 
medium  indeed.  Her  touch  on  the 
instrument  is  secure,  her  sense  of 
registration  brings  clarity  and  tnean- 


the  post  office.  The  old  dog  knew  the 
way  so  well  and  had  such  good  senses 
of  hearing  and  smell  that  it  never 
faltered  and  the  woman  said  she  felt 
perfectly  secure.  Perhaps,  these 
animals  should  be  called  “seeing 
nose"  dogs  instead  of  “seeing  eye" 
dogs. 

The  late  Prof.  Rudolfina  Menzel 
found  that  blindfolded  dogs  could 
find  their  way  through  a  labyrinth 
just  as  well  as  the  ones  without  the 
blindfold.  On  repeat  trips  the  ones 
that  had  been  blindfolded  got 
through  even  faster,  relying  on  scent 
alone  and  apparently  not  confused 
by  visual  obstructions. 

Cats  are  far  more  dependent  on 
vision  than  dogs,  but  fortunately  old 
cats  don’t  seem  to  be  as  prone  to 
blindness  as  old  dogs.  Their  kidneys 
usually  give  out  first. 

ANOTHER  frequently  asked  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  to  keep  an  un spayed 
bitch  when  she  is  in  heat  and  you  do 
not  want  to  breed  her. 

First  close  her  in  immediately 
when  you  see  the  firsr  drops  of  blood 
that  signify  estrus.  Some  bitches 
clean  up  after  themselves  so  well  that 
ir’s  hard  to  detect.  Even  though  the 
average  bitch  will  not  breed  until  the 
eighth  to  10th  day,  there  are  always 
exceptions  to  the  rule. 

When  you  take  her  out  for  her 
walk,  take  a  plastic  bag  containing  a 
moist  cloth  with  oil  of  citroheHa 


MUSIC  REVIEWS 


Brass 

tacks 

performs  miracles.  Each  one  of  this 
ensemble’s  five  players  is  an  accom¬ 
plished  virtuoso  and  together  they 
produce  a  glorious,  radiant  sound. 

Sound  indeed  engulfed  us,  some¬ 
times  it  seemed  nearly  tangible,  at 
other  times  as  remote  as  if  floating  in 
space. 

But  what  was  more  perplexing  was 
that  all  the  transcriptions  sounded  as 
idiomatic  as  if  they  had  been  com¬ 
posed  for  brass.  Be  it  Bach's  organ 
toccata  and  fugue,  Shostakovich's 
string  textures,  the  harpsichord 
pieces  by  Scarlatti  or  the  viol  music 
by  the  Jacobean  composers,  it  all 


Organic 


Elizabeth  Roloff  (Auerbach) 


HAIFA  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  -  Sub¬ 
scription  Concert  Ns.  7.  Leris  Ijefcnavuriaa 
conducting  wtth  Yehuda  Harad,  ceHo.  (Haifa 
Auditorium.  February  8.)  DtUbmu;  “Leo- 
nore”  Overture  No.  3j  Schamaum  CeBe  Con¬ 
certo  Id  A  minor.  Op.  129;  Dvorak:  Symphony 
No.  7  in  D  minor,  Op.  79. 

IN  THIS  conventional  programme, 
guest  cellist  Yehuda  Hanani  display¬ 
ed  his  technical  and  musical  abilities 
in  the  Schumann  concerto.  His 
sonority  and  personal  involvement 
were  well  accompained  by  the 
orchestra  and  its  conductor.  As  an 
encore,  Hanani  performed  Pro¬ 
kofiev's  “Toys'  March.” 


Martial 

finale 

The  guest  conductor  Loris  Tjek- 
navorian  led  tbe  HSO  with  skill  and 
affability.  Most  of  the  time  he  eli¬ 
cited  an  alert  and  well-balanced 
playing  and  achieved  a  good  rapport 
with  the  orchestra. 

Still,  occasionally,  there  was  a  lack 
of  syncronization  at  entries  and  in 


Furs, fins  and 
feathers 

byD'voraBenShaul 


(available  at  pharmacies  in  droplet 
form  or  at  pet  shops  as  a  spray). 
After  the  bitch  has  relieved  herself, 
wipe  off  her  feet  and  then  her  hind¬ 
quarters  with  this  cloth.  Be  sure  you 
take  her  some  distance  from  the 
house  for  her  toilet. 

Spraying  oil  of  ritroneUa  on  the 
door  frame  of  the  house  or  on  the 
gate  to  the  garden  also  helps  since 
the  neighbourhood  dogs  find  her  by 
scent  and  this  substance  confuses 
their  sense  of  smell. 

Continue  to  keep  the  bitch  in¬ 
doors  until  three  weeks  have  passed. 
A  lot  of  people  have  acquired  surprise 
puppies  by  letting  the  bitch  out  too 
soon. 

But  the  best  solution  is  to  have  her 
spayed  or  at  least  give  her  the  con¬ 
traceptive  shots. 

A  spayed  bitch  does  not  need  to  be 
less  lively  than  an  unspayed  bitch 
and  does  not  have  to  get  fat.  A 
proper  diet  and  enough  exercise  will 
keep  her  young  and  healthy.  There  is 
even  quite  a  bit  of  evidence  that 
spayed  bitches  live  longer. 

In  Israel,  there  is  a  strong  resist¬ 
ance  to  t  he  idea  of  spaying  but  this  is. 
I  think,  less  a  matter  of  kindness  to 
the  animal  than  an  anthropomorphic 
identification  with  the  matter.  The 
same  people  who  most  vociferously 
object  to  spaying  will  often  dump  a 
litter  of  unwanted  puppies  or  kittens 
near  a  kibbutz  or  moshav,  convinc¬ 
ing  themselves  that  someone  will 
adopt  them. 


sounded  as  if  it  had  been  written  for 
brass  quintet.  Shostakovich's  string 
quartet,  in  its  new  version,  seemed 
even  to  gain  in  interest,  excitement 
and  originality. 

The  pieces  originally  written  for 
brass  were  no  less  delightful.  Lutos- 
lawski’s  piquant  Mini  Overture  com¬ 
pressed  the  whole  sound  world  of 
contemporary  brass  music  into  four 
minutes.  Combining  the  composi¬ 
tion’s  tiniest  particles  into  a  tightly- 
knit  sequence,  the  quintet  displayed 
a  dazzling  virtuosity.  That  tuba  play¬ 
er- James  GouTlay  managed 
Penderecki's  seemingly  unman¬ 
ageable  capriccio  for  solo  tuba, 
apparently  without  any  particular 
effort,  seemed  another  miracle.  To 
sum  up:  a  brilliant  evening,  brilliant 
in  sound,  technical  skill,  and  musical 
conception. 

BENJAMIN  BAR-AM 


ing  to  the  work  at  hand,  and  her 
long-practised  sensitivity  to  the  reso¬ 
nance  and  dynamic  capacity  of  the 
church  lends  grace  and  symmetry  to 
everything  she  plays. 

She  has  in  fact  so  much  going  for 
her  that  one  is  tempted  to  speculate 
whether  it  makes  any  difference 
what  she  plays  or  iD  what  order,  the 
results  are  so  uniformly  convincing. 
But  then,  looking  back  on  other 
programmes  by  other  artists,  it  be¬ 
comes  dear  that  what  seems  to  be 
the  most  natural  sequence  of  works 
is  really  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of 
careful  planning. 

Tbe  balance  struck  in  this  recital 
between  20th-century  Dupre  and 
18th-century  Bach  worked  so  well 
because  exactly  the  right  works  were 
selected  from  each  composer's  out¬ 
put.  Dupre  was  a  cunning  master  of 
the  organ,  and  his  unique  sense  of 
harmonic  colour  contrasted  well 
with  the  linearity  of  tbe  Bach  sonata 
and  fugue,  with  the  Bach  fantasy  a 
kind  of  free  spirit  linking  the  centur¬ 
ies  and  unifying  the  elements  of  this 
fine  redtai.  DANIEL  ZIFF 


attention  to  details,  probably  due  in 
part  to  the  large  movements  in  his 
directives. 

The  opening  overture  received  a 
clear  and  polished  rendition.  But  it 
was  in  Dvorak's  introspective  sym¬ 
phony  that  Tjeknavorian  had  the 
opportunity  to  prove  his  mettle. 
Under  his  baton  it  was  given  the 
right  proportions,  and  the  work's 
contrasting  moods  were  finely  de¬ 
veloped  from  dramatic  intensity  to 
lyrical  expressiveness,  through  the 
colourful  scherzo  to  the  martial 
finale.  ESTHER  REUTER 


Not  only  the  Greeks 


HEBREW  IS  THE  only  language  I 
know  that  uses  the  same  greeting, 
Shalom,  coming  and  going.  English, 
as  against  that,  is  poor  in  greetings. 
It  has  “Good  morning,"  ‘‘Good 
evening."  and  so  forth,  like  all  other 
languages,  but  for  a  neutral  express¬ 
ion.  and  equivalent  to  “Good  day,” 
it  has  nothing  better  to  otier  than  die 
pretty  childish  “Hi.”  or  else  “Hel¬ 
lo  ”  which  actually  means  “Hey 
there!"  For  leave-taking,  English 
has  “Goodbye.”  but  is  short  on 
formal  wishes  to  meet  again,  such  as 
our  “Lehitra  ot”  or  the  French  ’Au 
revoir.” 

.  A  thing  like  that  makes  you  won¬ 
der-  do  these  linguistic  differences 
have  any  significance?  Do  they  indi¬ 
cate  national  charactensti«?  Should 

we  that  is,  conclude  that  English¬ 
men  are  not  too  keen  on  meeting 
each  other,  and  once  they  ve  ““*2 
are  even  less  enthusiatic  abou  re¬ 
peating  the  experience?  I  wouldn  t 

^Th^Sneh.  Germans  and  Dutch 
inquire  after  one  another  s  welfare 

in  the  rather  impersonal-sounding 

it?”  The  English  are 
more  specific  with  “How  are  you? 
They  Si  to  say  “How  do  you  do? 

£mst  have  sounded  funny  even 
W  *Sves.  which  is  Whyjhey 
relegated  it  to  introductions,  where 

^^"pedfic  ^  ah- 


RANDOMALIA 
Miriam  Arad 

Using  good  old  “shalom”  again,  it 
asks  “How  is  your  welfare"  (Ma 
shlomcha).  The  implication  must  be 
that  the  Hebrew  speaker  really 
wants  to  know.  It  follows  that  he’s 
told  in  colourful  detail.  Arabic  gives 
one  even  more  of  a  chance  to  fist 
one’s  troubles,  in  that  it  asks  “How  is 
your  condition?”  (Keef  haJek).  The 
answer  to  that  can  range  from  poli¬ 
tics  to  the  price  of  pitta. 

In  English  you  ask  “What  time  is 
it?”  In  Hebrew  and  French,  “What 
hour  is  it?”  In  German  and  Dutch, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  ask:  “How 
late  is  it?”  This  really  lends  itself  to  a 
nice  game  of  “Seek  the  Signifi- 
cance.  ”  Are  the  Dutch  and  Germans 
more  sombre,  more  anxious,  that 
they  speak  of  its  being  late  before 
they  even-  know  whether  it  is  or  not . 
And  why  do  those  others  ask  about 
the  “hour”  when  wbat  they  want  to 
know  is  the  minute? 

Now  here’s  one  question  to  which 
the  answer  is  obvious.  All  the  above 
languages  but  one  abound  in  toasts, 

varying  from  encouragements  to 
drink  tong  and  deep,  to  wishes  for 
one  another’s  health.  Hebrew  has 
only  one  single  word,  “Lehayun, 


and  even  a  child  could  draw  the 
inference  that  Jews  are  no  drinkers. 
Is  it  also  the  uncertainty  of  our 
Diaspora  existence  that  made  us 
wish  each  other  "life”  -  bare  surviv¬ 
al,  that  is  -  rather  than  good  health? 

Speaking  of  health,  that  is  what 
most  people  also  wish  you  when  you 
sneeze,  presumably  expressing  the 
hope  that  one  sneeze  shall  not  make 
a  flu.  Only  English  confines  itself  to 
a  general  "Bless  you,"  maybe  be¬ 
cause  it  has  used  up  so  much  health 
for  its  booze. 

Finally  there  is  the  famous  animal 
puzzle.  You’d  say  that  animal 
sounds,  being  universal,  should  be 
roughly  similar  in  all  languages,  but 
no.  An  English  dog  barks  “bow 
wow,”  a  Dutch  dog  “woof-woof,”  a 
Hebrew  dog  “hav-hav"  when  it’s  a 
literary  beast,  meaning  a  dog  in  a 
book,  and  “how-how”  when  it’s  a 
live  one.  There  is  far  less  corres¬ 
pondence  between  the  way  a  cock 
actually  crows  and  the  “coo-coo-ree- 
coo"  of  most  languages,  English  tak¬ 
ing  the  cake  with  its  fanciful  “cock-a- 
doodle-doo,"  which  might  make  you 
think  a  cock  actually  says  something. 
There  is  a  greater  measure  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  languages  on  cows 
and  cats,  which  mostly  moo  and 
meow.  As  -for  pigs,  I-  only  know 
about  the  English.  They  make  pigs 
say  what  sounds  like  a  Jewish  “OF’ 
with  knobs  on;  “oink!” 


Mihic  cleans  house  with  new  squad  In(^a  control 


By  PAUL  KOHN 

TEL  AVTV.  -  Miljcnko  Mihic,  Israel's  National  soccer 
coach,  engaged  in  a  serious  bit  of  spring  cleaning  last 
night  by  naming  five  young  newcomers  to  the  18-strong 
squad  for  the  friendly  international  against  Northern 
Ireland  at  Raxnar  Gan  on  Wednesday. 

Mihic  has  chosen  no  fewer  than' six  Maccabi  Haifa 
players  for  his  squad,  but  neither  Zahi  Armeli.  the 
first-choice  central  striker  of  past  National  teams,  nor 
Moshe  Selektor,  are  among  them. 

Also  left  out  are  National  team  stalwarts  Nissim 
Cohen  and  Yaacov  Eckhans. 

The  five  new  players  are  19-yar-oId  striker  Moshe 
Eisenberg  of  Bnei  Yehuda,  promoted  from  the  National 
Youth  team,  Avi  Cohen.  23.  the  very-much-in-form 
Betar  Jerusalem  right  back.  Eli  Dricks,  23.  the  Maccabi 
Tel  Aviv  front  runner.  Nir  Klinger.  21 ,  and  Lior  Rosen¬ 


thal.  22,  the  Maccabi  Haifa  midfielders. 

Mihic  wBl  name  his  opening  line-op  only  alter  tomorrow  afternoon’* 
training  session  at  Rama!  Gan.  The  players  wfl)  then  stay  together  until 
kick -off  at  the  KJbbatz  SheTayfan  guest  bouse. 

Mihic  has  the  choke  of  three  Strikers  to  rrpiace  Armeli  -  as  spear  bead  of 
the  atari;  olcagdde  EH  Obana- EH  Y  anal  of  Hopoet  KtarSava.  Dricks,  or 
Ekenberg. 

To  play  Just  behind  them  tbe  coach  will  choose  from  till  MabnOUan. 
Moshe  Sinai,  Daniel  Brailovsky  and  Eyal  Begkibier.  Perhaps  surprising]; 
Mihic  has  retained  Bonnie  Ginsburg  as  a  goalkeeper,  hot  he  win  surely 
only  bo  second  string  to  Haifa's  A vi  Ran. 

Mihic  did  not  consider  Hoard  Rosenthal  or  Motti  Iwaalr,  who  pla> 
abroad,  and  dropped  defenders  David  Pizanri  and  Betar  Jerusalem's 
ShkwoSUrazL 

The  Irish  contingent  b  due  here  tonight,  and  will  have  a  training 
work-out  tomorrow  morning. 

Tbe  fall  squad  is: 

Goalkeeper  -  Ran,  Ginsburg:  Defenders  -  AharooL,  Marili.  Avi  Cohen 
(Mac.  TAi.  ShinoMt.  and  A,i  Coben  i  Betar  I ;  MMGektrrg  -  KJiiigrr. 
Rosenthal.  Daridi,  Braflovsky,  Beglefbter,  Sinai,  Malmfllian:  Strikers  - 
Ohara.  Dricks.  Yawd  and  Flscnberg, 


Norman  shatters  record 
to  win  Aussie  Masters 

MELBOURNE,  Australia  (AFP).  - 
Australia's  Greg  Norman  captured 
his  fourth  Australian  Masters  golf 
title  and  shattered  the  tournament 
record  at  the  Huntingdale  Course 
here  yesterday. 

The  world's  amber  one  player  and  British 
Open  rhampion  left  tbe  field  In  Us  wake  a &  he 
cruised  loan  easy  nine  shot  win. 

His  lota]  of  273  was  19-onder  the  card, 
breaktaq;  the  previous  record  ofll-aiidcr  set  by 
West  German  Bernhard  Lancer  in  1985. 

NHL. -Saturday’s games:  Pittsburgh  Penguins 
3.  Vancouver  Canucks  3;  Detroit  Red  Wings  S, 
New  Jersey  Devils  1;  Buffalo  Sabres  S.  New 
York  Islanders  I;  Montreal  Canadies**  5.  Win- 
nipeg  Jets  2;  Taroto  Maple  Leafs  5,  Boston 
Brains  4;  Calgarv  Flames  3,  Minnesota  North 
Stars  2;  Phitaddphf*  Ftyen  4,  SL  Louis  Blocs  2; 
Los  Angeles  Kings  5,  Hartford  Whalers  2. 
TENNIS.  -  Scrambling  Zina  Garrison  upset 
up-seeded  Hana  MamSDuna  7-5,  4-6,  6-2  to 
gain  the  finals  of  tbe  J1 54^99  Virginia  Slims  of 
California  Women’s  Tennis  Tournament- 
In  the  other  semi-final,  unstated  West  Ger¬ 
man  Sylvia  Haoftj  upset  second-seeded  Kathy 
Rinaldi  1-6, 6-3, 6-2. 

ENGLISH  SOCCER.  -  First  Division  result  - 
Wimbledon  2.  Charlton  6. 


CALCUTTA  (AFP).  -  Pakistan, 
needing  356  runs  to  win  after  India 
declared  late  yesterday,  added  to 
what  promises  to  be  a  difficult  final 
day  today  in  the  first  cricket  Test 
here  by  losing  a  vital  wicket  for  just 
16  runs  before  close  of  play. 

SCORES:  India  493  and  181  for  three  declared. 
Pakistan  229  (Btany  6-561  and  16  for  one. 

In  Colombo  the  Sri  Lankan  Youth  XI  beat 
Young  F’xT*anrt  by  two  wicfcels  in  their  third 
Enuud-o«iT&  cricket  match  today  to  win  the 
tfarre-match  scries  2-1. 

Tail-coders  Derek  Sterling  and  Ervin 
McSweeoey  tamed  the  fiery  West  Indian  attack 
with  a  defiant  eighth  wicket  stand  of  139  to 
rescue  tbe  New  Zealand  President's  XI  on  the 
first  day  of  their  match  in  HamUtoa .  Their  stand 
helped  carry  tbe  home  team  XI  to  a  first  innings 
total  of 257.  At  stomps,  tbe  West  Indies  were  49 
for  one. 


Lewis  tops  in  another  guise  Record  crowd 

EAST  RUTHERFORD  (Reuter).  -  f°r  a,  superlative  track  «  a 

Carl  Lewis  may  no  longer  be  the  display.  Instead,  clad  in  a  silky-black  tU£lS  AmSTOI5.S 


EAST  RUTHERFORD  (Reuter).  - 
Carl  Lewis  may  no  longer  be  the 
invincible  sprinter  he  once  seemed, 
but  his  flair  for  showmanship  re¬ 
mains  undiminished. 

After  finishing  a  well-beaten  third 
at  the  U.S.  Olympic  Invitational 
Athletics  meeting  on  Saturday  night, 
the  gifted  American  still  managed  to 
take  bis  almost  customary  place  on 
top  of  the  winners'  rostrum. 

This  time  Lewis  received  no  glit¬ 


tering  medal  for  a  superlative  track 
display.  Instead,  clad  in  a  silky-black 
tracksuit  and'  clutching  a  mic¬ 
rophone,  the  quadruple  Olympic 
gold  medallist  sang  the  American 
national  anthem  -  unaccompanied  - 
before  an  audience  of  nearly  15,000. 

Lcttfc-kaawn  American  Lee  McRae  exploded 
dor  to  win  the  men's  55  metres  after  Lewis  and 
bis  bitter  Canadian  rival  Bra  Johnson,  tbe 
world's  fastest  man  bat  year,  had  eyed  each 
other  canlfonsly  at  tbe  start. 

McRae  clocked  6.B4  seconds  with  Johnson 
second  in  6.85  and  Lewis  weB  down  in  6.09. 


Wily  Connors  gets  by  young  Pernfors 


MEMPHIS,  Tennessee  (AP).  -  Jim¬ 
my  Connors  used  his  experience  to 
beat  Sweden's  young  Mikael  Pem- 
fors  6-7  (6-8),  7-5,  6-3  on  Saturday 
night  to  earn  a  shot  opposite  top- 
seeded  Stefan  Edberg  in  the  U.S. 
Indoor  Tennis  Championship  finals. 

The  34-year-old  Connors  defeated 
Pernfors.  23,  with  a  steady  base  line 
game  and  a  flashy  assortment  of 


shots  at  the  net  during  the  two-hour. 
47- minute  match. 

Edberg  was  extended  to  a  second- 
set  tie-breaker  by  Brad  Gilbert,  but 
was  in  control  with  his  serve -and - 
volley  game  during  much  of  his  6-4, 
7-6  (8-6)  victory. 

Connors,  ranked  eighth  in  the  world,  will  be 
after  bis  eighth  U_S.  Indoor  Singles  title  when  be 
meets  second-ranked  Edberg. 


PONTIAC.  Michigan  tAP).  - 
Adrian  Dantley  scored  35  points  and 
Vinnie  Johnson  added  24  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  to  lead  the  Detroit  Pistons 
to  a  125-107  victory  over  the  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  76ers  before  52.745,  the 
largest  ever  regular-season  National 
Basketball  Association  crowd. 

The  attendance  at  the  Pontiac  Sil- 
verdome  broke  the  previous  regular- 
season  NBA  mark  of  44, ISO  set 
February  15, 1986,  also  at  the  Silver- 
dome,  in  a  game  between  the  76ers 
and  Pistons. 

Detroit,  who  have  won  six  of  their  last  seven 
games,  took  a  105-90  lead  on  (wo  Domic?  free 
throws  with  7:18  left  in  tbe  game. 

Elsewhere,  it  was  the  Chicago  Bulb  1 12.  New 
York  Knfcks  I0S;  Dallas  Mavericks  138,  Los 
Angeles  Clippers  107;  Milwaukee  Bucks  116, 
Houston  Rockets  101;  Denver  Nuggets  129. 
Indiana  Pacere  113:  Utah  Jazz  108.  San  Antonio 
Spurs  95;  Sacramento  Kings  136,  Washington 
Bullets  ll!;Goldei]  Stale  Warriors  163.  Atlanta 
Hawks  96. 


American  bargains  this  winter! 


$37.-flights  in  the  USA. 


Fly  TWA  to  America  and  you  can  take  any  TWA  flight  in  the  USA 
(except  Alaska  and  Hawaii)  for  only  $37.-.  What  a  bargain!  From 
the  furthest  North  to  deepest  South.  .  East  Coast  to  West  Coast. 
It’s  all  yours!  Tickets  are  valid  for  flights  between  1st  November 
1 986  and  3 1  st  March  1 987.  Travel  must  be  completed  by  1 5th  April. 
Choose  from  a  minimum  of  four,  to  a  maximum  of  six,  and  you 
need  to  purchase  them  seven  days  in  advance. 


Two  people  flying  TWA  to 
the  USA  can  have  a  Hertz 
car  FREE  for  up  to  seven 
days,  lust  pick  it  up,  within 
7  days  of  arrival,  at  one  of 
the  Hertz  corporate 
locations  served  by  TWA  - 
not  all  are  available,  so  check 
first.  Then  drive  away  through 
the  USA.  Valid  1st  November 
1986  to  31st  March  1987. 


Hotel  offer. 

You  can  get  a  free 
weekend  hotel  offer  with 
car  at  the  HotelMHoliywood’ 
in  .Los  Angeles  or  thefcGold 
Key  Inn’in  Orlando.  Ask  your 
Travel  Agent  for  details. 


I 


fs  And  real  American 
_  ?  service  all  the  way! 

A  great  bonus  to  your  holiday  is  the  great  American  service 
you’ll  get.  All  the  way  from  the  moment  you  step  aboard, 
your  holiday  in  America  begins.  ! 

Attentive,  helpful  American  Flight  Attendants.  The  friendliest 
of  welcomes.  Top-class  service. 

We  do  everything  to  make  sure  you  enjoy  your  flight  as  much 
as  your  holiday. 

Call  TWA  on  03-651212  or  see  your  Travel  Agent  for  full  details. 


Leading  the  way  to  the  USA 


By  SIMON  LOUISSON 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Beserk  Corporation  - 
or  a*>  it  sometimes  known.  Bezek. 
the  government  corporation  that 
presides  over  Israel's  miscom- 
munication  system  -  has  just  cele¬ 
brated  its  birthday.  Dancing  in  the 
streets  o?Tei  Aviv  was  not  reported. 

The  problems  of  Israel’s  phone 
system  are  legend.  The  system  has 
more  in  keeping  with  a  Third  World 
country  then  one  which  has  preten¬ 
sions  of  belonging  to  the  West.  For 
Western  immigrants  used  to  systems 
that  simply  work,  phones  are  often 
the  first,  and  one  of  the  more  vexing 
irritants  of  coming  to  terms  with 
Israel. 

At  The  Jerusalem  Post,  peopled 
mostly  with  journalists  from  West¬ 
ern  countries,  crimes  of  phone 
assault  and  receiver  bashing  are  not 
uncommon  expressions  of  frustra¬ 
tion.  Misconnections.  no  connec¬ 
tions.  interruptions,  poor  and  over¬ 
loaded  lines  :ire  just  some  of  the 
problems  that  reporters  experience 
in  more  extreme  form  than  everyone 
else. 

There  is  no  doubt  thui  phone 
service  here  is  a  problem.  It  rot  only 
disheartens  immigrants,  but  delays 
the  launching  of  new  businesses, 
inhibits  the  u«e  of  phones  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  business  tool  and  adds  to  the 
general  stress  of  life. 

One  reason  for  Bench's  creation 
three  years  age  was  the  view  that  as  a 
corporation,  it  would  be  more  effi¬ 
cient  then  a  goverment  ministry  in 
tackling  such  problems.  Is  the  situa¬ 
tion  improving? 

The  answer  is  an  unqualified  yes 
according  to  Bezek  Director  Gener¬ 
al  Zvi  Amid.  He  doesn’t  say  things 
are  pet^eci.  and  he  doesn't  expect 
them  to  become  that  way  overnight, 
but  he  insists  the  company  is  on 
target  to  have  things  drastically  im¬ 
proved  by  the  end  of  the  first  five- 
year  plan  in  1939. 

Wha*  people  often  forget  when 
they  hurl  their  frustrations  at  Bezek 
is  the  situation  the  corporation  in¬ 
herited.  The  system  under  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Communications  was  grossly 
overloaded  and  undercapitalized. 
The  ministry’  attempted  to  satisfy  too 
many  customers  without  paying  the 
necessary  price.  As  a  result,  almost 
no  one  was  satisfied  and  the  system 
rapidly  fell  apart. 

Since  Bezek  took  over  it  has  spent 
S250  million  in  1985.  1270m.  last 
year  and  will  spend  $290m.  this  year 
on  capital  development.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  SI  10m.  spent  in  the  iast 
year  under  the  ministry.  Over  70  per 
cent  of  development  funding  comes 
from  internal  sources.  However, 
hindering  a  more  rapid  develop¬ 
ment.  and  possibly  normal  business 
development,  are  the  stalled  plans  to 
spin  off  part,  or  the  entire  corpora¬ 
tion  to  shareholders.  Amid  says  the 
corporation  has  raised  over  Sl70m. 
in  loans  from  ,-utside  sources  in  the 


After  3  years,  success 
still  on  hold  for  Bezek 


Mmmm? 
irms 


Switchboards  at  the  taro  of  the  century,  in  the  late  1970s  and  today.  tShalon  Bar-Tal.  Zoom  77) 

“Compared  with  the  U.S.  [phone  service]  is  terrible,  but  compared  with 
three  years  ago  we've  advanced  considerably  and  we  are  still  not 
satisfied.  This  is  a  problem  of  infrastructure  and  finance says  Bezek's 
general  manager. 


past  three  years,  but  Bezek  has 
reached  the  limits  of  its  .borrowing 
capabilities.  The  options  open  are 
either  to  issue  bonds  or  to  go  public. 
It  needs  a  further  $200-300m.  for 
infrastructure  development  and  the 
chances  of  raising  this  except  via  a 
share  offering  are  nor  bright.  says 
Amid. 

Bezek  will  probably  be  forced  to 
issue  bonds  this  year,  with  an  offer¬ 
ing  likely  to  be  made  in  the  U.S.. 
even  though  this  is  a  more  expensive 
way  of  raising  capital  than  a  share 
offering.  Amid  says  denationaliza¬ 
tion  is  the  government's  stated  poli¬ 
cy  and  the  company  sees  many 
advantages  in  it.  While  this  issue  is  a 
political  one.  Amid  believes  one 
reason  it  has  not  been  earned 
through  is  the  limits  on  profitability 
placed  on  the  company. 

Bezek's  profit  is  directly  related  to 
the  phone  tariffs  -  or  rates  -  it  is 


permitted  to  charge  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  “This  creates  the  problem  of 
the  rate  of  return  being  not  high 
enough,”  says  Amid.  "Also  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  government  intervention 
is  too  strong  and  no  stock  exchange 
would  allow  us  to  go  public  without 
some  changes.” 

The  current  rate  of  return  is  about 
3  per  cent  and  Amid  believes  this 
needs  to  be  hiked  to  around  10  per 
cent  before  it  is  worth  the  govern¬ 
ment  s  while  to  sell  off  all  or  part  of 
the  corporation. 

But  even  at  only  3  per  cent  Bezek 
is  still  a  cash  cow  to  its  owner.  In  the 
1985/6  year,  for  example,  the  com¬ 
pany  paid  royalties  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  $39m.,  interest  on  deben¬ 
tures  of  155.9m.,  taxes  of  $35. 3m.  - 
all  up.  a  contribution  of  around 
$110m.  on  total  revenue  of  $600m. 
For  the  current  year  income  will  be 
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EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


ACSCdJ? 

1  Go  io  the  devi:  for  advice 
Katerina  took  before  she  was 
tamed?  »7) 

5  Effect  of  boat  moving  on 
water  between  Lincoln  and 
Norfolk  t-tJ 

9  Admitting  being  a  deb 
possessed  of  sex  appeal 
'3.3.-?  .2 1  _ 

IC  Where  French  planes  circle 
the  railway  (-4) 

13  A  birthday  honour  bestowed 
by  the  queen  as  a  warning 
light  i5) 

12  Don't  insert  the  number  of 
Arabian  nights  in  39  sacred 
books  '.A; 

15 Anglin'  for  the  secret  of 
atomic  power?  (7j 

•  SVVhiU  sweat  glands  do  on  skin 
and  hide. 7 >  ' 


17  V.  mu  Use  v.  eek-ead  up?  (7) 

16  Replacing  chair  to  serve  at  the 

bean-feast  (7i 

Zi  In  music  si  is  always  left  after 
0.  and  before  E  &  F  (4) 

22  No  bow  lor  a  famous  violinist 
(5i 

23  A  nut  turns  into  a  prickly  pear 

HI 

26  Play  pla>  ‘  <10.5) 

27  Decrepit  sage  gets  older  14) 

28  Sleuth  film  preview  (7) 

DOWN 

1  Do  anything  but  meet  the 
ehallooge  front  on  (4.3) 

2  Subject  to  one  object,  does  it 
give  the  criminal  no  option? 
(6.8) 

3 Goldfield  making  money  for 
Suuth  Africa  (4.» 

■i  Feller  may  be  just  a  male 
puppet  i.7: 


5 Part  of  horse. that  becomes 
shrivelled  (7; 

6  Leave  out  the  refuse  container 

H)  ... 

7  Give  right  name  to  a  printer  s 

measure  (7)  t 

8  Barrister  who  found  benches 
clamour  disturbing?  (7,7) 

13  Fielding  position  for  Bradman 
after  ten  centuries  and 'a 
single  (3-2) 

14  A  grain  one  might  find  on  oak 
(5j 

17  Gruesome  twisted  bar  used  in 
war-dub  (7) 

18  Ideas  currently  unattractive  in 
atomic  physics  (7) 

19  Bull  holder  of  tensile  steel  for 
a  difficult  case  (4,3) 

20  Ham  into  cart  smashed  by  rail 
vehicle  (4-5; 

24 A  Guildhall  giant  utterly 
amazed  f4) 

25  Novel  ending  to  Nelson’s 
dilemma  i4) 


Jerusalem:  Kiryat  Moshe,  1  Kiryat 
Moshe,  526135;  Balsam,  Salah  Eddin, 
27Z315;  Shu'afat  Shu’afat  Road,  810106; 
Dar  Aldawa,  Herod's  Gate,  232058- 
Tat  Aviv;  Bass.  66  Frishman.  237326; 
SuperPtiarm,  40  Einstein,  Ram  at  Aviv, 
413730. 

Ra'anana-Kfar  Sava:  Kupat  Holim  C la- 
lit,  Hod  Hasharon. 

Natanya:  Kupat  Holim  Clalit,  31 
Brodetsky.  91 1 23. 

Haifa:  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Sina,  672288. 


DUTY  HOSPETALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  (pediatrics. 
E.N.T.).  Hadassah  Scopus  (internal). 
Hadassah  Ein  Kerem  (surgery, 
orthopedics).  Wlisgav  Ladach  (obstetrics). 
Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology!. 

Tol  Aviv:  Rokah  (pediatrics).  Ichilov  (in¬ 
ternal.  surgery). 

Natanya:  Leniado 


POLICE 


too 


Dial  100  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 

In  Tiberias  dial  3244*14,  Kiryat  Shmona 
4444. 


Yesterday's  Solution 
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102 


In  emergencies  dial  102.  Otherwise, 
dial  number  of  your  local  station  as  given 
in  the  front  ol  the  phone  directory. 


FSLIG 


24  —  Hours  Flight  Information  Ser¬ 
vices:  Call  03-09712484  (multi-line). 
Arrivals  Only  (Taped  Message)  03-38 1111 
(20  lines) 


QuicK'SQurrioN 


ACROSS:  1  Millet.  4  Tarry,  K  Suurt. 
9  Abstain,  10  Enlarge,  II  oniue.  12 
lloi.  14  Stuu.  15  Kipe.  18  (jas.  21 
Neat.  23  Confuse,  25  Abandon,  2*». 
Under.  27  Tempt.  28  Claret  DOWN: 
1  Muster,  2  Leaflet,  3  Entering,  4 
Test,  5  Kealm.  6  Yonder,  7  Water. 
13  Tranquil,  16  Plunder,  17  intact. 
29  Siant,  20  Secret.  22  Alarm,  24 
l.dii. 


Vtagan  David  Adorn 


QUICK  CROSSWORD 
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ACROSS 
1  Negligent 
7  Hunt  on  foot 
X  Superfluous 
9  Nocturnal  bird 

10  Change  of  course 

11  Religious  address 
Ji  Take  a  sot*5 

14  Prute*  tisu  headgear 

17  Illusory  scene 

18  Purposely  ignore 
2U  Balkan!  stick 

22  For  the  most  part 

23  Select  class 

24  Invading  plunderer 


DOWN 

1  French  landscapist 

2  Political  reformer 

3  Forty-day  festival 

4  Ancient  Greek  coin 

5  Nobleman 

6  Small  long-handled 
pan 

7  Speak  hesitantly 

12  Bravery 

13  Sign  of  parenthesis 

15  Badly  mutilated 

16  Meeting  programme 

17  Deserve 

19  Russian  aristocrat 
21  Operatic  solo 


m  emergencies  dial  101  in  most  parts  of 
the  country.  In  addition; 

Ashdod  41333  Jerusalem  *523133 

Ashkelon  23333  K'ron  344442 

Bat  Yam  *551  mi  Kiryat  Shmona  *44334 
Beersheba  74767  Ptehanya  *323333 

Carmiel  *983555  Netanya  *23333 

Dan  Region  *781111  Petah  Tikva  *9231111 
Slat  7233  Rehovot  *451333 

Hadera  22333  Rishon  LeZion  942333 

Haifa  *512233  Sa^SOSST 

Haizor  36333  Tel  Awv  v530Vf  1 

Hoton  803133  Tiberias  *901 1 1 

*  Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU) 
service  in  the  area,  around  the  clock. 
’Enm"  —  Emotional  First  Aid.  To). 
Jerusalem  227171,  Tel  Aviv  261111 
(Children/youth  03-261113).  Haifa  672222, 
Beereheba  41811 1.  Netanya  35316. 

Repo  Crista  Centra  (24  hours),  for  help 
call  Tel  Aviv,  234819,  Jerusalem  -  245554, 
and  Haifa  332611. 

Tbs  Mafawl  Poison  CdwtrdTCantra  at 

Ram  bam  Hospital,  phone  (04)  523205,  for 
emergency  calls,  24  hours  a  day,  for 
information  in  case  of  poisoning. 

Kupat  HoBm  Information  Centra  TeL 
03433300,  433500  Sunday-Thursday.  8 
am.  to  8  p.m.  Friday  8  am.  to  3  p.m. 
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$750m.  and  for  the  year  ahead  it  will 
be  SSOOm.  The  government’s  return 
this  year  will  be  over  S150m.  before 
dividends  and  is  likely  to  be  com- 
mensurately  higher  next  year.  So 
while  the  return  on  assets  of  SI. 5b.  is 
not  great,  the  government  is  re¬ 
latively  happy  with  the  return  of 
revenue. 

The  chief  reason  for  not  increasing 
telephone  tariffs  to  enhance  the  rate 
of  return  is  that  it  would  adversely 
effect  the  cost-of-living  index. 

Despite  these  problems.  Amid 
says  productivity  has  increased  signi¬ 
ficantly  and  is  in  line  with  the  five- 
year  plan.  Productivity  per  em¬ 
ployee  is  up  100  per  cent.  The 
famous  backlog  for  receiving  a  new 
phone  has  been  cut  from  260,000 
when  Bezek  first  began  operations 
to  170,000  last  year  and  130,000 
today.  This  still  means  unacceptable 
time-delays  of  over  six  months  for 


some  people  but  is  a  definite  im¬ 
provement  over  the  10-year  waits  of 
the  past. 

Amid  says  comparison  with  coun¬ 
tries  like  the  U.S.  is  unfair  because 
the  phone  installations  reached  the 
“saturation  point”  30  years  ago  and 
growth  there  has  only  had  to  keep  in 
line  with  population  growth.  Israel's 
population  has  grown  by  six  times  in 
40  years  and  die  phone  system  is 
growing  at  10-12  per  cent  annually, 
compared  with  1.5-2  per  cent  in  the 
U.S. 

Installation  of  phones  themselves 
is  not  a  problem  -  it  is  connecting 
them  to  the  infrastructure.  This  is 
time  and  money  consuming  and 
would  be  virtually  impossible  to  do 
more  quickly  then  Bezek  plans. 

“In  1989  people  will  get  a  phone  in 
a  relatively  short  time  -  say  two  to 
three  months  -  not  like  in  the  U.S. 
but  better  than  the  10-year  wait,” 
sais  Amid. 

The  major  staff  problem  is  trying 
to  get  employees  to  understand  that 
the  customer  comes  first.  Amid  says 
that  in  Israel  this  problem  is  not  just 
confined  to  Bezek.  but  he  is  making 
it  a  top  priority. 

Bezek  has  more  than  doubled  the 
staff  manning  directory  inquiries  and 
operatoT-assisted  calls.  The  percen¬ 
tage  of  callers  receiving  a  busy  signal 
when  dialling  14  (information)  or  18 
(overseas  calls)  has  declined  from  80 
to  20  per  cent.  However,  as  a  result 
of  their  relative  success,  the  number 
of  people  making  such  calls  has  more 
than  doubled.  Amid  says  Bezek  is 
very  conscious  of  the  situation  but  he 
also  blames  the  people's  laziness  in 
not  using  directories,  particularly 
when  someone  else  -  the  company  - 
is  paying  this  bill. 

The  other  staff  problem  relates  to 
retraining  people  to  deal  with  the 
new  technologies  of  digital  systems 
and  fibre  optics,  but  Amid  sees  this 
as  no  great  difficulty. 

One  reason  why  Bezek  appears  to 
be  losing  the  public  relations  battle  is 
the  predominance  of  traffic  overload 
in  the  most  important  areas  -  Tel 
Aviv,  Jerusalem,  Herzlia,  Ra'anana 
and  Rehovot.  Amid  says  this  is  not 
the  total  picture  and  that  people 
outside  of  these  areas  in  the  remote 
parts  of  the  country  will  speak  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  improvements 
made  under  Bezek.  The  most  in¬ 
fluential  people  live  in  the  affected 
areas  and  that  is  why  the  picture 
looks  worse  then  it  is.  Even  in  these 
areas  the  problem  is  not  drastic,  he 
says.  A  survey  of  14,000  Jerusale¬ 
mites  resulted  in  only  7,000  making 
“complaint”  returns,  a  rate  of  only  5 
percent. 

Similarly  Amid  does  not  accept 
criticism  that  it  takes  forever  to  get  a 
faulty  phone  fixed.  The  regulations 
stipulate  80  per  cent  of  phones  must 
be  mended  within  48  hours  and  the 
rest  within  six  working  days.  All 
delays  beyond  this  time  must  get  his 
personal  approval  and  currently  the 
number  is  less  than  200. 

“Compared  with  the  U.S.  it’s 
terrible,  but  compared  with  three 
years  ago  we've  advanced  consider¬ 
ably  and  we  are  still  not  satisfied. 
This  is  a  problem  of  infrastructure 
and  finance.  But  the  public  has  a 
veiy  short  memory.” 

Amid  refuses  to  acknowledge  full 
responsibility  for  the  poor  line  prob¬ 
lem.  He  blames  the  thousands  of 
cheap  phone  imports  and  illegal  ex¬ 
tortions  for  much  of  the  fault.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  it  is  difficult  both  to 
identify  and  control. 

“I’m  not  saying  all  is  perfect,  but 
the  outside  problems  influence  the 
picture,”  he  says. 

And  the  rainy  day  problem  ?  Well, 
that’s  a  result  of  Israel's  unique  cli¬ 
mate.  During  long  periods  of  dry 
weather  problems  go  undetected 
and  then  the  rain  comes  causing  an 
inordinate  number  of  phones  to  go 
down. 


Shahaf,  gov’t 

air  battle  over 
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By  JONATHAN  KARP 
For  The  Jerusalem  Post 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  airfield  at  Mitzpe 
Ramon  was  quieter  yesterday  than  it 
was  supposed  to  be.  Shahaf  Air 
Services,  which  was  scheduled  to 
begin  twice  daily  service  between  the 
Negev  development  town  and  Tel 
Aviv  refused  to  inaugurate  service  as 
scheduled,  and  the  authorities  said 
they  might  revoke  the  carrier's 
licence  to  fly  it. 

Behind  the  standoff  is  Shahaf  s  bid 
to  win  government  approval  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  Mitzpe  Ramon  flights  with  a 
leg  to  Eilat.  That  would  mean  musc¬ 
ling  in  on  the  monopoly  on  regularly 
scheduled  domestic  flights  to  the  city 
now  held  by  state-owned  Adda. 

“We  don’t  believe  we  can  find 
enough  passengers  for  two  flights  a 
day  [to  Mizpe  Ramon],”  said  Shahaf 
general  manager  Yosef  Hadari. 
“unless  we  can  find  European  tour¬ 
ists  who  want  to  fly  from  Eilat  for 
one  or  two-day  tours  of  the  Negev.” 

But  Shai  Shobami,  head  of  the 
Gvit  Aviation  Administration,  con¬ 
tends  that  the  Tel  Aviv-Eilat  route 
cannot  support  two  regular  carriers. 
Arkia  has  12  to  15  flights  a  day. 

Sbohami  added,  however,  that 
last  December  he  told  Hadari  that 
Shahaf  could  gain  permission  to  fly 
the  Mitzpe  Ramon-Eilat  leg  on  the 
condition  that  it  did  not  carry  pas¬ 
sengers  for  the  complete  flight  from 
Tel  Aviv  to  Eilat. 

In  any  case.  Shohami  said  Eilat 
should  have  no  bearing  on  the  issue. 
“We  are  looking  upon  the  route  to 
Mitzpe  Ramon  as  an  entity  unto 
itself.  We  don’t  think  there  is  a 
connection  between  the  two 
routes.”  _ 

Shohami  said  be  would  forward 
the  details  of  the  matter  to  his  legal 
advisers,  which  as  the  CAA  warned 
last  week,  could  lead  to  Shahaf  s  loss 
of  the  Mitzpe  Ramon  route. 

Shahaf  originally  received  permis¬ 
sion  to  make  scheduled  flights  to 
Mitzpe  Ramon  in  1984,  but  it  flew 
the  route  only  briefly  in  February 
1986.  Later  in  the  year  Shmuel 


Cohen,  head  of  the  local  council  in 
Mitzpe  Ramon,  approached  Trans¬ 
port  Minister  Haim  Corfu  to  ask  him 
to  look  into  resuming  the  flights. 

On  the  flights,  that  were  supposed 
to  have  resumed  yesterday,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  agreed  to  subsidize  half  of 
the  NIS  70  one-way  fare  for  Mitzpe 
Ramon  residents. 

Hadari.  who  met  yesterday  with 
Shohami,  said  a  second  factor  in  his 
decision  not  to  fly  the  route  was  that 
the  CAA  had  not  completed  an 
agreement  whereby  the  government 
would  pay  the  difference  if  a  flight 
departed  with  less  thaii  six  passen¬ 
gers. 

On  this  issue.  Shohami  said. “No¬ 
body  promised  him  [  Hadari]  this  and 
it  wasn’t  agreed.” 

Shahaf  and.  the  CAA  have  been 
sniping  at  each  other  over  scheduled 
flights  to  Eilat  for  more  than  a  year. 
In  November  1985.  the  CAA 
warned  the  airline  to  slop  advertis¬ 
ing  free  flights  to  Eilat  for  passengers 
flying  to  Ein  Yahav  as  this  was  a 
violation  of  their  pemit  to  fly  be¬ 
tween  Tel  Aviv,  Mitzpe  Ramon  and 
Ein  Yahav. 

Shahaf  currently  runs  five  daily- 
flights  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Eilat,  but  it 
operates  under  the  charter  regula¬ 
tions,  which  impose  various  restric¬ 
tions.  The  number  of  seats  per  flight 
is  limited  to  20  and  reservations  mast  ■ 
be  made  at  least  14  hours  prior  to  the 
flight.  According  to  Shohami.  Sha¬ 
haf  has  at  times  violated  the  biter 
condition,  as  well  as  others. 

Hadari  claims  “that  Arkia  was 
overbooking  flights  while  Shahaf  is 
not  allowed  to  compete  as  a  sche¬ 
duled  carrier.  But  Shohami  coun¬ 
tered  that  even  at  periods  of  highest 
demand,  Arkia  carried  about  33.000 
passengers  a  month  to  Eilat  but  had 
40,000  seats  available : 

Claiming  that  the  Transport 
Ministry  discriminated  against  Sha¬ 
haf.  last  June  Hadari  petitioned  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  to  get  permis¬ 
sion  for  regular  flights  to  Eilat.  Two 
mondis  ago,  however,  the  court  up¬ 
held  the  CAA ’5  policy. 
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South  American  tip-off  # 

led  to  Wall  Street  arrests 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  -  Behind  the 
splash  of  headlines  accompanying  the 
mushrooming  investigation  into  in¬ 
sider  trading  on  Wall  Street  is  a 
simple  truth  of  detective  work:  usual¬ 
ly  ,  it  takes  a  tip  to  crack  a  case. 

Mnltimillion-doliar  computer 
banks  scan  daily  for  cheaters  by 
flagging  sudden,  unexplained  move¬ 
ments  in  stock  prices,  but  they  can 
only  generate  suspfcHHvnot  proof, 
experts  says. 

In  fact,  it  was  an  unsigned  letter 
mailed  in  May  1985  from  a  tipster  in 
Venezuela  who  charged  that  there 
were  shady  dealings  at  a  Caracas 
brokerage  office,  which  gave  author¬ 
ities  their  mqjor  break  to  what  has 
turned  into  the  Insider-trading  scan¬ 
dal  of  the  century. 

Last  week,  the  scandal  bit  two  of 
Wall  Street's  most  prestigious 
booses,  GoMman,  Sachs  and  Co.  and 
Kidder,  Peabody  and  Co.  Prosecu¬ 
tors  made  it  dear  that  more  major 
figures  would  be  implicated. 

Insider  trading  is  hard  to  catch 
without  an  informant,  because  it  can 
be  passed  on  with  merely  a  whisper. 
Information  is  the  investor's  most 
valuable  commodity,  bat  someone 
who  obtains  it  by  being  privy  to  a 
company's  internal  affairs  may  not 


use  it  for  profit  until  it  becomes 
known  to  the  public. 

Someone  who  gets  early  word  of 
news  that  can  affect  a  stock's  price, 
such  as  a  takeover  offer,  can  make  ~ 
mfflions  of  dollars  in  a  few  hours. 

The  scandal  frightens  Wan  Street 
because  it  threatens  to  undermine  the 
confidence  of  average  investors.  For 
all  its  gyrations,  the  Stock  Market  is 
not  just  a  beffitfgf  pboT  '-‘-iris  a 
mechanism  by  which  corporations 
raise  money  from  the  public  to  build 
assets  to  create  goods  and  services. 

While  opinion  polls  have  shown 
increased  scepticism  about  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  stock  market,  there  has 
been  no  obvious  damage. 

The  threat  that  began  in  Caracas 
led  to  Wall  Street,  then  to  a  secret 
bank  account  in  the  Bahamas,  then 
back  to  New  York,  where  investiga¬ 
tors  caught  their  first  mqjor  suspect, 
mergers  specialist  Dennis  Levine,  a 
year  after  the  unidentified  tipsters's 
letter  was  mailed. 

After  that,  the  giants  began  to  fail. 
Levine  won  leniency  by  fingering 
stock  speculator  Ivan  Boesky,  who 
agreed  to  pay  an  unprecedented  5HXD 
million  in  fines  and  penalties.  Boesky 
now  is  identifying  others  he  says  were 
feeding  him  corporate  secrets. 
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Leumi  to  pay  Bino 
NIS  17,700  a  month 


CURRENCY  MARKETS 


Signs  point  to  stronger  dollar 


Petroleum 

under 

pressure 

^  tnmble  in  spot  crude -oil  prices  is 
JWMing  pressure  on  Opec  producers, 
to  reduce  official  prices,  oil  traders  in 
the  Far  East  are  saying. 

The  pressure  intensified  last  week 
owing  to  fatting  prices  for  refined 
products  and  slack  demand  at  a  tune 
when  crude  oil  stocks  are  high  and 
the  northern  winter  demand  season  is 
ending.  Traders  are  now  watching  to 
see  whether  Opec  will  reduce  produc¬ 
tion  to'tighten  up  the  market,  or  give 
in  to  customers'  demands  for  lower 
prices. 

Japanese  term-contract  holders 
have  asked  Qatar  General  Petroleum 
corp  to  review  its  official  prim  now 
ttaal  spot  levels  are  about  65  cents  per 
barrel  below  the  official  prices.  “At 
the  moment  we  can't  sell  Qatar  crude 
without  making  a  loss,  so  we  have 
asked  for  market-related  {Hieing," 
said  one  Japanese  customer. 

They  are  also  looking  for  cuts  in 
the  prices  of  Oman  and  Abu  Dhabi 
grades,  and  are  likely  to  lift  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  oil  under  term  contracts 
next  month  if  the  wide  gap  between 
spot  and  official  prices  remains, 
Tokyo  traders  say. 

However,  Saudi  Arabia  may  re¬ 
duce  its  output  in  March  to  help 
tighten  up  the  market  and  support 
prices,  though  it  is  unlikely  to  return 
fully  to  its  previous  role  of  swing 
producer. 

One  Japanese  trader  with  sources 
dose  to  Saudi  Arabia  say  that  starl¬ 
ing  March  I,  the  Saudis  will  adjust 
their  output  level  through  sales  to 
Aramco  Corp.  Aramco  which  is  own¬ 
ed  by  li.S.  majors  Chevron,  Exxon. 
Mobil  and  Texaco  signed  a  long-term 
agreement  with  Saudi  Arabia  this 
mouth  to  buy  around  1.25  million 
barrels  a  day  of  crude. 

The  Japanese  trader  says  that  in 
March  Saudi  Arabia  will  supply  only 
800.000  barrels  a  day  to  Aramco, 
adding  that  the  li.S.  majors  had  been 
covering  the  shortfall  with  purchases 
on  the  spot  market  last  week. 

At  its  Geneva  meeting  in  Decemer, 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Ex¬ 
porting  Countries  decided  to  set  the 
average  price  for  its  various  grades  of 
crude  at  $18  per  barrel  and  restrict 
production  tu  15.8  million  barrels 
ditty  for  the  Oral  sax  mouths  of  I5>87.  y 

As  individual  Opcc  members  were 
seen  to  be  patting  the  accord  into 
effect,  the  market  gained  confidence 
in  the  cartel's  sincerity  "and  spot 
prices  rose  to  meet  the  $18  level.  But 
market  fundamentals  have  recently 
outweighed  the  psychological  boost 
of  the  Opec  accord,  and  spot  prices 
have  dropped  back  by  over  a  dollar. 

The  Mideast  benchmark  grade, 
Dubai,  ws  trading  Friday  at  around 
$16.55  a  barrel.  The  official  Opec- 
agreed  price  is  $17.42.  ( Reuters) 

Electricity  may  rise 
by  6  per  cent 

By  BERNARD  JOSEPHS 

The  Treasury  is  expected  to 
approve  shortly  a  6  per  cent  rise  in 
the  price  ot  deed  icity,  Energy 
Ministry  sources  said  last  night. 

The  rise  is  due  mainly  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  ol  oil  used  to 
produce  about  j  third  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  electric  power,  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  but  less  sharp  rise  in  coai 
prices 

Energy  Miuistr*>  officials  said  that 
the  rise  will  come  after  18  months  of 
continuous  price  reductions  which 
made  electricity  here  “about  the 
cheapest  in  Europe.” 

They  added  that,  with  the  price  of 
oii  once  again  falling,  they  did  not 
anticipate  further  increases  in  the 
near  ftjrure. 

The  Treasury’s  Economic  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  was  yesterday  con¬ 
sidering  the  request. 

Meanwhile  Energy  Ministry  offi¬ 
cials  said  yesterday  that  plans  to 
increase  the  price  of  petrol  to  motor¬ 
ists  had  been  postponed  because  of 
the  recent  drop  in  prices  on  the 
world  market. 


By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
Post  Finance  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -Zadik  Bino,  the  incom¬ 
ing  chief  executive  officer  of  Bank 
Leumi,  will  officially  take  up  his 
duties  today  after  the  bank's  board 
promised  him  yesterday  an  interim 
salary  in  line  with  the  NIS  17,700 
($11,000;  he  was  receiving  at  First 
international  Bank. 

The  terms  of  Bino's  employment 
will  be  finalized  only  when  Leumi 's 
board  reaches  a  decision  on  Lbe  entire 
wage  structure  of  the  bank's  senior 
echelons.  A  foor-and-a-half-hour 
board  meeting  yesterday  made  only 
limited  progress  on  this  thorny  issue. 

The  directors'  deliberations  will 
not  be  helped  by  the  announcement 
yesterday  evening  from  the  Joint 


Bruno:  Don’t 
be  intoxicated 
by  stability 
of  economy 

By  PINHAS  LANDAU 

Post  Finance  Reporter 

“The  greatest  challenge  facing 
cabinet  ministers.  Knesset  mem¬ 
bers.  lobbyists  and  the  public  as  a 
whole  is  to  find  the  courage  to  stand 
firm  against  the  temptation  to  be¬ 
come  intoxicated  from  the  tempor¬ 
ary  and  shaky  respite,  bv  wasting  il 
through  squabbling  over  narrow  sec¬ 
toral  interests." 

This  was  the  clear  warning  deli¬ 
vered  by  Bank  of  Israel  Governor 
Michael  Bruno  in  a  speech  to  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Club  in  Tel 
Aviv  over  the  weekend. 

Bruno's  speech  covered  the  whole 
gamut  of  macro-economic  policy, 
and  ranged  from  guarded  back- 
patting  over  the  success  of  the  July 
1985  economic  plan  to  blunt  warn¬ 
ings,  regarding  the  consequences  of 
the  achievements  being  frittered 
away,  to  qualified  hope  that  the 
economy  could  break  out  of  its 
decade-long  stagnation.  He  stressed 
that  a  firm  and  consistent  policy  was 
Deeded  to  accomplish  that. 

In  his  address.  Bruno  urged  the 
government  and  Knesset  to  approve 
the  budget  framework  that  the 
Treasury  had  presented,  although  he 
noted  that  it  would  have  been  prefer¬ 
able  for  it  to  contain  larger  spending 
cuts  and  thus  a  smaller  deficit. 

But  even  as  formulated,  the  prop¬ 
osed  1987/88  budget  -  with  its  built- 
in  deficit  that  is  larger  than  that  of 
the  pieviqu&  year  -..would. allow  the 
continuation  of  the  processof  capital 
market  reform  that  was  begun  last 
year.  If  the  government  can  restrict 
its  borrowing,  Bruno  explained, 
then  the  private  sector  can  borrow 
more  to  promote  growth  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  capital  restructuring  of  cor¬ 
porations  and  other  business  entities 
in  financial  distress. 

In  this  connection,  the  governor 
stressed  the  distinction  between 
allowing  debt-rescheduling,  which 
alleviates  temporary  financial  prob¬ 
lems  of  fundamentally-sound  units, 
and  between  direct  budgetary  assist¬ 
ance  given  without  dear  thought  as 
to  priorities  and  involving  budget- 
busting  allocations. 

“In  any  event,"  he  said,  “the 
central  condition  for  any  help  in 
rescheduling  should  be  the  need  to 
present  a  clear  recovery  plan,  under 
which  the  entity  in  question  accepts 
clear-cut  obligations  to  streamline 
itself,  and  convindngly  shows  its 
ability  to  regain  profitability  within  a 
reasonable  lime  frame. ” 

Bruno  strongly  defended  the 
Bank  of  Israel's  dedsion  last  week  to 
raise  short-term  interest  rates,  a 
move  be  said  was  made  neccessary 
by  the  sharp  growth  in  credit  that 
had  funded  a  huge  spending  spree  by 
the  public.  The  intention  was  to 
bring  rates  back  down  in  three 
months  or  so,  if  the  budget  was  then 
dearly  under  control  and  consump-  • 
tion  and  credit  growth  had  slack¬ 
ened. 

These  short -tuim  interest  rate 
swings  need  not  cause  the  price  of 
long-term  credit  to  rise,  the  gov¬ 
ernor  pointed  out,  but  this  too  was 
conditional  on  the  degree  of  budget 
restraint  that  the  government 
accepted  on  itself. 
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Works  Committee  of  Leumi's  staff. 
They  demanded  the  system  of  per¬ 
sonal  contracts,  by  which  the  top  25 
Leumi  executives  are  paid,  should  be 
abolished.  In  its  place,  the  workers 
want  an  open  and  uniform  wage  scale 
for  all  the  bank  *$  employees,  as  is  the 
case  in  Bank  Hapoahm. 

The  board  decision  accepted  the 
principles  suggested  by  the  three- 
man  committee  of  directors,  consist¬ 
ing  of  chairman  Meir  Hetti.  Prof.  Zvi 
Sosman  and  Elisha  Shahmoon. 
These  principles  speak  only  in  vague 
terms  “of  fixing  the  wage  scale  of  the 
bank's  workers  in  the  future.”  and 
•empower  the  committee,  together 
with  the  CEO,  to  present  its  conclu¬ 
sions  to  the  foil  board  when  they  are 
ready. 


(Continued  from  Page  One) 
the  sentiments  of  u  number  of  politi¬ 
cians  within  Mock's  own  Austrian 
People's  Party. 

Tile  paper  also  gives  prominence 
to  rumours  that  the  People's  Party 
will  propose  electoral  reform 
according  to  which  Austria's  presi¬ 
dent  will  in  future  be  elected  by  the 
upper  house  of  parliament  and  not 
by  referendum. 

A  leading  political  commentator 
in  Vienna  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  there  was  reliable  evidence  that 
high-ranking  politicians  of  Mock's 
People's  Party  had  seriously  discus¬ 
sed  the  possibility  of  asking  Wal¬ 
dheim  to  step  down,  ostensibly  for 
health  reasons,  during  November 
and  December  198b.  “With  the  pub- 


The  dollar  closed  lower  over  the 
week,  but  above  levels  reached  last 
Monday  and  Tuesday. 

On  Monday,  the  currency  closed 
sharply  lower  after  U.S.  Treasury 
Secretary  James  Baker  caused  a  ma¬ 
jor  shift  in  market  sentiment  by 
quashing  speculation  of  an  imminent 
G-5  meeting.  Baker's  remark  trig¬ 
gered  a  mad  rush  to  liquidate  long 
dollar  positions  and  set  up  new  short 
positions. 

Earlier  in  the  day  the  dollar  had 
risen  as  high  as  157.60  on  the  yen  on 
talk  from  Japan  that  a  G-5  meeting 
would  take  place  soon. 

Baker  added  that  he  and  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul  Volc- 
kerdid  not  want  to  see  the  dollar  fall 
too  far  or  too  fast. 

Recent  volatility  and  nervousness 
may  suggest  that  the  dollar  is  headed 
for  a  turning  point  from  which  it 


WALDHEIM 

licationof  the  Mock  letter  Waldheim 
could  stay  on  in  office  even  if  he  were 
indeed  seriously  ill,”  he  added. 

The  editor  of  the  Vienna  weekly 
Wochenpresse,  Hans  Magenschab. 
traces  the  letter  to  Austrian  left-wing 
circles,  claiming  in  an  editorial  that 
people  close  to  former  chancellor 
Bruno  Kreisky  and  former  foreign 
minister  Erich  Lane  are  interested  in 
weakening  Mock's  position  because 
he  has  stated  explicitly  that  he  will 
not  continue  with  their  pro-PLO  and 
pro- Libyan  policies. 

Viktor  Reiman,  a  columnist  of  the 
mass- circulation  Kronenzeirung,  ac¬ 
cuses  The  Jerusalem  Post  of  “con¬ 
tinuing  without  hesitation  the  de¬ 
famation  campaign  against  Austria 


might  strengthen  during  the  next  few 
weeks.  Such  a  view  is  still  prema¬ 
ture,  but  it  merits  following. 

Fundamental  data  over  the  last 
two  weeks  have  generally  been  in 
favour  of  the  dollar,  but  the  market 
needs  more  information  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  fundamental  change  is 
occurring  in  the  U.S.  economy  and 
in  the  country's  external  payment 
position.  It  is  also  possible  that  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  five  industrial  powers  will 
arrange  talks  at  which  reference 
ranges  for  the  major  currencies  will 
be  discussed. 

The  markets  in  the  U.S.  will  be 
closed  today  for  the  Washington's 
Birthday  holiday.  Trading  tomorrow 
is  therefore  expected  to  provide  a 
lead  as  to  the  short-term  course  of 
exchange  rates. 

The  column  appears  courtesy  of  Boa: 
Barak  Advisory  Service. 


which  the  World  Jewish  Congress 
has  started."  Stating  that  The  Post 
editor  must  have  had  his  doubts,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  paper 
did  not  publish  a  note  attached  to  the 
letter  which  read,  “Please  to  pay 
attention:  Mr.  Mock  is  very  ill.  (Par¬ 
kinson's  disease),"  Reimann  adds 
that  printing  allegations  without 
checking  their  authenticity  cannot 
be  excused. 

A  decision  at  the  end  of  last  week 
by  .the  Foreign  Ministry's  political 
director-general,  Yosef  Beilin,  to 
express  official  regrets  to  the  Au¬ 
strian  ambassador  in  Tel  aviv.  Otto 
Pleinhart,  about  the  publication  of 
the  letter  has  calmed  tension  in  for¬ 
mal  relations  between  Vienna  and 
Jerusalem,  Austrian  officials  here 
said. 


ISRAEL  MONEY  MARKETS 

SHEKEL  INTEREST  RATES 

PRIME  BORROWING  RATE:  2.5%  per  month 

Unlinked  Deposit  (Annual  Rates) 


LEUMI 
HAPOALIM 
DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
FIRST  INT'L 


Last  Updated 

13.2 

27.1 
17.12 

1.12 

13.1 


Tapes 

8-25.50% 

8-17.00% 

7- 16.00% 

8- 17% 
10-16% 


Pattern  7-Day  Pakam30-Day 


9-26.00% 
9-17.50% 
.  8-16.20% 
6-17.50% 
11-17.7% 


12-28  50% 

12- 20.50% 
14-18.50% 

6-19.50% 

13- 20.04% 


At V-  x*-  ***'*&■ 

«•£  .•  *  -V  v 
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MARKET  STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General  Share  Index 
Non-Bank  Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance 

Commerce.  Services 
Real  Estate 
industrials 
Textiles 
Metals 
Electronics 
Chemicals 
Industrial  Invsr. 
Investment  Cos. 
General  Bond  Index 
Index-linked  Bonds 
Fully-linked 
Partially-linked 
Dollar-linked  Bonds 
Short-term  0-2  yrs 
Medium-term  2-5  yrs 
Long-term  5+  yrs 


117.58-0.21% 
136.00-0.34% 
105.61  -0.04% 
122.92-0.03% 
129.33 -0-26% 
130.12-0.76% 
137.00-0.51% 
129.32-1.47% 
125.71+0.10% 
14676-0.63% 
131.17-0.57% 
157  41-0.08% 
149.90-0.02% 
110.38-0.06% 
111.23-0.11% 
112.96-0.25% 
IOB.52+0.11% 
108.66+0.11% 

107.36- 0.02% 

109.36- 0.00% 
112.55+0.38% 


Turnovers: 

Shares  -  total  NIS  32,316,000 

Arrangement  NIS  10,633.900 

Non-bank  NIS  21,682.400 

Bonds -total  NIS  6,077.100 

Index-linked  NIS  3.579,100 

Dollar-linked  NIS  2,498,100 

Treasury  Bills  NIS  26.283.200 

Share  Movements: 

Advances  116  (135) 

olwhich5%+  15  (20) 

“buyers  only*’  2  (21 

Declines  58  (145) 

of  which  5%  +  26  (31) 

"sellers  only”  1  (1) 

Unchanged  111  (109) 

Trading  Halt  37  (33) 

Bond  Market  Trends: 

Index-linked: 

3%  fully-linked  Mixed  to  1  % 


4.25%  fully-linked 

80%  linked 

Double-linked: 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon 

Rimon 

Gilboa 

For.  Curr. 

denominated 


Falls  to  3% 
Stable/slightly  falls 
Falls  to  3% 

Slightly  rises 
Mixed  to  1% 

Mixed  to  1% 

Mixed  to  0.5% 


Treasury  Bills 

(annual  yield)  30-32.70% 

Arrangement  yields: 


IDB  ord. 
Union  0.1 
Discount  A 
Mizrahi  r. 
Hapoalim  r. 
General  A 
Leumi  stock 
Fin.  Trade  1 


17.03% 

17.05% 

17.09% 

17.09% 

17.04% 

17.04% 

17.07% 

17.04% 


SELECTED  PRICE  QUOTATIONS 


Name  Price  Volume  % 

V00MS  change 

Commercial  Banks 

(not  part  of  "arrangement"} 

Maritime  1599  3485  +2.2 

General  non-arr.  28400  379 

First  Int’l  4775  9871  -5.0 

RBI  5995  4011  -2-6 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  "arrangement") 


Trade  &  Services 

Meir  Ezra  1350 

Supersol  2  m 

Delek  r  4750 

Lighterage  19900 

Cold  Storage  1090 

Dan  Hotels  1900 

Yarden  Hotel  2896 

Hilon  1  rv 

Team  1  1106 


2449  -3.4 

i  trading 
4446  -0.2 

163  +4.7 

2725  -2.2 

1012  -64 

266  +2.0 
i  trading 
6902  +0.9 


Elron  492500  47 

Arit  36600  212 

Clal  Electronics  3143  8977 

Spectronix  1  3085  2701 


IDBr 

Union  0.1 
Discount 
Mizrahi 
Hapoalim  r 
General  A 
Leumi  0.1 
Fin.  Trade 


89000  2068  -0.1 

66200  112 

113500  432 

36600  2008 

60450  6027  -0.1 

154500  135  -0.1 

38400  8826 

50950  10  -0.1 


Mortgage  Banks 

Leumi  Mortr  11020  4©  -1.6 

Dev.  Mort  4050  1395 

Mishkan  r  4650  2746  +8.1 

Tefahotr  21200  109 

Meravr  9449  112  +5.0 

Financial  Institutions 

AgricC  no  trading 

Ind.  Dev.  DD  notrading 

Clal  Leasing  0.1  23900  71  +1.5 


Insurance 

Ararat  0.1  r 
Hassneh  r 
Phoenix  0.1 
Hamishmar 
Menorgh  1 
Saharr 
Zion  Hold.  1 


Reel  Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Eilon 

Africa  Isr.  0.1 
Dankner 
Prop.  &  Bldg. 
Bay  side  0.1 
ILDC  r 
Rasscor 
M&hadrin 
Hadarim 


Building  and 

1105  11951  -3 3 

520  23272  -2.3 

53700  317  -0.9 

5680  181  -0.4 

5100  2568 

6500  823  +2.0 

83900  194  -1.2 

no  trading 
11400  806 

2202  3593  -1.6 


TA.T.1 

Ackerstein  1 

Agan5 

Alliance 

Dexter 

Fertilisers 

Haifa  Cftem. 

Tevar 

Dead  Sear 

Petrochem. 

NecaChem. 

Frutarom 


1687  1713 

1226  5596 

19100  252 

2310  512 

3100  141 

5100  276 

no  trading 
12000  1383 

3560  5632 

585  12523 
7435  2039 

15000  68 


Hadera  Paper  464000  317 

Central  Trade  11682  nil 
Koorp  8820000  0 

Clal  Inds.  2825  16964 

Investment  Companies 


1705  1076  +0.3 

400  81941  -4.8 

1059  b.o.1  +5.1 

7670  12  -0.4 

2661  151  +0.0 

6930  973  -2.8 

10140  64  -1.5 


Industrials 

Dubekb 
PriZe  1 
Sunfrost 
El  he 

Ad  gar 
Argaman  r 
Delta  G 1 
Maquette  1 
Eagle  1 
Polgat 
Schoederina 
Rogosin 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Is.  Can  Co.  i 
Zion  Cables 
Pecker  Steel 
Elbir 


6610  2290 

no  trading 

16550  72  -2.6 

22400  554  -0.4 

840  6669  -0.4 

16060  67  -3.0 

4300  1913  -1.8 

4770  471  -4.0 

27600  169  —2.8 

4740  2599  -3.3 

15100  94  -26 

3311  4698  +10.0 

8110  101  +0.1 

3670  3162 

2573  781  +3.0 

20540  77  -1.0 

560500  63 


IDB  Dev.  r 
Ellem 
Afik  1 
GflheJet 


4909 
177 
14603 
755  -1.0 


appear  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/MfEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  14.72  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  1.84 

FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  NIS  20.24  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  NIS  2.53.  All  rates  include  VAT.  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  - 
Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  -  10  a.m.  previous  day,  Friday  -  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday;  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon,  2  days  before  publication.  Ads 
accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all. 
recognized  advertising  agencies. 


Oil  Exploration 

Paz  Oil  ExpL  28050  298  +1.4 

J.O.E.L.  4620  1989  -3.2 

Abbreviations: 

■.a.  sellers  only  b  bearer 

b.o.  buyers  only  r  registered 


PURCHASE/SALE 


HAZAN  BUYS  FURNITURE,  antiques, 
office  equipment,  liquidations.  Tel.  034131724; 
evenings:  03-857470. 


SERVICES 


nn  i  Nil  I  Muni 


DWELLINGS 


JERUSALEM 

TOURIST  BARGAIN.  Kiryni  Shmucl.  nicety 
furnished,  weekly/momhly.  Tel.  02-122580. 

. TEL  AVIV 

RENTAL,  fully  luxurious  furnished,  4  rooms, 
long-term.  Agent.  Tel.  03-217432.03-259796 

CANADIAN-INTERCONTTNENTTAL.  Tel 
Aviv/Ramal  Hasharnn/Hcrzliya  Pituah.  luxury 
housing  specialists.  Tel.  03-286222,  Malden. 


HEJR2LIYA 

HERZUYA  PrTUAH.  fumished/urtfurnished 
villas  for  rent.  Moran.  Tct.  052-572759. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT 


ENGLISH  SECRETARY  (preferably  English 
mother  tongue).  Required  for  electronic  com¬ 
ponents  import  company.  5  days  weekly,  good 
.  conditions.  Fur  appointment  03-374623.  Amta. 

HOUSEHOLD  HELP.  Filipino  preterredT 
phis  sleeping  in  separate  flat:  possibly  couple. 
TeL  03-458534. 


FURNITURE  POLISHER.  Eli.  renews  furni¬ 
ture  at  your  home.  Tel.  04-712979. 


$200,000  Yearly 

as  our 

'Associate/Representative? 

Write,  phone  or  telex: 

Dept.  15,  Gas  Wells /USA. 
Laguna  Park,  TX 76634,  USA; 

TeL  (837)  757-6044  (24hrs.); 
Telex:  361982,  GAS  WELLS  USA. 


Rates  varv  according  to  size  of  deposit. 

(Tapas:  demand  deposit  paying  daily  interest 
Palcam:  fixed-term  deposit  available  from  7  to  59  days.) 

PATAH  —  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  DEPOSIT  RATES 
(February  12) 

MINIMUM  DEP  3-MONTHS  6-MONTHS  12-MONTHS 

USD  (SI 00,000)  5.625  5.625  5.750 

STG  (10,000  pounds)  9.375  9.125  9.125 

DMK  (100,000  marks)  3.125  3.000  3.250 

SFR  (50,000  francs)  2.625  2.750  2.750 

YEN  13,000,000  yen)  2.625  2500  2.500 

Rates  vary  according  to  size  of  deposit  and  are  subject  to  change. 

SHEKEL  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES  (February  13) 


Currency  basket 
U.S.  A  Dollar 
Deutschmark 
■Pound  Sterling 
French  Franc 
Japanese  Yen 
Dutch  Florin 
Swiss  Franc 
Swedish  Krone 
Norwegian  Krone 
Danish  Krone 
Finnish  Mark 
Canadian  Dollar 
Australian  Dollar 
S.  African  Rand 
Belgian  Franc 
Austrian  Shilling 
Italian  Lira 
Jordanian  Dinar 
Egyptian  Pound 
ECU 


SUPPLIED  BY  BANK  LEUMI 

EUROPEAN  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

(February  13} 

PRECIOUS  METALS 

GOLD:  LONDON  A.M.  FIX  395.55  P.M.  FIX  397.35 

PARIS  NOON  FIX 398. 13  ZURICH  P.M.395.75 

SILVER:  LONDON  FIX  542.75 

PLATINUM:  LONDON  P.M.  508.50 


CHEQUES AND 
TRANSFERS 

BANKNOTES 

Rep. 

Buy  Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Rates 

1 

1.6590  1.6800 

— 

— 

1.6695 

1 

1.6020  1.6220 

1.57 

1.64 

1.6123 

1 

0.8749  0.8859 

0.86 

0.90 

0.8808 

1 

2.4262  2.4565 

2.37 

2.48 

2.4454 

1 

0.2626  0.2659 

0.25 

0.27 

0.2645 

100 

1.0426  1.0556 

1.02 

1.07 

1.0475 

1 

0.7748  0.7845 

0.76 

0.90 

0.7805 

1 

1.0339  1.0468 

1.01 

1.06 

1.0412 

1 

0.2455  0.2486 

0.24 

0.25 

0.2470 

1 

0.2282  0.2311 

0.22 

0.23 

0.2295 

1 

0.2319  0.2548 

0.23 

0.24 

0.2333 

1 

0.3507  0.3551 

0.34 

0.36 

0.3530 

1 

1.1911  1.2059 

1.17 

1.22 

1.1987 

1 

1.0637  1.0770 

0.98 

1.08 

1.0710 

1 

0.7650  0.7745 

0.50 

0.60 

0.7704 

10 

0.4177  0.4229 

0.41 

0.43 

0.4255 

10 

1.2443  1.2596 

1.22 

1.27 

1.2518 

1000 

1.2304  1.2458 

1.20 

1.27 

1.2379 

1 

- —  - 

4.49 

4.77 

4.6757 

1 

-  - 

0.82 

0.87 

0.8465 

1 

1.8039  1.8264 

— 

— 

1.8167 

PALLADIUM:  LONDON  P.M. 


119.35 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  CROSS  RATES  (London  15. 
Forward  Rates 
(February  1 3) 


30GIWT) 


SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

BMTHS 

DEUTSCHMARK 

1.827 0/85 

77nA 

107/104 

207/202 

POUND  STERLING 

1.5200/10 

114/112 

172/169 

328/324 

SWISS  FRANC 

1  5465/80 

78/73 

112/106 

218/208 

JAPANESE  YEN 

153.57/67 

52/50 

72/70 

137/132 

FRENCH  FRANC 

6.0895/15 

240/260 

370/400 

760/810 

fTALlAN  URA 

1303.50/00 

775/825 

1150/1250 

2375/2475 

DUTCH  GULDEN 

2.0685/95 

37/33 

56/52 

112/103 

BELGIAN  FRANC 

37.875/890 

9/11 

12.5/15.5 

23/28 

DANISH  KRONE 

6.8985/10 

460/510 

660/710 

1350/1450 

S.AFRICAN  RAND 

0.4775/80 

15/10 

21/16 

80/70 

EUROPEAN  CURR.  UNIT 

1.1266/70 

19/16 

29/25 

55/49 

RNMSH  MARK 

4.5630/50 

525/565 

775/825 

1600/1700 

AUSTRALIAN  DOLLAR 

0.6658/63 

86/83 

123/118 

213/207 

NORWEGIAN  KRONE 

7.0150/00 

1020/1050 

1500/1530 

2990/3040 

Formula  for  determining  forward  rates: 
high/low  (eg.  220/210 )  —  deduct  from  spot  price. 
low/high  .  (eg.  210/220)  —  add  to  spot  price. 

NEW  YORK  FINANCIAL  MARKETS 

U.S.  MONEY  RATES 

Prime  7.50%;  Broker  7.25—7.50%;  NY  Euros  3  months 
67/ib—  Vi6%;  Rad  Funds  late  6Vi6% 

NEW  YORK  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

DMK  SFR  STG  YEN  CAN 

PREVIOUS  CLOSE  1.8290/00  1.5485/00  1.5172/85  153.95/05  1.3478/83 

OPENING  1.8295/05  1.5465/75  1.5160/70  153.50/60  1.3435/40 

LATEST  1.8565/75  1.5360175  1.5280/90  153.50/60  1.3380/85 


Comment 

The  dollar  closed  lower  in  thin  trading  Friday.  Dealers  said  there  was  no  single 
reason  for  the  afternoon  drop,  although  some  cited  Mid-East  sales.  Rises  of  0.4  per 
cent  in  U.S-  industrial  output  in  January  and  0.6  per  cent  in  U.S.  producer  prices 
supported  the  currency  in  the  early  going  but  failed  to  breathe  fresh  life  into  the 
dollar. 


ISRAELI  STOCKS 

TRADED  IN  NEW  YORK: 

NYSE  and  ASE 


Israel  Corp.  1 

18150 

2598 

_ 

Last 

Prev.  Close 

High 

Low 

Vol  I'OOs) 

Wolfson  1  r 

137000 

1 

+3.0 

Alliance 

— 

2V4 

— 

— 

— 

Hapoalim  Inv. 

11240 

1364 

-4.5 

Am  Isr  Pap 

267* 

26  ft 

26Vb 

26% 

56 

Discount  Invest. 

4830 

7565 

— 

Ampai 

1% 

1% 

17% 

1% 

679 

Mizrahi  Invest. 

32200 

90 

+3.2 

Crml  Cntrs 

6% 

7 

7 

6% 

24 

Clal  10 

1565 

24282 

— 

Elscint 

2 

2 

2 

2 

31 

Landeco  0.1 

26Z7 

— 

-5.0 

EtzLavud 

10 

9’.% 

10 

10 

5 

Pama  0.1 

13198 

300 

-0.0 

Laser  Inds 

14  Vi 

13Va 

141* 

13% 

163 

Over  the  counter 


lest 

bid 

ask 

last 

bid 

ask 

Aryt 

— 

61* 

67* 

Bank  Leumi 

— 

22 

24 

Inierphamn 

— 

47* 

Elbit 

10 

97* 

10 

Oprotech 

7 

7 

7V: 

ECl  Tel. 

3% 

3% 

4 

Rada 

_ 

21* 

2*4 

Elron 

8% 

BVb 

8Va 

Scrtax 

47* 

Fibronics 

7*. 

7*4 

77* 

Taro-Vit 

— 

2Vi 

27* 

IDB  Bank 

— 

51 

55 

Tevapharm 

— 

BVfc 

87* 

IIS 

3% 

37* 

3% 

SP1 

27* 

7'U 

2% 

WALL  STREET  Closing  Prices 


Dow  Jones  Indices 

IND  2,183.35  +17.57 

TRANS  922.36  +11.51 

UTILS  220.75  +  1.61 

65STXS  837.80  +  7.71 

NYSE  COMP  159.56  +  1.98 

NYSE  INDS  188.62  +  2.68 

NASD  COMP  412.48  +  3.3C 

S-P 100  INDEX  268.67  +  3.81 

S-P  COMPOSITE  279.70  +  4.08 

AMEX  INDEX  316.25  +  1.84 

Statistics 

NYSE  VOL  184.380.000 
NASDAQ  VOL  154.506.200  (Feb.  13) 


NYSE  Highest  Volume 


2,183.35 

+  17.57 

NIAG  MOHWK 

177* 

-  7<* 

922.36 

+11.51 

TEXACO 

357* 

-3 

220.75 

+  1.61 

ATT 

23Wfi 

UNCH 

837.80 

+  7.71 

PENNZOIL 

817* 

+10  V* 

159.56 

+  1.98 

GEN  ELEC 

103  Vi 

+5% 

188.62 

+  2.68 

EXXON 

81 

+  V4 

412.48 

+  3.30 

IBM 

1347* 

+  17* 

268.67 

+  3.81 

OWENS-ILL 

59% 

+  % 

279.70 

+  4.08 

HEWLT-PACK 

561* 

+2V. 

316.25 

+  1.84 

HIMONTINC 

33V* 

+2V4 

STOCKS  UP  914  DOWN  373 
STOCKS  UP  1,225  DOWN  1023 


Comment 

Wall  Street  put  aside  for  the  time  being  its  anxiety  over  the  latest  insider  trading 
scandal  and  scored  a  strong  gain  in  active  trading  Friday.  The  advance  was  broad 
based  butgot  much  of  its  fuel  from  drug  issues,  which  benefited  from  resurgence  of 
the  flight  to  quality  mentality. 

"The  impressive  thing  about  this  market  is  its  ability  to  fly  against  disturbing 
news,  and  that  is  exactly  what  it  did  today."  analyst  Philip  Erlanger  of  Advest  Inc. 
said  Friday,  referring  to  the  arrests  Thursday  of  three  arbitrageurs  on  insider  trading 
charges. 

OVERSEAS  FINANCIAL  DATA 
PROVIDED  BY  REUTERS  MONITOR 

Are  you  looking  for  a 

BROKER? 

—  Offering  the  full  range  of  services  on  U.K.  and  U.S.  Futures 
exchanges. 

—  Providing  dally  reports,  programs,  recommendations  and 
charts  based  on  professional  analysis 

Up  to  the  minute  stock,  bond,  option  and  futures  prices,  on 
all  world  exchanges. 

—  Our  managed  account — 56  %  in  1 1  months ! 

.  MERCANTILE  CORPORATION 
°  ^hriml  TTnnnijW  f?r  Tnrnanlam 
TeL  02-221602. 02-243348. 02-24286 L 
Open:  Mon. -Thur.  11  a-m.- 11  pan,  and  Fridays  until  4  pan. 
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Pilgrimage  to  Washington 

IN  THE  PAST  two  decades  an  almost  annual  visit  by  Israel's 
head  of  government  to  Washington  has  become  something  of  a 
must,  whether  truly  necessary  or  not.  The  journey  to  the  U.S. 
capital  on  which  Premier  Yitzhak  Shamir  embarked  last  night 
shapes  up  as  a  largely  ceremonial,  even  pointless,  enterprise. 

Its  purpose  is  not  to  introduce  a  new  Israeli  political  leader  to 
top  American  policy-makers:  Mr.  Shamir's  measure  was  taken 
by  President  Ronald  Reagan  some  three  years  ago  already, 
during  his  First  stint  as  premier.  Nor  is  the  purpose  to  display 
what  Golda  Meir  liked  to  call  her  “shopping  list."  chiefly  of 
military  items. 

Premier  Shamir  has  gone  to  Washington  with  the  primary 
aim  of  reminding  all  and  sundry  that  it  is  he  who  is  the  premier. 
This  should  presumably  help  tilt  the  balance  of  voting  forces  to 
his  camp  at  the  coming  final  session  of  the  Herut  convention  - 
and  to  his  party  in  the  next  national  election,  which  may  well  be 
held  rather  sooner  than  was  originally  expected.  So  never  mind 
that  the  visit  is  being  undertaken  against  the  background  of  an 
unprecedented  governmental  disarray  which  Mr.  Shamir  had 
left  behind  him  in  Jerusalem. 

Israel's  friends  in  Washington,  however,  have  seen  to  it  that 
the  visit  should  also  seem  beneficial  to  Israel  nationally  and  to 
the  bilateral  Israeli-American  relationship. 

Last  week  the  secretaries  of  state  and  defence.  George  Shultz 
and  Caspar  Weinberger,  informed  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  the  administration  was  prepared  to  grant 
Israel,  as  well  as  Egypt,  the  valuable  status  of  “major  non-Nato 
ally."  already  enjoyed  by  Australia.  Japan  and  South  Korea. 
The  news  must  have  come  as  a  bit  of  a  jolt  to  Mr.  Shamir,  who 
in  previews  of  his  visit  to  reporters  had  billed  the  issue  as  worth 
discussing,  but  not  as  likely  to  be  wound  up.  In  fact,  and  as  he 
knew,  it  had  already  been  all  wrapped  up  months  ago  by  Mr. 
Shamir's  colleagues  from  the  Alignment.  Yitzhak  Rabin  and 
Shimon  Peres. 

The  idea  of  an  international  conference  on  Middle  East 
peace  will  doubtless  be  a  major  subject  of  Mr.  Shamir's  talks  in 
Washington.  The  premier  will  seek  to  enlist  Mr.  Shultz's 
backing  for  his  own  view  that  any  such  conference,  if  not  a  mere 
chimera,  is  bound  to  degenerate  into  an  instrument  of  Soviet 
meddling  and  Arab  extremism  rather  than  promote  direct 
negotiations  without  preconditions. 

So  far.  Mr.  Shultz's  position  has  been  that  the  conference, 
while  hardly  an  ideal  procedure  for  securing  Jordan's  entry  into 
peace  talks,  is  not  the  worst  either  -  given  King  Hussein's 
reluctance,  or  inability,  to  take  the  leap  any  other  way.  This  is 
roughly  what  Mr.  Peres  has  been  arguing  for  over  a  year  now. 

If  the  issue  of  aliya  from  the  Soviet  Union  arises  in  this 
context  -  as  the  price  of  the  Kremlin’s  participation  in  the 
conference  -  if  is  not  likely  to  be  on  Mr.  Shamir's  initiative.  The 
premier  was  reportedly"  set  to  urge  the  administration  to 
withdraw  the  grant  of  “political  refugee"  status  to  Soviet  Jews 
who  leave  their  native  land  with  Israeli  visas.  But  even  that  was 
to  be  nothing  better  than  lip  service  to  the  sacred  cause  of  aliya. 

For  Mr.  Shamir  had  already  been  advised  that  the  decision  in 
the  matter  lay  with  the  same  .Arne rican-Je wish  organizations 
that  over  a  decade  ago  prevailed  on  the  administration  to 
reward  Soviet  dropouts  by  bestowing  the  "political  refugee" 
status  upon  them. 

Before  he  takes  time  out  to  address  the  American  Jewish 
public  outside  Washington  -  the  journey  is  scheduled  to  take 
nine  days  -  Mr.  Shamir  will  also  seek  to  persuade  the 
administration  that  it  should  continue  reaching  out  to  “moder¬ 
ate”  elements  in  Iran,  without  trying  guiltily  to  compensate 
Arab  states  it  considers  “moderate”  by  selling  them  arms;  and 
to  convince  the  Congress  that  such  military  connection  as 
Jerusalem  maintains  with  Pretoria  is  justified  by  its  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  South  African  Jewry,  and  is  no  violation  of  any 
congressional  ban.  This  may  take  some  doing. 

Still,  the  nation's  good  wishes  are  extended  to  the  premier. 
Although  he  represents  only  a  minority,  he  speaks  for  us  all. 

Trifling  with  the  law 

THERE  WERE  52  rabbinical  court  judges  and  municipal 
rabbis  among  the  150  or  so  signatories  of  a  petition  last  month 
protesting  the  High  Court's  decision  in  the  matter  of  Shoshana 
Miller,  the  Reform  convert.  They  not  only  criticized  the  court's 
ruling,  but  called  on  the  Interior  Ministry  to  disregard  it  rather 
than  issue  Ms.  Miller  an  ID  card  in  which  she  would  be  marked 
down  as  Jew  by  national  group. 

Attorney-General  Yosef  Harish  was  appalled  by  the  terms  of 
the  petition,  as  well  as  by  its  circulation.  He  suggested  that  the 
signatories,  supposedly  ail  men  of  law.  might  have  been  guilty 
of  the  criminal  offence  of  obstructing  the  course  of  justice.  But 
he  flinched  from  the  “wholesale  prosecution"  of  nearly  three 
score  rabbis  which,  he  thought,  would  not  be  in  the  public 
interest. 

So  the  attorney-general  decided  to  wait  and  see  what 
disciplinary  measures  the  Religious  Affairs  Minister  Zevulun 
Hammer  planned  to  take  against  his  rabbinical  charges.  Mr. 
Harish  termed  this  “consulting"  Mr.  Hammer. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Hammer  himself  consulted  the  chief  rabbis, 
and  the  results  need  not  even  be  guessed.  The  offending 
signatories  to  the  anti-High  Court  petition  will  be  rapped  just  so 
lightly  on  the  knuckles,  and  asked  not  to  repeat  it.  This,  indeed, 
is  about  the  limit  that  the  NRP's  Zevulun  Hammer  could  be 
expected  to  go. 

But  this  Mr.  Harish  already  knew  when  he  passed  the  buck  - 
an  object  lesson  by  the  Attorney-General  of  how  much  flex  he 
finds  in  the  law. 
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United  Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL) 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  reports  that  the 
American  Jewish  community  is 
headed  for  extinction  are  dismissed 
as  “oversimplified  doomsday 
prophecy"  by  Calvin  Goldscheider. 
professor  of  Jewish  studies  and 
sociology  at  Brown  University  in 
Providence.  Rhode  Island.  Inter¬ 
marriage  in  most  cases  does  not 
derive  from  a  desire  to  assimilate, 
and  current  intermarriage  is  likely  to 
be  a  gain,  not  a  loss,  for  the  Jewish 
community,  he  asserts. 

In  the  1970s,  and  until  1984,  Gold¬ 
scheider  divided  his  time  between 
Brown  and  Hebrew  University, 
where  he  started  as  an  associate 
professor  and  was  soon  promoted  to 
full  professor.  He  is  influential  in 
demographic  circles  in  the  U.S. 

“The  American  Jewish  commun¬ 
ity  is  powerful  and  cohesive,”  Gold¬ 
scheider  says.  “It  has  strong  anchors 
of  social,  religious,  and  family  life.  It 
is  neither  diminishing  demographi- 
cally  nor  weakening  Jewishly.  It  is 
not  about  to  disappear...  It  is.. .be¬ 
coming  more  Jewish,  stronger,  more 
articulate,  more  cohesive  [that  is  one 
Of  his  favourite  words]  as  a  commun¬ 
ity...  It  is... entering  a  period  of 
flourishing  and  creative  develop¬ 
ment.” 

Goldscheider  presents  this  rosy 
thesis  in  The  American  Jewish  Com¬ 
munity:  Social  Science  Research  and 
Policy  Implications ,  published  joint¬ 
ly  bv  Brown  University's  Program¬ 
me  fn  Judaic  Studies  and  the  lsracl- 
Diaspora  Institute  of  Tel  Aviv  Uni¬ 
versity. 

But  Goldscheider's  52-page  ex¬ 
position  is  only  part  of  the  book,  ft  is 
followed  by  85  pages  of  responses  by 
12  academics  and  religious  leaders 
who  accepted  an  invitation  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  essay.  Goldscheider 
then  returns  with  a  15-page  epi¬ 
logue,  which  is  followed  by  an  after¬ 
word  by  Sheldon  M.  Schreter,  who 
heads  the  Israel-Diaspora  Institute. 
This  symposium  presentation  un¬ 
doubtedly  adds  spice  to  the  subject. 

Thus,  Dr.  Reuven  Hammer,  dean 
of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
in  Jerusalem,  challenges  the  “ex¬ 
aggerated  claim"  that  American 
Jewry  is  about  to  enter  a  golden  age. 
All  that  Goldscheider  has  shown  is 
that  Jews  try  to  stick  together  -  and 
cohesivenes’s  emerges  as  the  main 
positive  quality  of  American  Jewry, 
Hammer  says. 

He  refers  to  Goldscheider’s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Jewish  education,  which 
highlights  the  fact  that  “parents 
bring  their  children  to  school,  have 
contact  with  other  Jewish  parents 
and  with  Jewish  teachers  and  other 
Jewish  children...  It  is  clearly  what 
community  is  all  about." 

“Indeed,"  agrees  Hammer,  fol¬ 
lowing  with  the  coup  de  grace:  "But 
it  it  not  what  education  is  all  about.” 

GOLDSCHEIDER  ascribes  the 
gloomy  predictions  to  the  “assimila¬ 
tion  perspective”  of  demographers 
who  are  faithful  to  the  Zionist  ideol¬ 
ogy  that  sees  the  eventual  demise  of 
Jewish  communities  outside  the  Jew¬ 
ish  state.  But  he  gives  his  word  that 
he  himself  is  untainted  by  any  bias. 
His  thesis  “is  not  based  on  an  ideolo¬ 
gical  commitment:  it  is  not  an  out¬ 
growth  of  a  theological  or  religious 
position.” 

Yet  he  is  able  to  sneer  at  "the 
beautiful  myth  (and  insistent  ideolo¬ 
gy")  that  Jews  are  one  -  a  myth 
perpetrated  by  Zionists  and  UJA 
leaders.”  When  he  says  that,  of 
course,  he  is  the  dispassionate  scien¬ 
tist.  merely  summarizing  the  figures 
on  the  latest  computer  printout. 

Even  more  telling  is  Goldscheid¬ 
er's  discussion  of  “the  American- 
Israeli  population"  (i.e.,  yordim  liv¬ 
ing  in  America).”  He  thinks  more 
should  be  done  to  integrate  them 
into  the  Jewish  communities  where 
they  live  -  certainly  a  laudable  goal. 
But  then  he  aoes  on: 
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‘The  potential  they  represent  as 
bridges  between  American  Jews  and 
Israel  has  nor  been  exploited...  Just 
as  American  Jewish  immigration  to 
Israel  is  a  powerful  bond  between 
the  American  Jewish  community 
and  Israel,  the  reverse  (Israeli  Jew¬ 
ish  immigration  to  the  U.S.)  should 
be  viewed  as  a  cross- national  bond 
fostering  new  networks  of  interac¬ 
tion.” 

And  we  fools  living  here  always 
regarded  every  yored  as  a  walking 
advertisement  that  Israel  has  failed! 
How  could  we  have  been  so  obtuse? 
No  doubt  because  we  imbibed  all 
those  Zionist  bobeh-maisis . 

But  before  we  do  penance  for  our 
folly,  we  might  consider  something 
about  Goldscheider  himself-  He 
lived  in  Israel  as  an  oleh.  and  he  has 
returned  to  the  U.S.  So  he  is  not  an 
observer  but  one  of  the  players,  and 
maybe  he  wants  to  give  his  move 
legitimacy. 

Then  again,  maybe  not.  If  mixed 
marriages  can  be  a  gain  for  the 
Jewish  people,  even  if  the  non- 
Jewish  spouse  does  not  convert,  why 
can't  yordim  be  a  bond  between 
American  and  Israeli  Jews?  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  yordim's  message, 
that  will  presumably  be  explained  in 
the  next  lesson. 

RABBI  Richard  G.  Hirsch.  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  World  Union  for 
Progressive  Judaism,  is  one  of  sever¬ 
al  respondents  who  reject  Gold¬ 
scheider's  rosy  view  of  mixed  mar¬ 
riage.  “Making  the  best  of  a  bad 
situation  ex  post  facto  is  one  thing, 
but  how  can  we  afford  to  remove  the 
stigma  against  intermarriage?"' 
Hirsch  asks.  It  is  good  to  hear  this 
from  a  Reform  rabbi.  But  Hirsch 
knows,  of  course,  that  40  per  cent  of 
American  Reform  rabbis  -  his  for¬ 
mer  colleagues  -  are  prepared  to 
officiate  at  mixed  marriage  cere¬ 
monies. 

Hirsch  sees  yet  another  value 
judgement  in  Goldscheider's  call  for 
“symmetry”  in  Israeli-American  re¬ 
lations.  Among  Goldscheider's  poli¬ 
cy  targets,  he  notes,  there  is  no 
reference  to  any  American  Jewish 
obligation  to  foster  aliya.  Most 
American  Jewish  leaders  would 
probably  contend  that  from  the  pers¬ 
pective  of  Jewish  survival,  the  key 
question  is  not  where  Jews  live  but 
how  they  live.  But  Israelis  see  it 
differently.  Hirsch  points  out: 

“The  Jewish  State  must  have  a 
significant  majority  of  Jews.  Given 
the  current  demographic  patterns  in 
the  Arab  and  Jewish  populations 
and  the  current  rate  of  aliya  and 
yerida.  within  a  generation  Jews  may 
be  a  minority  in  the  borders  of  Eretz 
Yisrael.” 

But  Goldscheider’s  contemptuous 
attitude  towards  Zionism,  his  cheer¬ 
ful  acceptance  of  mixed  marriages, 
his  silence  on  aliya  are  not  the  only 
areas  where  his  personal  prejudices 
come  out.  These  are  also  reflected  in 
his  cavalier  dismissal  of  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  doing  anything  about  the  low 
Jewish  birth  rate  or  the  growing  rate 
of  intermarriage. 

“Evidence  shows  unmistakably.” 
he  pontificates,  “that  these  [the  size 
of  the  American  Jewish  population 
and  its  low  fertility  level]  are  neither 
problems  nor  amenable  to  policy 
manipulation.” 

This  blithe  linking  of  “no  prob¬ 
lem.  no  solution"  gives  away  the 
game.  Necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.  If  we  consider  the  size  and 
birth  rate  important,  maybe  we  can 
knock  our  heads  together  until  we 
come  up  with  a  solution.  But  Gold¬ 
scheider  is  quick  to  declare  that 
there  is  no  remedy  because  he  has 
already  determined  that  size  is  not 
important. 
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(Continued  from  Page  One) 

Yosef  Begun  was  the  sole  Soviet 
inmate  still  imprisoned  under  Arti¬ 
cle  70  of  the  criminal  code,  which 
bans  “anti-Soviet  propaganda  and 
agitation.” 

All  140  others  were  pardoned  and 
freed  earlier  this  month  under  a 
special  Kremlin  release. 

Last  week  a  Soviet  Foreign  Minis¬ 
try  spokesman  said  Begun  had  not 
been  freed  because  he  refused  to 
give  a  pledge  to  desist  from  anti-state 
activities. 

Begun  has  been  sentenced  to  exile 
or  prison  three  times  during  his 
year  campaign  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

Begun  first  applied  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1971.  His  applica¬ 
tion  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  classified 
information,  and  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  job. 

In  1977.  he  was  sentenced  to  two 
years  of  exile  in  Siberia  for  “parasit¬ 
ism.”  Soon  after  his  release  he  was 
arrested  again,  accused  of  violating 
residence  regulations  and  exiled  to 
Siberia  for  three  more  years. 

He  was  arrested  yet  again  in 
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Leningrad  in  November  19S2.  and 
sentenced  to  seven  years  in  a  strict- 
regime  labour  camp. 

Soviet  Jewry  activists  held  rallies 
in  both  Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem 
yesterday. 

At  the  Jerusalem  demonstration, 
police  briefly  detained  six  protesters 
after  they  chained  themselves  to  the 
gate  of  the  Prime  Minister's  Office. 

A  cabinet  communique  released 
before  the  news  of  Bcgun’s  release 
said  that  Prime  Minister  Shamir  "ex¬ 
pressed  the  full  identification  of  the 
government  of  Israel  and  the  people 
of  Israel  with  the  struggle  of  Yosef 
Begun.” 

Dr.  Haim  Margolis.  a  friend  of 
Begun,  said  on  Israel  television  last 
night  that  the  main  reason  for  Be- 
gun's  release  was  that  “[Kremlin 
leader  MikhailJ  Gorbachev  is  trying 
to  improve  his  image." 

Margolis  said:  “In  Begun's  case.  I 
am  sure  that  the.  battle  for  his  re¬ 
lease.  throughout  the  world,  but 
primarily  in  Moscow,  was  what  tip¬ 
ped  the  balance.” 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry 
yesterday  named  more  Jews  - 
Andrei  Livshitz.  Eugenia  Plankcr, 
Semion  Yantovski.  Irina  Gurvich 
and  Leonid  Yuzefovich  -  that  the 
government  would  not  allow  to  emi¬ 
grate  because  they  know  state  sec¬ 
rets. 

A  ministry  spokesman  last  Thurs¬ 
day  released  a  list  of  eight  other 
persons  being  refused  permission  to 
emigrate  on  the  same  grounds. 
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.  At  least  two  of  the  respondents 
differ  with  him  on  whether  the  birth 
rate  can  be  increased.  Prof.  Harold 
Himmelfarb.  who  teaches  sociology 
at  Ohio  State  University,  says  that 
“All  that  needs  to  be  changed  is  the 
notion  that  the  most  desirable  num¬ 
ber  of  children  is  two,  and  increase  it 
to  three."  And  offering  free  Jewish 
school  tuition  for  ail  children  in  a 
family  beyond  the  first  two  might 
give  the  necessary  impetus  for  that 
change. 

Bernard  Reisman.  Professor  of 
American  Jewish  communal  studies 
at  Brandeis,  makes  two  other  mun¬ 
dane  proposals  that  Goldscheider 
presumably  knows  will  not  work:  ( I ) 
Provide  support  to  the  two- 
professional  couple:  and  (2)  Make 
available  quality  day  care  under  Jew¬ 
ish  auspices  to  meet  the  needs  of 
single  or  two  working  Jewish  pa¬ 
rents.  and  provide  positive  Jewish 
learning  in  the  child's  critical  early 
years. 

To  cope  with  the  intermarriage 
problem,  Reisman  suggests  that  ser¬ 
vices  be  designed  that  are  “approp¬ 
riately  sophisticated  to  help  in¬ 
terested  Jewish  young  adults  in  find¬ 
ing  appropriate  mates.” 

One  of  the  most  stimulating  re¬ 
sponses  is  that  of  Jacob  B.  Ukeles. 
an  independent  planning  and  man¬ 
agement  consultant  who  served  in 
1981-85  as  executive  director  for 
community  services  at  the  New  York 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthro¬ 
pies.  Intermarriage  is  not  a  problem 
because  of  “losses.”  he  says,  but 
because  different  atttudes  towards 
intermarriage  and  conversion  ex¬ 
acerbate  the  divisions  within  the 
Jewish  community. 

He  poses  some  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions:  Is  a  ncn-Jewisb  spouse  or  child 
of  a  mixed  marriage  to  be  accepted 
in  the  community?  Is  a  commitment 
to  convert  to  Judaism  required  for 
acceptance?  What  definitions  oF 
Jewishness  and  ground  rules  for  con¬ 
version  apply,  haiachic  or  non- 
halachic  ones? 

“There  is  a  potential  for  schism 
around  these  issues  probably  not 
seen  in  Jewish  history  since  the 
Karaite  movement."  Ukeles  warns. 

GOLDSCHEIDER'S  conclusion 
that  “there  seems  to  be  little  doubt 
about  the  growing  secularization  of 
American  Tews”  met  with  varied 
reactions. 

Hammer  agrees  with  that  state¬ 
ment  but  goes  on  to  ask  two  ques¬ 
tions:  Can  Judaism  exist  for  long 
outside  of  Israel  without  some  strong 
religious  base?  i“!  have  some  idea  of 
what  secular  Judaism  means  in 
Israel.  1  have  no  idea  what  it  repre¬ 
sents  elsewhere.”)  Second,  for  those 
to  whom  religion  is  an  indispensable 
part  of  Judaism,  is  Judaism  totally  or 
largely  secularized  really  important? 

On  the  other  hand,  Reisman  has 
found  great  interest  in  Jewish 
religiousfspmtual  links  among 
young  people,  “although  not  neces¬ 
sarily*  in  the  same  way  Jewish  re¬ 
ligiosity  and  spirituality  have  been 
expressed  by  prior  generations.”  He 
poiats  to  the  havurot  and  minyanim 
they  are  forming  “to  seek  out  Jewish 
religious  definitions  which  are  both 
authentically  Jewish  and  consonant 
with  their  modern,  intellectual 
values.  They  appear  to  recognize 
that  for  Jews,  ethnicity  may  not  be 
enough  to  sustain  the  community.” 

Prof.  Jonathan  D.  Sama.  of  Hebrew 
Union  College,  notes  that  all  analy¬ 
ses  of  the  future  carry  with  them  an 
element  of  self-negation.  “Precisely 
because  so  many  researchers  have 
gloomily  predicted  American  Jew¬ 
ry’s  coming  disappearance,  more 
money  than  ever  before  has  been 
pumped  into.. .Jewish  education  and 
culture.” 

The  writer  is  a  member  of  the 
editorial  stuff  o/Th e  Jerusalem  Post. 
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THE  JAPHET  SETTLEMENT 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Your  front  page  story  on 
Bank  Leumi  of  Feb.  13  includes  the 
following  statement:  “.-.$4.4  million 
severance  payment  and  $30,000  a 
month  pension  awarded  to  Bank 
Leumi's  ex-chairman  Ernest  Japhet 
authorized  by  Dulzin...” 

This  is  totally  inaccurate.  The  cor¬ 
rect  facts  are  indicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraph  taken  from  a  letter  I 
have  sent  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Jewish  Agency  and  leadership 
of  the  Zionist  Movement: 

“A  few  months  ago,  in  October 
19S6,  upon  learning 'from  press  re¬ 
ports  that  Mr.  Japhet  was  to  receive 
five  million  dollars  as  severance 
compensation  from  the  bank.  I  im¬ 
mediately  called  the  new  chairman. 


Mr.  Eli  Hurwitz,  and  demanded  that 
he  freeze  this  decision  until  the  mat¬ 
ter  could  be  clarified.  To  my  regret, 
Mr.  Hurwitz  confirmed  the  facts,  bat 
said  that  it  was  too  late  -  the  money 
had  already  been  paid  toMr.  Japhet. 
(The  arrangement  had  been  made 
under  previous  leadership  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  bank  directors  but 
was  never  brought  for  approval  to 
the  full  board  of  directors.)  After 
having  explored  all  options,  -he  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  bank  had  been  in  a 
position  of  fulfilling  a  .contractual 
agreement  it  had  signed  some  time 
ago  with  Mr.  Japhet.”  .  . 

ARY  EL.  DULZIN 
Ouurman 

of  the  Jewish  Agency  Executive  - 
Jerusalem. 


PROBLEMS  OF  ABORTION 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Had  17-year  old  Yael  Shriki 
taken  the  option  open  to  her  as  a 
single  woman  of  having  a  legal  abor¬ 
tion  performed  in  a  hospital,  she 
would  almost  certainty  be  alive  to¬ 
day.  Fart  of  the  tragedy  is  that  she 
felt  it  necessary  to  choose  an  illegal 
abortion  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
disclosure  of  her  situation  ("Not  as 
planned”  -  February  6). 

We  agree  with  Professor  Palti, 
who  is  quoted  in  the  article  as  saying 
that  sex  education  and  readily  avail¬ 
able  birth  control  devices  would  re¬ 
duce  the  need  for  abortions  and  the 
temptation  to  seek,  for  reasons  of 
secrecy'  and  speed,  the  illegal  route. 

However,  we  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  most  immediate  cause  of 
Yael  Shriki’s  death  was  the  general 
anesthetic  under  which  the  abortion 
was  performed.  In  Israel,  legal  abor¬ 
tions  performed  in  hospitals  are  also 
done  under  general  anesthetic. 
Thus,  the  girl’s  allergic  reaction  to 
the  anesthetic  could  have  occurred 


in  hospital  as  well  -  although  her 
death  as  a  result  of  it  might  have 
been  prevented.  . 

One  sure  way  to  reduce  the  risk  to 
women  from  abortions  is  to  avoid 
performing  them  under  general 
a'nesthetic.  It  is  common  practice  in 
the  U.S.  and  other  countries  to  peri 
form  legal  abortions  on  an^otpa* 
tient  basis  under  local  anesthetic. 
Appropriate  counselling  and  medic¬ 
al  staff  support  enable  women  lobe 
cooperative  patients  without  being 
exposed  to  the  risks  of  general  anes¬ 
thesia  for  this  relatively  risk-free 
procedure.  '  -- — 

It  is  our  opinion  that  health  care 
professionals,  journalists,  and 
women  themselves  should  recognize 
the  need  for  a  change  ur  “standard 
procedure”  in  this  matter  In  Israel. 

DIANA  SHYE 
MICHALSH  ONBRUN 
■  Task  force  on  Women's  Health 
The  Israel  Women’s  Network 
Jerusalem. 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  -  On  Ft  brjary  2.  you  referred 
to  Dominick  McGlinchey  as  “once 
the  most  wanted  guerrilla  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.”  in  a  report  about  the 
shooting  dead  of  his  wife  Mary  at  her 
home  in  front  of  her  two  children. 

The  former  leader  of  the  Irish 
National  Liberation  Army  who  has 
boasted  of  killing  30  people  and  of 
having  taken  part  in  a  200  bombings 
is  not  a  “guerrilla"  as  you  describe 
him.  He  is  a  terrorist. 

The  British  press  never  refers  to 
perpetrators  of  Irish  sectarian  and 
political  violence  as  “guerrillas.”  In 
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the  case  of  Middle  Eastern  terror¬ 
ists,  however,  they  frequently  mud¬ 
dle  the  terms,  much  to  out  const¬ 
ernation. 

Your  use  of  the  word  “guerrilla” 
does  not  help  us  make  our  case 
against  terrorist  groups  attacking 
Israel  and  Jews.  I  have  never  seen 
“guerrilla”  used  in  your  publication 
to  refer  to  a  member  of  the  PLO  or 
one  of  its  violent  branches. 

BUR  T  KEIMA  CH, 
BritaJn-Jsrael 
Public  Affairs  Committee 

London. 
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